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INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENT. 


I  DESIRE  to  express  my  thanks  here  to  Harper  & 
Brothers,  of  New  York,  for  permission  to  use  letters 
already  published  in  the  "  Autobiography  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Lyman  Beecher."  I  have  availed  myself 
freely  of  this  permission  in  chapters  i.  and  iii.  In 
chapter  xx.  I  have  given  letters  already  published  in 
the  "Life  of  George  Eliot,"  by  Mr.  Cross;  but  in 
every  instance  I  have  copied  from  the  original  MSS. 
and  not  from  the  published  work.  In  conclusion,  I 
desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Kirk  Mun- 
roe,  who  has  been  my  co-laborer  in  the  work  of  com- 
pilation. 

CHARLES  E.   STOWE. 

Hartford,  September  30, 1S89. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHILDHOOD,  1811-1824, 

Death  of  her  Mother.  —  FtRST  Journey  from  Home,  —  Life  at 
Nut  Plains.  —  School  Days  akd  Ilouaa  ^tth  Favoritil  Au- 
thors. —  The  New  Mother.  —  Litchfield  Acaj>emy  ani>  its 
Influence.  —  First  Literary  Efforts.  —  A  Eemajlkable  Com- 
POSITION.  —  Goes  to  Hartford. 

Harriet  Beecher  (Stowe)  was  boro  June  14, 
1811,  in  the  characteristic  New  England  town  of  Litch- 
field, Conn*  Her  father  was  the  Rev,  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher^  a  distingiii^ihed  Calvinistic  divine,  her  mother 
Roxanna  Foote,  his  first  wife.  The  little  new-conier 
was  ushered  into  a  household  of  happy,  healthy  chil' 
dren,  and  found  five  brothers  and  sisters  awaiting  her. 
The  eldest  was  Catherine,  bom  September  6,  1800. 
Following  her  were  two  sturdy  boys,  William  and  Ed- 
ward ;  then  came  Maiy,  then  George,  and  at  last  Har- 
riet. Another  little  Harriet  born  three  years  before 
^  had  died  when  only  one  month  old^  and  the  fourth 
H     daughter  was  named,  in  memory  of  this  sist^^r,  Harriet 

■  Elizabeth  Beecher,     Just  two  years  after  Harriet  was 

■  bom,  in  the  same  month,  another  brother,  Henry  Ward, 
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was  welcomed  to  the  family  circle,  and  after  him  came 
Charles,  ftCe  last  of  Roxanna  Beecher's  children. 

Th^  first  memorable  incident  of  Harrietts  life  was  the 
de^h  of  her  mother,  which  occurred  when  she  was  foiii* 
\\y^vB  old,  and  which  ever  afterwards  remained  with 
''-her  as  the  tenderest,  saddest,  and  most  sacred  memory 
of  lier  childJiood.  Mrs.  Stowe's  recollections  of  her 
mother  are  found  in  a  letter  to  her  brother  Charles,  af- 
terwards published  in  the  "  Autobiography  and  Corre* 
spondeuce  of  Lyman  Beecher."     She  says :  — 

'*  I  was  between  three  and  four  yeiirs  of  age  when 
oiu-  mother  died,  and  my  personal  recollections  of  her 
are  therefore  but  few.  But  the  deep  interest  and 
veneration  that  she  insphed  in  all  who  knew  her  were 
such  that  diuing  all  my  childhood  I  was  constantly 
hearmg  her  spoken  of,  and  from  one  friend  or  another 
some  incident  or  anecdote  of  her  life  ivas  consfcmtly 
being  impressed  upon  me. 

*'  Mother  was  one  of  those  strong,  restful,  yet  widely 
sjTnpathetic  natures  in  whom  all  around  seemed  to  find 
comfort  and  repose*  The  communion  between  her  and 
my  father  was  a  peculiar  one.  It  was  an  intimacy 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  their  being.  There 
was  no  human  miud  in  whose  decisions  he  had  greater 
confidence.  Both  intellectually  and  morally  he  re- 
garded her  as  the  better  and  stronger  portion  of  him- 
self, and  I  remember  hearing  him  siiy  that  after  her 
death  his  first  sensation  was  a  sort  of  terror,  like  that 
of  a  child  suddenly  shut  out  alone  in  tlie  dark. 

**  In  my  own  childhood  only  two  incidents  of  my 
mother  twinkle  like  rays  through  the  darkness.  One 
was  of  our  all   runninjr  and  daociJior  out  before  her 
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from  the  nursery  to  the  sitting-room  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, and  her  pleii&iint  voice  s^ipng  after  us,  *  Remembiir 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holyy  children/ 

**  Another  remembrance  is  tliis :  mother  was  an  en* 
thusiastie  horticultmist  in  all  the  small  ways  that  lim- 
ited means  allowed.  Her  brother  John  in  New  York 
had  just  sent  her  a  small  parcel  of  fine  tuhp-bulbs, 
I  remember  rummaging  these  out  of  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  nursery  one  day  when  she  was  gone  out^  and 
being  strongly  seized  with  the  idea  that  they  were  good 
to  eat,  using  all  the  little  Enghsh  1  then  possessed  to 
persuade  my  brothers  that  these  were  onions  such  as 
grown  people  ate  and  would  be  very  nice  for  us.  So 
we  fell  to  and  devoured  the  whole,  and  I  recollect  being 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  odd  sweetish  taste,  and 
thinking  that  onions  were  not  so  nice  as  I  had  supiiosed. 
Then  mother's  serene  face  appeared  at  the  nursery  door 
and  we  all  ran  towards  her,  telling  with  one  voice  of 
our  discovery  and  achievement.  We  had  found  a  bag 
of  onions  and  had  eaten  them  all  up, 

**  Also  I  remember  that  there  was  not  even  a  mo- 
mentary expression  of  impatience,  but  that  she  sat  down 
and  said,  *  My  dear  children,  what  you  have  done 
makes  mamma  very  sorry.  Those  were  not  onions  but 
roots  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  if  you  had  let  them 
alone  we  should  have  next  summer  in  the  garden  great 
beautiful  red  and  yellow^  flowers  such  as  you  never  saw.' 
I  remember  how  drooping  and  dispirited  we  all  grew 
at  this  picture,  and  liow  sadly  we  regarded  the  empty 
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"  Then  I  have  a  recollection  of  her  readinfr  aloud  to 
the  children  Miss  Edge  worth's  '  Frank,'  which  had  just 
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come  out,  I  believe,  and  was  exciting  a  good  deal  of 
attention  among  the  educational  circles  of  Litclifield. 
After  that  came  a  time  when  every  one  said  she  was 
sick,  and  I  used  to  be  permitted  to  go  once  a  diiy  into 
her  room,  where  she  sat  boktered  up  in  bed,  I  have  a 
vision  of  a  very  fair  face  with  a  bright  red  spot  on  each 
cheek  and  her  quiet  smile,  I  remember  dreaming  one 
night  that  mamma  had  got  w^eli,  and  of  waking  with 
loud  transports  of  joy  that  were  hushed  dowu  by  some 
one  who  came  into  the  room.  My  dream  was  indeed  a 
true  one.     She  was  forever  well. 

**Then  came  the  funeral,  Henry  was  too  little  to 
go,  I  can  see  his  golden  cui'ls  and  Uttle  black  frock 
as  he  frolicked  in  the  sun  like  a  kitten^  full  of  ignorant 

'*  I  recollect  the  mourning  di*esses,  the  tears  of  the 
older  children,  the  walking  to  the  burial-groiind,  and 
somebody's  speaking  at  the  grave-  Then  all  was  closed, 
and  we  little  ones,  to  whom  it  was  so  confused,  asked 
where  she  was  gone  and  would  she  never  come  back, 

"  They  told  us  at  one  time  that  she  had  been  laid  in 
the  gi'ound,  and  at  anotlier  that  she  had  gone  to  heaven. 
Thereupon  Henry,  putting  the  two  things  together,  ter 
solved  to  dig  through  the  ground  and  go  to  heaven  to 
find  her ;  for  being  discovere<l  under  sister  Catherine's 
window  one  morning  digging  with  great  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness, she  caOed  to  him  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
Lifting  his  curly  head,  he  answered  with  great  sim- 
plicity, '  Why,  I  *m  going  to  heaven  to  find  mamma/ 

**  Although  our  mother's  bodily  presence  thus  tlisap- 
peared  from  our  circle,  I  think  her  memory  and  example 
had  more  influence  in  moulding  her  family,  m  deterring 
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from  evil  and  exciting  to  good,  tban  the  living  presence 
of  many  mothei's.  It  was  a  memory  that  met  ns  every- 
where, for  every  person  in  the  town,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  seemed  to  have  been  so  impressed  by  her 
character  and  hfe  tliat  they  constantly  reflected  some 
portion  of  it  back  upon  us. 

**  The  passage  in  *  Uncle  Tom  *  where  Augustine  St. 
Clare  describes  his  mother's  influence  is  a  simple  repro- 
duction of  my  own  mother's  influence  as  it  has  always 
been  felt  in  her  family," 

Of  Ids  deceased  wife  Dr.  Beecher  said :  "  Few  women 
have  attained  to  more  remarkable  piety.  Her  faith  was 
strong  and  her  prayer  prevailing.  It  was  her  wish  that 
all  her  sons  should  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry, 
and  to  it  she  consecrated  them  mth  fervent  prayer. 
Her  prayers  have  been  heard.  All  her  sons  have  bceu 
converted  and  are  now,  according  to  her  wish,  min- 
isters of  Clmst.'* 

Such  was  Roxanna  Beecher,  whose  influence  upon 
her  four-year-old  daugliter  was  strong  enough  to  moidd 
the  whole  after-life  of  the  author  of  *^  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  After  the  mother's  death  the  Litchfield  home 
was  such  a  sad,  lonely  place  for  the  child  that  her  aunt, 
Harriet  Foote,  took  her  away  for  a  long  visit  at  her 
grandmother's  at  Nut  Plains,  near  Guilford,  Conn.,  the 
first  journey  from  home  the  little  one  had  ever  made. 
Of  this  visit  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  says  :  — 

"  Among  my  earliest  reeoUectious  are  those  of  a  visit 
to  Nut  Plains  immediately  after  my  mother's  death. 
Aunt  Harriet  Foote,  who  was  with  mother  during  aU 
her  last  sickness,  took  me  home  to  stay  w^th  her.  At 
the  close  of  what  seemed  to  me  a  long  day's  ride  we 
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arrived  after  dark  at  a  lonely  little  white  fannhoiise, 
and  were  ushered  into  a  Lirge  parlor  where  a  cheerful 
wood  tire  was  crackling,  I  was  pliiced  in  the  arms  of 
an  old  lady,  who  held  me  close  and  wept  silently,  a 
thing  at  which  I  marveled,  for  my  great  loss  was  al- 
ready faded  from  my  childish  mind. 

*'  I  remember  being  put  to  bed  by  my  aunt  in  a  large 
room,  on  one  side  of  which  stood  the  bed  a|Ji)ropriated 
to  her  and  me,  and  on  the  otlier  that  of  my  grand- 
mother. My  aunt  Harriet  was  no  common  character. 
A  more  energetic  human  being  never  undertook  the 
education  of  a  chdd<  Her  ideas  of  education  w'ere 
those  of  a  vigorous  English  woman  of  the  old  school. 
She  believed  in  the  Church,  and  had  she  been  born 
under  that  regime  would  have  beUeved  in  the  king 
stoutly^  although  being  of  the  generation  following  the 
Revolution  she  was  a  not  less  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

"  According  to  her  Wews  Uttle  girls  were  to  be  taught 
to  move  very  gently,  to  speak  softly  and  prettily,  to  say 
*  yes  ma*am/  and  *  no  ma'am/  never  to  tear  their  clothes, 
to  sew,  to  knit  at  regular  hours,  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  and  make  aU  the  responses,  and  to  come  home 
and  be  catechised. 

**  During  these  catechisings  she  used  to  place  my 
'Kttle  cousin  Mary  and  myself  bolt  upright  at  her  knee, 
while  black  Dinah  and  Harry,  the  bound  boy,  were 
ranged  at  a  respectful  tUstance  behind  us ;  for  Aunt 
Harriet  always  impressed  it  upon  her  servants  *  to  order 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  bette^rs,'  a 
portion  of  the  Church  catechism  that  always  pleased 
mei  particularly  when  appUed  to  themi  as  it  insured 
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their  calling  me  *  Miss  Harriet,'  and  treating  me  with  a 
degree  of  consideration  sneli  its  I  never  enjoyed  in  the 
more  democratic  circle  at  home,  I  hecame  proficient 
in  the  Church  catechism,  and  gave  my  aunt  great  satis- 
faction by  the  old-fashioned  gravity  and  steadiness  with 
which  I  learned  to  repeat  it, 

'*  As  my  father  was  a  Congregational  minister,  I  be- 
lieve Aunt  Harriet,  though  the  highest  of  High  Church 
women,  felt  some  scruples  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable 
that  ray  religious  education  should  be  entu-ely  out  of 
the  sphere  of  my  birth.  Therefore  when  tliis  cate- 
chetical exercise  was  finished  she  would  say,  *  Now, 
niece,  you  have  to  learn  another  catechism,  because 
your  father  is  a  Presl>yterian  minister,'  —  and  then  she 
would  endeavor  to  make  me  commit  to  memory  the  As- 
sembly catechism. 

"  At  tins  lengthening  of  exercise  I  secretly  mur- 
mured. I  was  rather  pleased  at  the  first  question  in 
the  Church  catechism,  Avhich  is  certainly  quite  on  the 
level  of  any  chihrs  understanding,  —  '^  What  is  your 
name  ?  *  It  was  such  an  easy  good  start,  I  could  say 
it  so  loud  and  clear,  and  I  was  accustomed  to  compare 
it  with  tlie  first  question  in  the  Primer,  *  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man  ? '  as  vastly  more  difficult  for  me  to 
answer.  In  fact,  between  my  aunt's  secret  unbelief 
and  my  own  childish  impatience  of  too  much  catechism, 
the  matter  was  indefinitely  postponed  after  a  few  inef- 
fectual attempts,  and  I  was  overjoyed  to  hear  her  an- 
nounce privately  to  grandmother  that  she  thought  it 
would  be  time  enough  for  Harriet  to  learn  the  Presby- 
terian catechism  when  she  went  liome,'* 

Mingled  with  this  superabundance  of  catechism  and 
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plentiful  needlework  the  cliild  was  treated  to  copious 
extracts  from  Lowth's  Isaiah,  Buehaoan's  Researches 
in  Asia,  Bishop  Hehei's  Life,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  Works, 
which,  after  her  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  were  her 
grandinother's  favorite  reading,  Harriet  does  not  seem 
to  have  fully  appreciated  these;  but  she  did  enjoy  lier 
grandmother's  comments  upon  their  biblical  readmgs* 
Among  the  Evangehsts  especially  was  the  old  lady  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  her  idea  of  each  of  the  apostles  was 
BO  distinct  and  dramatic  that  she  spoke  of  them  as  of 
familiar  acquaintances.  She  would,  for  instance,  always 
smile  indulgently  at  Peter's  remarks  and  say,  *'  There 
he  is  again,  now;  that's  just  like  Peter.  He's  always 
BO  ready  to  put  in." 

It  must  have  been  during  this  muter  spent  at  Nut 
Plains,  amid  such  surrounduigs,  that  Harriet  began 
committing  to  memory  that  wonderful  assortment  of 
liymns,  poems,  and  scriptural  passages  from  which  in 
after  years  she  quoted  so  readily  and  effectively,  for 
her  sister  Catherine,  in  writing  of  her  the  following 
November,  says :  — 

"  Harriet  is  a  very  good  girl.  She  has  been  to  school 
all  this  summer,  and  has  learned  to  read  very  fluently. 
She  has  committed  to  memory  twenty-seven  hymns  and 
two  long  chapters  in  the  Bible-  She  has  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory  and  wiU  make  a  very  good  scholar," 

At  this  time  the  child  was  five  years  old,  and  a  regu* 
lar  attendant  at  **  Ma'am  Kil bourne's  "  school  on  West 
Street,  to  which  she  walked  every  day  hand  in  hand 
with  her  chubby,  rosy-faeed,  bare-footed,  four-year-old 
brother,  Henry  Ward-  With  the  ability  to  read  ger- 
minated the  intense  literary  longing  that  was  to  be  hers 
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through  life.  In  those  days  but  few  books  were  spe- 
cially prepared  for  children,  and  at  six  years  of  age  we 
find  the  little  gul  hungrily  searching  for  mental  food 
amid  barrels  of  old  sermous  and  pamphlets  stored  in  a 
comer  of  the  garret.  Here  it  seemed  to  her  were  some 
thousiinds  of  the  most  iminteUigible  things,  "  An  ap- 
peal on  the  unlawfulness  of  a  man  marrying  his  wife's 
sister "  turned  up  in  every  barrel  she  investigated,  by 
twos,  or  threes,  or  dozens,  tiU  her  soul  despaired  of  find- 
ing an  end.  At  last  her  patient  search  was  rewarded, 
for  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  barrel  of  musty  sermons  she 
discovered  an  ancient  volume  of  **  The  Arabian  Ni^ifhts/' 
With  this  her  fortune  was  made,  fur  in  these  most  fas- 
cinating of  fairy  tales  the  imaginative  child  discovered 
a  well-spring  of  joy  that  was  all  her  own.  When 
things  went  astray  with  her,  when  her  brothers  started 
off  on  long  excursions^  refusing  to  take  her  with  them, 
or  in  any  other  childish  sorrow,  she  had  only  to  curl 
herself  up  in  some  snug  corner  and  sail  forth  on  her 
bit  of  enchanted  carpet  into  fairyland  to  forget  all  her 
gnefs. 

In  recalling  her  own  child-life  Mrs,  Stowe,  among 
other  things,  describes  her  father's  library,  and  gives  a 
vivid  bit  of  her  own  experiences  within  its  walls,  She 
says :  *^  High  above  all  the  noise  of  the  house,  this  room 
had  to  me  the  air  of  a  refuge  and  a  sanctuary.  Its 
walk  were  set  round  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  the 
friendly,  quiet  faces  of  books,  and  there  stood  my  fa- 
ther's gTeat  writing^chair,  on  one  arm  of  which  lay 
open  always  his  Cruden's  Concordance  and  his  Bible. 
Here  I  loved  to  retreat  and  niche  myself  down  in  a 
quiet  corner  with  my  favorite  books  around  me.     I  had 
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a  kind  of  sheltered  feeling  as  I  thus  aat  and  watched 
my  father  writing,  turning  to  his  books,  and  speaking 
from  time  to  time  to  himself  in  a  loud,  earnest  whisper, 
I  vaguely  felt  that  he  was  about  some  holy  and  myste- 
rious w^ork  quite  beyond  my  little  comprehension,  and  I 
was  careful  never  to  disturb  him  by  question  or  remark, 

**  The  books  rangfed  around  filled  me  too  vn^  a  sol- 
emn  awe.  On  the  lower  shelves  w  ere  enormous  folios, 
on  whose  backs  I  spelled  in  black  letters,  *  Lightf  oot 
Opera,'  a  title  whereat  I  wondered,  considering  the 
bulk  of  the  volumes.  Above  these,  grouped  along  in 
friendly,  social  rows,  were  books  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
bindings,  the  titles  of  which  I  had  read  so  often  that  I 
knew  them  by  heart.  There  were  BeU's  Sermons,  Bon- 
nett's  Inquhies,  Bogue's  Essays,  Toplady  on  Predesti- 
nation, Boston's  Fourfold  State,  Law's  Serious  Call, 
and  other  works  of  that  kind.  These  I  looked  over 
wistfully,  day  after  day,  without  even  a  hope  of  getting 
sometliing  interesting  out  of  them.  The  thought  that 
father  could  read  and  undei^tand  things  like  these 
filled  me  with  a  vague  awe,  and  I  wondered  if  I  would 
ever  be  old  enough  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

**  But  there  was  one  of  my  father's  books  that  proved 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  me.  It  was  a  happy  hour  when  he 
brought  home  and  set  up  in  his  bookcase  Cotton  Ma- 
ther's *Magnalia,'  in  a  new  edition  of  two  volumes. 
What  wonderful  stories  those  1  Stories  too  about  my 
own  country.  Stories  that  made  me  feel  the  very 
ground  1  trod  on  to  he  consecrated  by  some  special 
dealing  of  God's  Providence,'* 

In  continuing  these  reminiscences  Mrs.  Stowe  de- 
scribes as  foUows  her  sensations  upon  first  hearing  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence ;  "  I  had  never  heard  it 
before,  and  even  now  had  bnt  a  vague  idea  of  wliat 
was  meant  by  some  parts  of  it.  Still  I  gathered  enough 
from  the  recital  of  the  abuses  and  injuries  that  had 
driven  my  nation  to  this  course  to  feel  myself  swelling 
mth  indignation,  and  ready  with  all  my  httle  mind  and 
strength  to  applaud  the  concluding  piissage,  wliich 
Colonel  Talmadge  rendered  with  resounding  majesty.  I 
was  as  re^dy  as  any  of  them  to  pledge  my  Ufe,  fortune, 
and  sacred  honor  for  such  a  cause.  The  heroic  element 
was  strong  in  me,  having  come  down  by  ordinary  gen- 
eration fiom  a  long  line  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  just 
now  it  made  me  long  to  do  something,  1  knew^  not 
what :  to  fight  for  my  country,  or  to  make  some  decla- 
ration on  my  own  account," 

When  Harriet  was  nearly  six  years  old  her  father 
married  as  his  second  wife  Miss  HaiTiet  Porter  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  thus  describes  her  new 
mother ;  "  I  slept  in  the  nursery  with  my  two  younger 
brothers.  We  knew  that  father  was  gone  away  some- 
where on  a  journey  and  was  expected  home,  therefore 
the  sound  of  a  bustle  in  the  house  the  more  easily 
awoke  us.  As  father  came  into  our  room  our  new 
mother  followed  him.  She  was  very  fair,  with  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  soft  auburn  hair  bound  round  with  a 
black  velvet  bandeau,  and  to  us  she  seemed  very  beau- 
tifnl. 

"  Never  did  stepmother  make  a  prettier  or  sweeter 
impression.  The  morning  following  her  arrival  w^e 
looked  at  her  with  awe.  She  seemed  to  us  so  fair,  so 
deUcate,  so  elegant,  that  we  were  almost  afraid  to  go 
near  her.     We  must  have  appeared  to  her  as  rough, 
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red-faced,  country  children,  honest,  obedient,  and  bash- 
ful. She  was  pecuharly  dainty  and  neat  in  all  her 
ways  and  arrangements,  and  I  used  to  feel  breezy, 
rough,  and  rude  in  her  presence. 

"  In  her  religion  she  was  distinguished  for  a  most! 
unfaltering  Christ-worship.  She  was  of  a  type  noble 
but  severe,  naturally  hard,  correct,  exact  and  exacting, 
with  intense  natural  and  moral  ideality.  Had  it  not 
been  that  Doctor  Payson  had  set  up  and  kept  before 
her  a  tender,  human,  loving  Christ,  she  would  have 
been  only  a  conscientious  bigot.  This  image,  however, 
gave  softness  and  warmth  to  her  reUgious  life,  and  I 
have  since  noticed  liow  her  Christ -enthusiasm  has 
sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  her  children," 

In  writing  to  her  old  liome  of  her  first  impressions 
of  her  new  one,  Mrs,  Beeclier  says :  ^*  It  is  a  very  lovely 
family,  and  with  heartfelt  gi*atitude  I  observed  how 
cheerful  and  healthy  they  were.  The  sentiment  is 
greatly  increased,  since  I  perceive  them  to  be  of  agree- 
able habits  and  some  of  them  of  uncommon  intellect." 

This  new  mother  proved  to  be  indeed  all  that  the 
name  imphes  to  her  husband's  children,  and  never  did  i 
they  have  occasion  to  call  her  aught  other  than  blessed. 

Another  year  finds  a  new  baby  brother,  Frederick 
by  name,  added  to  the  family.  At  this  time  too  we 
catch  a  characteristic  glimpse  of  Harriet  in  one  of  her 
sister  Catherine's  letters.  She  says :  **  Last  week  we 
interred  Tom  junior  with  funeral  honors  by  the  side  of 
old  Tom  of  happy  memory.  Our  Harriet  is  cliief 
mourner  always  at  their  funerals.  She  asked  for  what 
she  called  an  ejiithfJ  for  tlie  gravestone  of  Tom  junior, 
which  I  gave  as  follows :  — * 
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**  Here  lies  our  Kit, 
Wlio  had  a  tit, 

And  acted  queor> 
Shot  with  a  gua, 
Her  race  is  run, 

And  she  lies  here." 

In  JiinOj  1820,  little  Frederick  died  from  scarlet  fe- 
ver, and  Harriet  was  seized  with  a  \iolent  attack  of  the 
same  dread  disease;  but,  after  a  severe  struggle,  re- 
covered. 

Following  lier  happy,  hearty  child-life,  we  find  her 
tramping  through  tlie  woods  or  going  on  fishing  excur- 
gioQs  with  her  brothers,  sitting  thoughtfully  in  her 
father's  study,  listening  eagerly  to  the  animated  theo- 
logical discussions  of  the  day,  visiting  her  grandmother 
at  Nut  Plains,  and  figuring  as  one  of  the  bright-est 
scholars  in  the  Litchfield  Academy,  taught  by  Mr* 
John  Brace  and  Miss  Pierce.  When  she  was  eleven 
years  old  her  brother  Edward  wiote  of  her :  **  Harriet 
reads  everything  she  can  ky  hands  on,  and  sews  and 
knits  diligently." 

At  this  time  she  was  no  longer  the  youngest  girl  of 
the  family,  for  another  sister  (IsabeUa)  had  been  born 
iji  1822.  This  event  served  greatly  to  mature  her,  as 
she  was  intrusted  with  much  of  the  care  of  the  baby 
out  of  school  hours.  It  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  her  studies,  and,  under  the 
skillful  direction  of  her  belo%'ed  teachers,  she  seemed 
to  absorb  knowledge  with  every  sense*  She  herself 
writes  :  ^*  JIuch  of  the  training  and  inspiration  of  my 
early  days  consisted  not  in  the  things  that  I  was  suj>- 
poseil  to  be  stndjnng,  but  in  hearing,  while  seated  un- 
noticed at  my  desk,  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Brace  with 
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the  older  classes.  There,  from  hoiir  to  hour,  I  listened 
with  eager  ears  to  historical  criticisms  and  discussions^ 
or  to  recitations  in  such  works  as  Paley's  Moral  Phi- 
losophy,  Blair's  Rhetoric,  Allison  on  Tiiste,  all  full  of 
most  awakening  suggestions  to  my  thoughts. 

*^  Mr.  Brace  exceeded  all  teachers  I  ever  knew  in  the 
faculty  of  teaching  com  position.  The  constant  excite- 
ment in  which  he  kept  the  minds  of  his  pupik,  the  wide 
and  varied  regions  of  thought  into  which  he  led  them, 
formed  a  preparation  for  composition,  the  mam  requisite 
for  which  is  to  have  something  which  one  feels  inter- 
ested to  say/' 

Id  her  tenth  year  Harriet  hegan  what  to  her  was  the 
fascmating  work  of  writing  compositions,  and  so  rapidly 
did  she  progress  that  at  the  school  exhibition  held  Tivhen 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  hers  was  one  of  the  two  or 
three  essays  selected  to  l>e  read  aloud  before  the  august 
assemlily  of  visitors  attracted  by  the  occasion. 

Of  this  event  Mrs.  Stowe  writes  :  **  I  remember  well 
the  scene  at  that  exhibition,  to  me  so  eventful.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  all  the  literati  of  Litchfield, 
Before  them  all  our  compositions  were  read  aloud* 
When  mine  was  read  I  noticed  that  father,  who  was 
sitting  on  high  by  Mr,  Brace,  brightened  and  looked 
interested,  and  at  the  close  I  heard  him  ask,  *  Who 
wrote  that  composition  ?  *  *  Your  daughter,  sir/  was  the 
answer.  It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  There 
was  no  mistaking  father's  face  when  he  was  pleased, 
and  to  have  interested  him  was  past  aO  juvenile  tri- 
umphs.'* 

That  composition  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
on  the  old  yellow  sheets  the  cramped  childish  hand- 
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writing  is  still  distinctly  legible.  As  the  first  literary 
production  of  one  who  afterwards  attained  such  dis- 
tinction as  a  writer,  it  is  deemed  of  siiffieient  value  and 
interest  to  be  embodied  in  this  biography  exactly  as  it 
was  written  and  read  sixtj^-five  y^ais  ago.  The  subject 
was  certainly  a  grave  one  to  be  handled  by  a  child  of 
twelve. 


CAJf  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL  BE  PROVED  BY 
THE  UGHT  OF  NATURE? 

It  has  justly  been  concluded  by  the  philosophers  of 
every  age  that  **  The  proiier  study  of  mankind  is  man/' 
and  his  nature  and  composition,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, have  been  subjects  of  the  most  critical  examination. 
In  the  couiiie  of  these  researches  many  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  change  which  tiikes  place  in  the 
body  at  the  time  of  death.  By  some  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  flight  of  its  tenant,  and  by  others  to  its 
filial  annihilation. 

The  questions,  "  What  becomes  of  the  soid  at  the 
time  of  death?  '*  and,  if  it  be  not  anuiliilated,  *'  What 
is  its  destiny  after  death  ?  '*  are  those  which,  from  the 
interest  that  we  all  feel  in  them,  will  probably  engross 
universal  attention. 

In  pursuinjT^  these  inquiries  it  will  he  necessary  to 
divest  ourselves  of  all  that  knowledge  wdiich  w^e  have 
obtained  from  the  light  w  hich  revelation  has  shed  over 
them,  and  place  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  the 
philosophers  of  past  ages  when  considering  the  same 
subject. 

The  first  argument  which  has  been  advanced  to 
prove  the  immortahty  of  the  soul  is  drawn  from  the 
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nature  of  the  mind  itself  •  It  has  (say  the  suppoiters 
of  this  theory)  no  composition  of  piu'ts,  and  therefore, 
as  there  are  no  particles,  is  not  susceptible  of  di\isi- 
bility  and  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  decay,  and  therefore 
if  it  mU  not  decay  it  will  exist  forever. 

Now  because  the  mind  is  not  susceptible  of  dec^y 
effected  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  gxadual  separation  of 
particles,  affords  no  proof  that  that  same  onmipotent 
power  which  crmted  it  cannot  hy  another  simple  exer- 
tion of  power  again  reduce  it  to  nothing.  The  only 
reason  for  belief  winch  this  argimieut  affords  is  that 
the  soul  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  decay.  But  it  does 
not  prove  that  it  cannot  destroy  its  existence.  There- 
fore, for  the  vaUdity  of  this  argument,  it  must  either 
be  proved  that  the  *' Creator"  liits  not  the  power  to 
destroy  it,  or  that  he  has  not  the  will ;  but  as  neither 
of  these  can  be  established,  our  immortaUty  is  left  de- 
pendent on  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator.  But  it  is  said 
that  it  is  e\4dent  that  the  Creator  designed  the  soul  for 
immortality,  or  he  would  never  have  created  it  so  essen- 
tially different  from  the  body,  for  had  they  both  been 
designed  for  the  same  end  they  would  both  have  been 
created  aUke,  as  there  would  have  been  no  object  in 
forming  them  otherwise.  This  only  proves  that  the 
soul  and  body  had  not  the  same  destinations.  Now  of 
wliat  these  destinations  are  we  know  nothing,  and  after 
much  useless  reasoning  we  return  where  we  began,  our 
argument  depending  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Creator. 

And  here  it  is  said  that  a  heinsr  of  such  infinite  wis- 
dora  and  benevolence  as  that  of  which  the  Creator  is 
possessed  would  not  have  formed  man  with  such  vast 
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capacities  and  boundless  desires,  and  would  liave  given 
him  110  opportunity  for  exercising  them. 

In  order  to  estabUsh  the  validity  of  this  argument 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  by  the  light  of  Nature  that  the 
Creator  Is  beuevoleot,  whiehj  being  impracticable,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  render  the  argument  invahd. 

But  the  argiunent  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
to  destroy  the  soul  would  be  unwise.  Now  this  is  ar- 
raigning the  "  AU-\vise  '*  before  the  tribunal  of  his  sub- 
jects to  answer  for  the  mistakes  in  his  government. 
Can  we  look  into  the  council  of  the  "  Unsearchable  " 
and  see  what  means  are  made  to  answer  their  ends? 
We  do  not  know  but  the  destruction  of  the  soul  may, 
in  the  government  of  God,  be  made  to  answer  such  a 
purpose  that  its  existence  would  be  contrary  to  the  die- 
tates  of  Tvisdom. 

The  gi-eat  desire  of  the  soul  for  immorfcility,  its  secret, 
innate  horror  of  annihilation,  has  been  brought  to  prove 
its  immortality*  But  do  w^e  always  find  tliis  horror  or 
this  desire?  Is  it  not  much  more  evident  that  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  have  no  such  diead  at  all  ? 
True  that  there  Ls  a  strong  feeling  of  horror  excited 
by  the  idea  of  perishing  fi'om  the  earth  and  being  for- 
gotten, of  losing  all  those  honoi's  and  all  that  fame 
awaited  them.  Many  feel  this  secret  horror  when  they 
look  down  upon  the  vale  of  futurity  and  reflect  that 
though  now  the  idols  of  the  world,  soon  all  which  will 
be  left  them  will  be  the  coniniou  poHion  of  mankind  — 
obUvion  I  But  this  dread  does  not  arise  from  any  idea 
of  their  destiny  beyonil  the  tomb^  and  even  were  this 
true,  it  would  afford  no  proof  that  the  miod  would 
exist  forever,  merely  from  its  strong  desires.     For  it 
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might  with  as  much  correctness  be  argued  that  the 
body  will  exist  forever  because  we  have  a  great  dread 
of  dying,  aud  upon  this  principle  nothing  which  we 
strongly  deshe  would  ever  be  withheld  from  us,  and  no 
evil  that  we  greatly  dread  will  ever  come  upon  us^  a 
principle  evidently  false. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  constant  progres- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  mind  affords  another  proof 
of  its  immortality.  Concerning  this,  Addison  remarks^ 
^'  Were  a  human  soul  ever  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  ac* 
quirements,  were  her  faculties  to  he  fuU  blown  and  in- 
capable of  further  enlargement^  I  could  imagine  that 
she  might  faU  away  insensibly  and  drop  at  once  into  a 
stiite  of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking 
being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvement, 
and  traveling  on  fiom  perfection  to  perfection  after 
having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  her  Crea- 
tor and  made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  must  perish  at  her  first  settuig  out  and 
in  the  very  beginning  of  her  inquiries?" 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  soul  is  not 
always  progressing  in  her  powers.  Is  it  not  rather  a 
subjpct  of  general  remark  that  those  brilliant  talents 
which  in  youth  expand,  in  manhood  become  stationary, 
and  in  old  age  gi^adually  sink  to  decay?  Till  when 
the  ancient  man  descends  to  the  tomb  scarce  a  wTeck  of 
that  once  powerful  mintl  remains. 

Who,  Init  upon  reading  the  history  of  England,  does 
not  look  with  awe  upon  the  effects  produced  by  the 
talents  of  her  Eliziiheth?  Who  hut  achuires  that  un- 
daunted  firmness  in  time  of  peace  and  that  profound 
depth  of  pohcy  which  she  displayed  in   the  cabinet? 
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Yet  behold  the  tragical  end  of  this  learned,  this  politic 
princess !  Behold  the  triimiphs  of  age  and  sickness 
over  her  once  powerfid  talents,  and  say  not  that  the 
faculties  of  man  are  always  progressing  in  their  powers. 

From  the  activity  of  the  mind  at  the  hour  of  death 
has  also  been  deduced  its  immortality.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  the  mind  is  always  active  at  the  time  of  death. 
We  find  recorded  in  history  numberless  instances  of 
those  talents,  which  were  once  adequate  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation,  being  so  weakened  and  palsied  by 
the  touch  of  sickness  as  scarcely  to  tell  to  beholders 
what  they  once  were.  The  talents  of  the  statesman, 
the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  the  courage  and  might  of  the 
warrior,  are  instantly  destroyed  by  it,  and  all  that  re- 
mains of  them  is  the  %vaste  of  idiocy  or  the  madness  of 
insanity. 

Some  minds  there  are  who  at  the  time  of  death  retain 
their  faculties  though  much  impaired,  and  if  the  argu- 
ment be  valid  these  are  the  only  cases  where  im- 
mortality is  conferred*  Again,  it  is  urged  that  the 
inequality  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  world 
demand  another  in  which  \Titue  may  be  rewarded  and 
vice  punished*  This  argument,  in  the  first  place^  takes 
for  its  foundation  that  by  the  light  of  nature  the  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice  can  be  discovered.  By 
some  this  Ls  absolutely  disbelieved,  and  by  all  considered 
as  extremely  doubtful.  And,  secondly,  it  puts  the  Cre- 
ator under  an  obligation  to  reward  and  punish  the  ac- 
tions of  his  creatures.  No  such  obhgation  exists,  and 
therefore  the  argument  cannot  be  valid.  And  this  sup 
poses  the  Creator  to  be  a  being  of  justice,  which  can- 
not by  the  Hght  of  nature  be  proved,  and  as  the  whole 
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argument  rests  upon  this  foundation  it  certainly  cannot 
be  correct. 

This  argument  also  directly  impeaches  the  ^sdom  of 
the  Creator^  fur  the  sense  of  it  is  this,  —  that,  foras- 
much as  he  was  not  able  to  manage  his  government  in 
this  world,  he  must  have  another  in  which  to  rectify 
the  mistakes  and  oversights  of  this,  and  what  an  idea 
would  this  give  us  of  our  All-wise  Creator? 

It  is  also  said  that  all  nations  have  some  conceptions 
of  a  future  state,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
believed  in  it,  that  no  nation  has  been  found  but  have 
possessed  some  idea  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  But 
their  belief  arose  more  from  the  fact  that  they  wished 
it  to  be  so  than  fiom  any  real  ground  of  belief;  for 
arguments  appear  much  more  plausible  when  the  mind 
wishes  to  be  convinced.  But  it  is  said  that  every  na- 
tion, however  circumstanced,  possess  some  idea  of  a 
future  state.  For  this  we  may  account  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  handed  down  by  tradition  fi*om  the  time  of  the 
flood.  From  all  these  argumentSj  which,  however  plausi- 
ble at  first  sight,  are  found  to  be  futile,  may  be  argued 
tlie  necessity  of  a  revelation.  Without  it,  the  destiny 
of  the  noblest  of  the  works  of  God  would  liave  been 
left  in  obscurity.  Never  till  the  blessed  hght  of  the 
Gospel  dawned  on  the  borders  of  the  pit,  and  the  her- 
alds of  the  Cross  proclaimed  ''  Peace  on  earth  and  good 
wiU  to  men,"  was  it  that  bewildered  and  misled  man 
waa  enabled  to  trace  his  celestial  origin  and  glorious 
destiny* 

The  Sim  of  the  Gospel  has  dispelled  the  darkness 
that  has  rested  on  objects  beyond  the  tomb.  In  the 
Gospel  man  learned  that  when   the   dust  returned  to 
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dust  the  spirit  fled  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  He  there 
found  that  though  man  has  lost  the  image  of  his  divine 
Creator,  he  is  still  destined,  after  this  earthly  house  of 
his  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  to  an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  to  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Soon  after  the  writing  of  this  remarkable  composi- 
tion, Harriet's  child-life  in  Litchfield  came  to  an  end, 
for  that  same  year  she  went  to  Hartford  to  pursue  her 
studies  in  a  school  which  had  been  recently  established 
by  her  sister  Catherine  in  that  city. 
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Miss  Catherine  Beecher.  —  Froflj^sor  Fisher. —^  The  Wreck  ov 

THE  Al.BlX>N  AND  DeATH  OF  FruFESSOR  FiSHER,  **  "  ThE  MINIS- 
TER'S Wooing."  —  Miss  Catheiune  Beecher's  SpmirrAi*  His- 
tory, —  Mrs.  Stow e' 8  Recollections  of  her  School  Pays 
IN  Hartford,  —  Her  Conversion.  —  Unites  with  the  First 
Church  in  Hartfukd,^ — Her  Dourts  an0  Subsequent  Eeu- 
Gious  Development.  ^  Her  Final  Peack. 

The  school  days  in  Hart  ford  began  a  new  era  in 
Harrietts  life.  It  was  the  famiative  period,  and  it  is 
therefore  important  to  Bay  a  few  words  c(meerning  her 
sister  Catherine,  under  whose  immediate  supervision  she 
was  to  continue  her  education*  In  fact,  no  one  can 
comprehend  either  Mrs.  Stowe  or  lier  writings  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  life  and  eliaraeter  of  this  re- 
markable woman,  whose  strong,  vigorous  mind  and  tre» 
mendons  personality  indelibly  stamped  themselves  on 
the  sensitive,  yielding,  dreamy,  and  ]ioetic  nature  of 
the  younger  sister.  Jlrs.  Stowe  herself  has  said  that 
the  two  persons  who  most  strongly  influenced  her  at 
this  period  of  her  life  were  her  brotlier  Edward  and  her 
sister  Catherine. 

Catherine  w^as  the  oldest  child  of  L^nuan  Beecher 
and  Roxanna  Foote,  his  wife*  In  a  little  battered 
journal  found  among  her  papers  is  a  short  sketch  of 
her  life,  \^Titten  when  she  was  seventy-six  years  of  age. 
In  a  tremulous  hand  she  begins  :  "  I  was  born  at  East 
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Hampton,  L.  I.,  September  5,  1800,  at  5  p.  m*j  in  the 
large  parlor  opposite  father's  study.  Don't  remember 
much  about  it  myself/'  The  sparkle  of  wit  in  thia 
brief  notice  of  the  circumstances  of  her  birth  is  very 
characteristic.  All  through  her  life  little  ripples  of  f  nn 
were  continually  playing  on  the  surface  of  that  current 
of  intense  thought  and  feelijig  in  which  her  deep,  ear- 
nest nature  flowed. 

When  she  was  ten  years  of  age  her  father  removed 
to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  her  happy  girlliood  Wiis  passed 
in  that  place.  Her  bright  and  versatile  mind  and  ready 
wit  enabled  her  to  pass  brilliantly  through  her  school 
days  with  but  little  mental  exertion,  and  those  who 
knew  her  slightly  might  have  iniagmed  her  to  be  only 
a  bright,  thoughtless,  %ht4ieartcd  girl.  In  Boston,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  she  took  lessons  in  music  and  draw* 
ling,  and  became  so  proficient  in  these  branches  as  to 
.  secure  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  young  lathes'  school, 
kept  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Judd,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  at 
New  London,  Conn.  About  this  time  she  formed  the 
LiMicpiaintance  of  Professor  Alexander  Jletcalf  Fisher,  of 
Tale  Colk*ge,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  young  men 
in  New  England.  In  January  of  the  year  1822  they  be- 
came engaged,  and  the  following  spring  Professor  Fisher 
Bailed  for  Europe  to  purchase  books  and  scientific  ap* 
paratus  for  the  use  of  his  department  in  the  college. 

In  his  last  letter  to  Miss  Beecher,  dated  March  31, 
1822,  he  writes :  — 

^^  I  set  out  at  10  precisely  to-morrow,  in  the  Albion 
for  Liverpool;  the  ship  has  no  superior  in  the  whole 
number  of  excellent  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  and 
Captain  Williams  is  regarded  as  first  on  their  list  of 
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commaDders.  The  accommodations  are  admirable  — 
fare  $140.  Unless  our  ship  should  speak  some  one 
bound  to  America  on  the  passage,  you  will  probably 
not  hear  from  me  under  two  months." 

Before  two  months  had  passed  came  vague  rumors  of 
a  terrible  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Then  the 
tidings  that  the  Albion  was  lost.  Then  came  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pond,  at  Kinsale,  Ireland,  dated  May  2, 
1822:  — 

"  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Albion  packet  of  New  York,  bound  to  Liverpool.  It 
was  a  melancholy  shipwreck.  It  happened  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  April.  Professor 
Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  was  one  of  the  passengers. 
Out  of  twenty-three  cabin  passengers,  but  one  reached 
the  shore.  He  is  a  Mr.  Everhart,  of  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  informs  me  that  Professor  Fisher 
was  injured  by  things  that  fetched  away  in  the  cabin  at 
the  time  the  sliip  was  knocked  down.  This  was  be- 
tween 8  and  9  o*clock  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
first.  Mr.  Fisher,  though  badly  bruised,  was  calm  and 
resolute,  and  assisted  Captain  Williams  by  taking  the 
injured  compass  to  his  berth  and  repairing  it.  About 
five  minutes  before  the  vessel  struck  Captain  Williams 
informed  the  passengers  of  their  danger,  and  all  went 
on  deck  except  Professor  Fisher,  who  remained  sitting 
in  his  berth.  Mr.  Everhart  was  the  last  person  who 
left  the  cabin,  and  the  last  who  ever  saw  Professor 
Fisher  alive." 

I  should  not  have  spoken  of  this  incident  of  family 
history  with  such  minuteness,  except  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  much  a  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life  as  to  make  it 
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impossible  to  understand  either  her  character  or  her 
most  important  works  without  it*  Without  this  inci- 
dent "  The  Minister's  Wooing  *'  never  would  have  been 
written,  for  both  Mrs.  Marvjoi's  terrible  soul  struggles 
and  old  Canduce's  direct  and  effective  solution  of  all 
religious  difficulties  find  their  origin  in  this  stranded, 
storm-beaten  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  terri- 
ble mental  conflicts  through  which  her  sister  afterward 
passed,  for  she  believed  Professor  Fisher  eternally  lost. 
No  mind  more  directly  and  powerfully  influenced  Hai^- 
riet*s  than  that  of  her  sister  Catherine,  unless  it  was 
her  brother  Edward's,  and  that  which  acted  with  such 
overwhelniiug  power  on  the  strong,  unyielding  mind 
of  the  older  sister  must  have,  in  time,  a  permanent  and 
abiding  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  younger. 

After  Professor  Fisher's  death  his  books  came  into 
Miss  Beecher's  possession,  and  among  them  was  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Scott's  works.  It  was  an  epoch  in  the 
family  history  when  Doctor  Bcecher  came  down-stairs 
one  day  with  a  copy  of  **  Ivanhoe "  in  his  hand,  and 
said:  "  I  have  always  said  that  my  children  should  not 
read  novels,  but  they  must  read  these/* 

The  two  years  follomng  the  death  of  Professor 
FLsher  were  passed  by  Miss  Catherine  Beecher  at 
Franklin,  Mass.,  at  the  home  of  Professor  Fisher's  par- 
ents, where  she  taught  his  two  sisters,  studied  mathe- 
matics with  his  brother  WiUartl,  and  listened  to  Doctor 
Emmons'  fearless  and  pitiless  preaching.  Hers  was  a 
mind  too  strong  and  buoyant  to  be  crushed  and  pros- 
trated by  that  which  would  have  driven  a  weaker  and 
less  resolute  nature  into  insanity.  Of  her  it  may  well 
ba  said :  — 
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**  She  faced  tlie  spectres  of  the  mmd 
And  kid  themf  thus  she  cnme  at  length 
To  find  a  stronger  faitb  her  OWB," 

Gifted  naturally  with  a  capacity  for  close  metapliys- 
ical  analysis  and  a  rolm^t  fearlessness  in  following  her 
premises  to  a  logical  conclusion,  she  arrived  at  results 
startliiiji^  and  original^  if  not  always  of  permanent  value. 

In  1840  she  published  in  the  '^Biblical  Repository" 
an  article  on  Free  Agency,  which  has  heen  acknowl* 
edged  by  competent  critics  as  the  ablest  refutation  of 
Edwards  on  ^^  The  Will"  which  has  appeared.  An 
amufciing  incident  connected  with  this  publication  may 
not  bu  out  of  place  here.  A  certain  eminent  theolog- 
ical professor  of  New  England,  ^dsiting  a  distinguished 
German  theologian  and  speaking  of  this  production, 
Buid :  *'  The  ablest  refutation  of  Edwards  on  '  The 
Will '  wliich  was  ever  written  is  the  work  of  a  woman, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Lyinan  Beecher,"  The  woi-thy 
Teuton  raised  both  hands  in  undisguised  astonishment 
"  You  have  a  woman  that  can  write  an  able  refutation 
of  Edwards  on  *  The  Will '  ?  God  forgive  Christopher 
Columbus  for  discovering  America!" 

Not  finding  herself  able  to  love  a  God  whom  she 
thnnght  of  in  her  own  language  as  "  a  perfectly  happy 
being,  unmoved  by  my  sorrows  or  tears,  and  looking 
upon  me  only  with  dislike  and  aversion,"  she  deter- 
mined "  to  find  happiness  in  li\ing  to  do  good."  *■  It 
was  right  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible,  so  I  prayed  and 
read.  It  was  right  to  try  to  save  others,  so  I  labored 
for  their  salvation.  I  never  had  any  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  hope  of  reward  all  these  years."  She  was  tor- 
mented with  doubts,     "What   has   the  Son  of   God 
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done  which  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  creature  upon 
earth  would  not  have  done?  After  making  such  a 
wretched  race  and  placing  them  in  such  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances, somehow,  without  any  sorrow  or  trouble, 
Jesus  Christ  had  a  human  nature  that  suffered  and 
died.  If  something  else  besides  ourselves  will  do  all 
the  suffering,  who  woidd  not  save  millions  of  wretched 
beings  and  receive  all  the  honor  and  gratitude  without 
any  of  the  trouble  ?  Sometimes  when  such  thoughts 
passed  through  my  mind,  I  felt  that  it  was  all  pride, 
rebeUion,  and  sin.'* 

So  she  struggles  on,  sometimes  floundering  deep  in 
the  mile  of  doubt,  and  then  lilted  for  the  moment 
above  it  by  her  naturally  buoyant  spirits,  and  general 
tendency  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  In  this 
condition  of  mind,  she  came  to  Hartford  in  the  whiter 
of  1824,  and  began  a  school  with  eight  scholars,  and  it 
was  in  the  practical  experience  of  teaching  that  she 
found  a  final  solution  of  all  her  difficulties*  She  con- 
tinues :  — 

**  Aft^r  two  or  three  years  I  commenced  gi^'ing  in- 
struction in  mental  philosophy,  and  at  the  siime  time 
began  a  regular  course  of  lectures  and  histructions 
from  the  Bible,  and  was  much  occupied  with  plans  for 
governing  my  school,  and  in  de\^siog  means  to  lead 
my  pupils  to  become  obedient,  amiable,  and  pious.  By 
degrees  I  finally  arrived  at  the  following  principles  in 
the  government  of  my  school :  — 

**  First.  It  is  indispenscible  that  my  scholars  should 
feel  that  I  am  sincerely  and  deeply  interested  in  their 
best  happiness,  and  the  more  I  can  convince  them  of 
thisj  the  more  ready  wiU  be  their  obedience. 
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"  Second.  The  preservation  of  authority  and  order 
depends  upon  the  certainty  that  unpleasant  conse- 
quences to  themselves  will  inevitably  be  the  result  of 
doing  wrong. 

"  Third.  It  is  equally  necessary,  to  preserve  my  own 
influence  and  their  affection,  that  they  should  feel  that 
punishment  is  the  natural  result  of  wrong-doing  in 
such  a  way  that  they  shall  regard  themselves,  instead 
of  me,  as  the  cause  of  their  punishment. 

"  Fourth.  It  is  indispensable  that  my  scholars  should 
see  that  my  requisitions  are  reasonable.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  can  be  shown,  and  in  this  way  such 
confidence  will  be  the  result  that  they  will  trust  to  my 
judgment  and  knowledge,  in  cases  where  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given. 

"  Fifth.  The  more  I  can  make  my  scholars  feel  that 
I  am  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  self-denying  benevolence, 
the  more  confidence  they  will  feel  in  me,  and  the  more 
they  will  be  incUned  to  submit  to  self-denying  duties 
for  the  good  of  others. 

"  After  a  while  I  began  to  compare  my  experience 
with  the  government  of  God.  I  finally  got  through 
the  whole  subject,  and  drew  out  the  results,  and  found 
that  all  my  difficulties  were  solved  and  all  my  darkness 
dispelled." 

Her  solution  in  brief  is  nothing  more  than  that  view 
of  the  divine  nature  which  was  for  so  many  years 
preached  by  her  brother,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
set  forth  in  the  writings  of  her  sister  Harriet,  —  the 
conception  of  a  being  of  infinite  love,  patience,  and 
kindness  who  suffers  with  man.  The  sufferings  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  were  not  the  sufferings  of  his  hu- 
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^  man  nature  merely,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Him.  In  Chi-ist  we  see  the  only  revelation 
of  God,  and  that  is  the  revelation  of  one  that  suffers. 
This  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  "  The  Minister*s  Woo- 
"  and  it  is  the  idea  of  God  in  which  the  storm* 
ftossed  soul  of  the  older  sister  at  last  found  rest.  All 
this  was  directly  opposed  to  that  fundamental  principle 
of  theologians  that  God,  being  the  infinitely  perfect 
Behig,  cannot  suffer,  because  suffering  indicates  imper- 
fection. To  Miss  Beecher's  mind  the  lack  of  ability  to 
suffer  with  his  suffering  creatures  was  a  more  serious 
imperfection^  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  ^'  The  Jlinister's  Wooing "  for  a  complete 
presentation  of  this  subject,  especially  the  passage  that 
begins,  "  Sorrow  is  divine ;  soitow  is  reigning  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe/* 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1824,  while  her  sister  Cath- 
erine was  passing  through  the  suul  crisis  which  we  have 
been  describing,  Harriet  came  to  the  school  that  she 
had  recently  established. 

In  a  letter  to  her  son  written  in  1886,  speaking  of 
this  period  of  her  life,  Mrs,  Stowe  says :  "  Somewhere 
between  my  twelfth  and  thirteenth  year  I  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  my  elder  sister  Catherine,  in  the 
school  that  she  had  just  started  in  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut. When  I  entf^red  the  scliool  there  were  not  more 
than  twenty-five  scholars  in  it,  but  it  afterwards  num- 
bered its  pupils  by  the  hundreds.  The  school-room  was 
on  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  Christ  ChiuTh,  over 
Sheldon  &  Colton's  harness  store,  at  the  sign  of  the 
two  white  horses.  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasure  and 
gmprise  which  these  two  white  horses  produced  in  my 
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mind  when  I  first  saw  theni.  One  of  the  young  men 
who  worked  in  the  rear  of  the  harness  store  had  a  most 
heautifnl  tenor  voice,  and  it  was  my  delight  to  hear 
him  siujxiDfT  in  school  hom-s :  — 

*  When  ill  cold  oblivion's  shade 
Beauty,  wcmlth,  aiid  jjower  afe  laid, 
Whcu,  iimuBd  the  sculjitur^d  shrine, 
Mt>as  shall  cUag  mid  ivy  twine, 
Where  immortal  spirits  rt-igu, 
There  shall  we  all  meet  again/ 

*^  As  my  father's  salary  was  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  his  large  family,  the  expense  of  my  board  in  Hart- 
ford was  provided  for  by  a  species  of  exchange.  Mr, 
Isaac  D*  Bull  sent  a  daughter  to  Miss  Pierce's  seminary 
in  Litchfield,  and  she  boarded  in  my  father's  family  in 
exchange  for  my  board  in  her  father's  family*  If  my 
good^  refined,  neat,  particular  stepmother  could  have 
chosen,  she  could  not  have  found  a  family  more  exactly 
suited  to  her  desires.  The  very  soul  of  neatness  and 
order  pervaded  the  whole  establishment.  Mr,  L  D. 
Bull  was  a  fine,  vigorous,  white-haii'cd  man  on  the  de- 
clining slope  of  life,  but  full  of  energy  and  of  kind- 
ness. Mr.  Samuel  ColHns,  a  neighbor  who  fived  next 
door,  used  to  fretpiently  come  in  and  make  most  im- 
pressive and  solemn  calls  on  Miss  Mary  Anne  Bull,  who 
was  a  brunette  and  a  ct'Icl»r:(trd  beautj"  of  the  day.  I 
well  remember  her  lon*r  ravfu  rurls  fallinsj  from  the 
comb  that  held  them  up  on  the  top  of  her  head.  She 
had  a  rich  soprano  voice,  and  was  the  leading  singer  in 
the  Centre  Church  choir.  The  two  brothel's  also  had 
fine,  manly  voices,  and  the  family  circle  was  often  en^ 
livened  by  quartette  singing  and  flute  playing,  Mr* 
Bull  kept  a  very  large  wholesale  diug  store  on  Front 
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Street,  in  which  his  two  sons,  Albert  and  James,  were 
clerks.  The  oldest  son,  Watson  Bull,  had  estabHshed 
a  retiiil  drtig  store  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Good  Samaritan/ 
A  large  picture  of  the  Good  Samaritan  relieving  the 
wounded  traveler  formed  a  striking  part  of  the  sign, 
and  was  contemplated  by  me  with  reverence. 

**  The  mother  of  the  family  gave  me  at  once  a  child's 
place  in  her  heart.  A  neat  little  hall  chamber  was 
allotted  to  me  for  my  own,  and  a  well  made  and  kept 
single  bed  was  given  me,  of  which  I  took  daily  care 
with  a^vful  satisfaction.  If  I  was  sick  nothmg  could 
exceed  the  wateliful  care  and  tender  Diirsing  of  Mrs, 
Bull,  In  school  my  two  most  intimate  friends  were 
the  leading  scholars.  They  had  Avritten  to  me  before 
I  came  and  I  had  answered  their  letters,  and  on  my 
arrival  they  gave  me  the  warmest  welcome.  One  was 
Catherine  Ledyard  Cogswell,  daughter  of  the  leading 
and  best-beloved  of  Hartford  physicians.  The  other 
was  Georgiana  May,  daughter  of  a  most  lovely  Chris- 
tian woman  who  was  a  widow,  Georfnana  was  one  of 
many  cliildren,  ha\ing  two  younger  sisters,  Mary  and 
Gertrude,  and  several  brothers,  Catherine  Cogswell 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  sprightly,  sunny-tempered 
indi^^duaIs  I  have  ever  known.  She  was,  in  fact,  so 
much  beloved  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  see  much 
of  her.  Her  time  was  all  bespoken  by  different  girls. 
One  might  walk  with  her  to  school,  another  had  the 
like  promise  on  the  way  home.  And  at  recess,  of  which 
we  had  every  day  a  sliort  half  hour,  there  was  always 
a  suppliant  at  Katy's  shrine,  whom  she  found  it  hard 
to  refuse-  Yet,  among  all  these  claimants,  she  did  keep 
a  little  place  here  and  there  for  me.     Georgiana  was 
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older  and  graver,  and  less  faLscinaring  to  the  other  girls, 
but  between  her  and  me  there  grew  np  the  warmest 
friendship,  which  proved  lifelong  in  its  constancy. 

•'  Catherine  and  Georgiana  were  reading  *  Virgil ' 
when  I  came  to  the  school.  I  began  the  study  of  Latin 
alone,  and  at  the  end  of  the  iirst  year  made  a  transla- 
tion of  •  OWd '  in  verse,  whiih  was  read  at  the  final 
exhibition  of  the  school,  and  regarded,  I  believe,  as  a 
very  creilitable  performance.  1  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  poetry,  and  it  was  my  dream  to  be  a  poet.  I 
began  a  drama  called  •  Cleon.'  The  scene  was  laid  in 
the  court  and  time  of  the  enii>eror  Xero,  and  Cleon  was 
a  Greek  lord  residing  at  Nero's  court,  who,  after  much 
searching  and  doubting,  at  last  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christknits'.  I  filled  blank  book  after  blank  book 
with  this  drama.  It  filled  my  thoughts  sleeping  and 
wakinnr.  One  day  sister  Catherine  pounced  down  upon 
me,  and  said  that  I  must  not  waste  my  time  writing 
poetry,  but  discipline  my  mind  by  the  study  of  Butler's 
^  Analogy.'  So  after  this  I  wTote  out  abstracts  from 
the  'Analogy,'  and  instructed  a  class  of  girls  as  old  as 
myself,  being  compelled  to  master  each  chapter  just 
ahead  of  the  class  I  was  teaching.  About  this  time  I 
read  Baxter's  '  Saint's  Rest.'  I  do  not  think  any  book 
affected  me  more  powerfully.  As  I  walked  the  pave- 
ments I  used  to  wish  that  they  might  sink  beneath  me 
if  only  I  might  find  myself  in  heiiven.  I  was  at  the 
same  time  very  much  interested  in  Butler's  *  Analogy,' 
for  Mr.  Brace  used  to  lecture  on  such  themes  when  I 
was  at  Miss  Pierce's  school  at  Litchfield.  I  also  began 
the  study  of  French  and  ItaUan  with  a  Miss  Degan, 
who  was  bom  in  Italy. 
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^'  It  was  about  this  time  tliat  I  first  believed  myself 
to  be  a  Christian-  I  was  spending  my  summer  vacation 
at  home^  in  Litchfield*  I  shall  ever  remember  tliat 
dewy,  fresh  summer  morning.  1  knew  that  it  was  a 
saeramental  Sunday,  and  thought  with  sadness  that 
when  aU  the  good  people  should  take  the  sacrificial 
bread  and  wine  I  should  be  left  out.  I  tried  hard  to 
feel  my  sins  and  count  them  up ;  but  what  with  the 
birds,  the  daisies,  and  the  brooks  that  ripjiled  by  the 
way,  it  was  impossible,  1  came  into  cliurch  quite  dis- 
satisfied with  myself,  and  as  I  looked  upon  the  pure 
white  cloth,  tlie  snowy  bread  and  shining  cups,  of  the 
communion  table,  thought  mth  a  sigh :  *  There  won't 
be  imything  for  me  to^ay ;  it  is  all  for  these  gro\\'n'Up 
Christians.'  Nevertheless,  when  father  began  to  speak, 
I  was  drawn  to  listen  by  a  certain  pathetic  earnestness 
in  his  voice.  Most  of  father*s  sermons  were  as  unin* 
telligible  to  me  as  if  he  had  spoken  in  Choctaw.  But 
sometimes  he  preached  what  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
a  *  frame  sermon ; '  that  is,  a  sermon  that  sprung  out 
of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  occasion,  and  which  conse- 
quently  could  be  neither  premeditated  nor  repeated. 
His  text  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  decla- 
ration of  Jesus :  *  Behold,  I  call  you  no  longer  servants, 
but  fi-iends.'  His  theme  was  Jesus  as  a  soul  friend 
offered  to  every  human  being. 

*^  Forgetting  all  his  hair-splitting  distinctions  and 
dialectic  subtleties,  he  spoke  in  direct,  simple,  and 
tender  language  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  and  his 
care  for  the  soul.  He  pictured  Him  as  patient  with 
our  errors,  compassionate  with  our  weaknesses,  and 
sympathetic  for  our  sorrows.     He  went  on  to  say  how 
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He  was  ever  near  us,  enlightening  our  ignorance,  guid- 
injr  oui"  wanderiujjs,  comfortiujr  our  sorrows  with  a  love 
unwairied  by  faults,  iinchilled  by  ingratitudej  till  at 
last  lie  should  present  us  faultless  before  the  throne  of 
his  glory  with  exceeding  joy. 

**  I  sat  intent  and  absorbed.  Oh  !  how  much  I 
needed  just  such  a  friend^  I  thought  to  myself.  Then 
the  awfid  fact  came  over  me  that  I  had  never  had  any 
conviction  of  my  sins,  and  consequently  could  not  come 
to  Him*  I  longed  to  cry  out  '  I  will/  when  father 
made  his  passionate  ajipeal,  *  Come,  then,  and  trust 
your  soul  to  this  faithful  friend.'  Like  a  flash  it  came 
over  me  that  if  I  needed  conviction  of  sin.  He  w^as  able 
to  give  me  even  this  also.  I  would  trust  Him  for  the 
whole.  My  whole  soul  was  illumined  with  joy,  and 
as  I  left  the  church  to  walk  home,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
i£  Nature  herself  were  husliing  her  breath  to  hear  the 
music  of  heaven. 

"  As  soon  as  father  came  home  and  was  seated  in  his 
study,  I  went  up  to  him  and  fell  in  his  arms  siiying, 

*  Father,  I  have  given  myself  to  Jesus,  and  Ho  has  taken 
me.*  I  never  shall  forget  the  expression  of  his  face  as 
he  looked  down  into  my  earnest,  cliildish  eyes ;  it  was 
BO  sweet,  so  gentle,  and  like  sunlight  breaking  out  upon 
a  landscape.  'Is  it  so?'  he  said,  hohling  me  silently 
to  Im  heart,  as  I  felt  tlie  hot  tears  fall  on  my  head. 

*  Then  has  a  new  flower  blossomed  in  the  kingdom  this 
day.'" 

If  she  could  have  been  let  alone,  and  taught  "  to  look 
up  and  not  down,  forward  and  not  back,  out  and  not 
in,'*  this  religious  experience  might  have  gone  on  as 
sweetly  and  naturally  as  the  openmg  of  a  flower  in  the 
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gentle  rays  of  the  sun.  But  unfortunately  this  waa 
not  possible  at  that  tune,  when  self-examination  was 
carried  to  an  extreme  that  was  calculated  to  drive  a 
nervous  and  sensitive  mind  well-nigh  distracted-  First, 
even  her  sister  Catherine  was  afraid  that  there  might 
be  something  wrong  in  the  case  of  a  lamb  that  had 
come  into  the  fold  without  being  first  chased  all  over 
the  lot  by  the  shepherd ;  great  stress  being  laid,  in 
those  days,  on  what  was  called  '*  being  under  conv*ic' 
tion.'*  Then  also  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Hartford,  a  bosom  friend  of  Dr.  Beeeher,  looked  with 
melancholy  and  suspicious  eyes  on  this  unusual  and 
doubtfid  path  to  heaven,  —  but  more  of  this  hereafter. 
Harriet's  conversion  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1825, 
when  she  was  fourteen,  and  the  following  year,  April, 
1826,  Dr,  Beeeher  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Litchtield 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  Boston, 
Mass*  In  a  letter  to  her  grandmother  Foote  at  GutI' 
ford,  dated  Hartford,  March  4,  1826,  Harriet  writes  :  — 

"  You  have  probably  heard  that  our  home  in  Litch- 
field is  broken  up.  Papa  has  received  a  call  to  Boston, 
and  concluded  to  accept,  because  he  could  not  support 
his  family  in  Litchfield,  He  was  dismissed  last  week 
Tuesday,  and  will  be  here  (Hartford)  next  Tuesday 
with  mamma  and  Isabel*  Aunt  Esther  wiE  tiike 
Charles  and  Tliomas  to  her  house  for  the  present. 
Papa's  salary  is  to  be  $2,000  and  $500  settlement. 

**I  attend  school  constantly  and  am  making  some 
progress  in  my  studies,  I  devote  most  of  my  attention 
to  Lfitin  and  to  arithmetic,  and  hope  soon  to  prepare 
myself  to  assist  Catherine  in  the  schnoL" 

This  breaking  up  of  the  Litchfield  home  led  Harriet, 
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under  her  father's  advice,  to  seek  to  connect  herself 
with  the  First  Church  of  Hartford.  Accordingly, 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  school  friends,  she  went  one 
day  to  the  pastor's  study  to  consult  with  him  concern- 
ing the  contemplated  step.  The  good  man  Kstened 
attentively  to  the  child's  simple  and  modest  statement 
of  Christian  experience,  and  then  w^lh  an  awful,  though 
kindly,  solemnity  of  speech  and  manner  said,  ''  Harriet, 
do  you  feel  that  if  the  universe  shoidd  he  destroyed 
(awful  pause)  you  could  be  happy  with  God  alone?" 
After  struggling  in  vain,  in  her  mental  be^vilderment, 
to  fix  in  her  muid  some  definite  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sounds  which  fell  on  her  ear  like  the 
measured  strokes  of  a  bell,  the  child  of  fourteen  stam- 
mered out,  ^^  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  realize,  I  trust,"  continued  the  doctor,  *^  in 
some  measure  at  least,  the  deceitfulness  of  your  heart, 
and  that  in  punishment  for  your  sins  God  might  justly 
leave  you  to  make  yourself  as  miserable  as  you  have 
Tnade  yourself  sinful  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  again  stammered  Harriet. 

Having  thus  effectually^  and  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
fixed  the  cliild's  attention  on  the  morbid  and  over-sen- 
sitive workings  of  her  own  lieart,  the  good  and  truly 
kind-hearted  man  dismissed  her  with  a  fatherly  bene- 
diction. But  \Yhere  was  the  joyous  ecstasy  of  that 
beautiful  Sabbath  morning  of  a  year  ago?  Where 
was  that  heavenly  friend?  Yet  was  not  this  as  it 
should  be,  and  might  not  God  leave  her  *^  to  make  hei^ 
self  as  miserable  as  she  had  made  herself  sinfid  "  ? 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  her  brother  Edward,  about 
this  time,  she  writes  ;  "  My  whole  life  is  one  continued 
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iggle:  I  do  notliiiig  right.  I  yield  to  temptation 
'almost  as  soon  as  it  assails  me.  My  deepest  feelings 
are  very  evanescent,  I  am  beset  behind  and  before, 
and  my  sins  take  away  all  my  happiness,  Bnt  that 
which  most  constantly  besets  me  is  pride —  I  can  trace 
almost  all  my  sins  back  to  it." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  school  is  prospering.  Febru- 
ary 16,  1827,  Catherine  writes  to  Dr.  Beecher :  **  My 
affairs  go  on  well.  The  stock  is  all  taken  up,  and  next 
week  I  hope  to  have  out  the  prospectus  of  the  *  Hart- 
ford Female  Seminary/  I  hope  the  building  wUl  be 
done,  and  all  tilings  in  order,  by  June,  The  Enghsh 
lady  is  coming  with  twelve  pupils  from  New  York.'* 
Speaking  of  Harriet,  who  was  at  this  time  with  her 
father  m  Boston,  she  adds  :  **  I  have  received  some  let- 
ters from  Harriet  to-<:lay  which  make  me  feel  uneasy. 
She  says,  ^I  don't  know  as  I  am  fit  for  anything,  and  I 
have  thought  that  I  could  wish  to  die  young,  and  let 
the  remembrance  of  me  and  my  faults  perish  in  the 
grave,  rather  than  live,  as  I  fear  I  do,  a  trouble  to 
every  one*  You  don't  know  how  perfectly  wretched  I 
often  feel :  so  useless,  so  weak,  so  destitute  of  all 
energy.  Mamma  often  tells  me  that  I  am  a  strange, 
inconsistent  being.  Sometimes  I  could  not  sleep,  and 
have  groaned  and  cried  till  midnight,  while  in  the  day- 
time I  tried  to  appear  cheerful  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  papa  reproved  me  for  laughing  so  much,  I  was 
80  absent  sometimes  that  I  made  strange  mistakes,  and 
then  they  all  laughed  at  me,  and  I  laughed,  too, 
though  I  felt  as  though  I  should  go  distracted.  I 
wrote  rules;  made  out  a  regular  system  for  dividing 
my  time ;  but  my  feelings  vary  so  much  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  be  regular,'  " 
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But  let  Harriet  **  take  courage  in  Iier  dark  sorrowa 
and  meluui'holieSj"  as  Carlyle  says :  "  Samuel  Jolmsou 
too  liad  hypochondrias ;  all  great  souls  are  apt  to  have, 
and  to  be  in  thick  darkness  jjenerally  till  the  eternal 
ways  and  the  celestial  guidmg  stars  disclose  themselves, 
and  the  vague  ahyss  of  life  knits  itself  up  into  fiima- 
ments  for  them," 

At  the  same  time  (the  winter  of  1827),  Catherine 
writes  to  Edward  concerning  Harriet :  **  If  she  could 
come  here  (Hartford)  it  might  he  the  best  thing  for 
her,  for  she  can  talk  freely  to  me,  I  can  get  her 
books,  and  Catherine  Cogswell,  Georgiana  May,  and 
her  friends  here  coidd  do  more  for  her  than  any  one 
in  Boston,  for  they  love  her  and  she  loves  them  very 
much,  Georgiana's  difficulties  are  different  from  Hai^ 
riet'8  :  she  is  speculating  about  doctriues^  etc,  Harriet 
will  have  young  society  here  all  the  time,  which  she 
canuot  have  at  liome,  and  I  think  cheerful  and  amus- 
incj  friends  will  do  much  for  her,  I  can  do  better  in 
preparing  her  to  teach  drawing  than  any  one  else,  for  I 
best  linow  what  is  needed." 

It  was  evidently  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  to  restore  Harriet  to  a  more  tranquil  and  health- 
ful frame  of  mind ;  consequently  in  the  spring  of 
1827,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Georgiana  May,  she 
went  to  \4sit  her  grandmother  Foote  at  Nut  Plains, 
Guilford.  Miss  May  refers  to  this  %isit  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs»  Foote,  in  January  of  the  following  winter. 

Hartford,  January  4, 1S28, 
Dear  Mrs.  Foote,  —   .  .  ,  I  very  often  think  of 
you  and  the  happy  Lours  I  passed  at  your  house  last 
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Spring.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday :  now, 
while  I  am  wi'itiiig,  I  can  see  yoiu*  pleasiint  house  and 
the  familiar  objects  around  you  as  distinctly  as  the  day 
I  left  them,  Harriet  and  I  are  very  much  the  same 
gii"ls  we  were  then.  1  do  not  believe  we  have  altered 
very  much,  though  she  is  improved  in  some  respects. 


The  August  following  this  visit  to  Guilford  Harriet 
writes  to  her  brother  Edward  in  a  vein  whicli  is  still 
stieaked  with  sadness,  but  shows  some  indication  of 
retiu-ning  health  of  mind. 

"  Many  of  my  objections  you  did  remove  that  after* 
noon  we  spent  together.  After  that  I  was  not  as  un- 
happy as  I  had  been.  I  feltj  nevertheless,  that  my 
views  were  very  indistinct  and  contradietoryj  and  feared 
that  if  you  left  me  thus  I  might  return  to  the  same 
dark,  desolate  state  in  which  I  had  been  all  summer. 
I  felt  that  my  immortal  interest,  my  happiness  for  both 
worlds,  was  depending  on  the  turn  my  feelings  might 
take.  In  my  disappointment  and  disti'esa  I  called  upon 
God,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  heard.  I  felt  that  He 
could  supply  the  loss  of  all  earthly  love.  All  misery 
and  darkness  were  over.  I  felt  as  if  restored,  never- 
more to  fall.  Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss  had 
long  been  a  stranger  to  me.  But  even  then  I  had 
doul*ts  as  to  whether  these  feehngs  were  right,  because 
I  felt  love  to  God  alone  without  that  ardent  love  for 
my  fellow-creatures  which  Christians  have  often  felt. 
...  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  it  is  makes  me  reluc- 
tant to  speak  of  my  feelings.  It  costs  me  an  effort  to 
express  feeling  of  any  kind,  but  more  particularly  to 
speak  of   my  private   religious   feelings.     If   any  one 
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questions  me,  my  first  impulse  is  to  conceal  all  I  can. 
As  for  expression  of  affection  towards  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  my  companions  or  friends,  the  stronger 
the  affection  the  less  inclination  have  I  to  express  it. 
Yet  sometimes  I  think  myself  the  most  frank,  open, 
and  communicative  of  beings,  and  at  other  times  the 
most  reserved.  If  yon  can  resolve  all  these  caprices 
into  general  principles,  you  wiU  do  more  than  I  can. 
Your  speaking  so  much  philosophicidly  has  a  tendency 
to  repress  confidence*  We  never  wish  to  have  our 
feeUngs  analyzed  down ;  and  very  httle,  nothing,  that 
we  say  brought  to  the  test  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion« 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  if  I  only  could  adopt  the 
\aews  of  God  you  presented  to  my  niind,  they  woidd 
exert  a  strong  and  beneficial  influence  over  my  char- 
acter. But  I  am  afraid  to  accept  them  for  several  rea- 
sons.  First,  it  seems  to  be  taking  from  the  majesty 
and  dignity  of  the  di\^ne  character  to  suppose  that  his 
happiness  can  be  at  all  affected  by  the  conduct  of  his 
sinful,  erring  creatures.  Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  views  of  God  woidd  have  an  effect  on  our  own 
minds  in  lessening  that  reverence  and  fear  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  motives  to  us  for  action.  For,  although 
to  a  generous  mind  the  thought  of  the  love  of  God 
would  be  a  sufiicient  incentive  to  action,  there  are  times 
of  coldness  when  that  love  is  not  felt,  and  then  there 
remains  no  sort  of  stimulus.  I  find  as  I  adopt  these 
sentiments  I  feel  less  fear  of  God,  and,  in  view  of  sin, 
I  feel  only  a  sensation  of  grief  which  is  more  easily  dis- 
pelled and  forgotten  than  that  I  formerly  felt.'* 

A  letter  dated  January  3,  1828,  shows  us  that  Har* 
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net  had  returned  to  Hartford  and  was  preparing  her- 
self to  teach  diawing  and  painting,  under  the  direction 
of  her  sister  Catherine, 


My  dear  GraxdmotheRj  —  I  shoidd  have  written 
before  to  assure  you  of  my  remembrance  of  you,  hut  I 
have  been  constantly  employed,  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
2g  till  after  dark  at  nightj  in  taking  lessons  of  a  paint- 
ing and  drawing  master,  witii  only  an  intermission  long 
enough  to  swallow  a  little  dinner  which  was  sent  to  me 
in  the  school-room.  You  may  easily  believe  that  after 
spending  the  day  in  thLs  manner,  I  did  not  feel  in  a  very 
epistolary  humor  in  the  evening,  and  if  I  had  been,  I 
could  not  have  written,  for  when  I  tlid  not  go  immedi- 
ately to  bed  I  was  obliged  to  get  a  long  French  lesson. 

The  seminary  is  finished,  and  the  school  going  on 
nicely.  Miss  Clarissa  Brown  is  assisting  Catherine  in 
the  school.  Besides  her,  Catherine,  and  myself,  there 
lare  two  other  teachers  who  both  board  in  the  family 
with  us :  one  is  Miss  Degan,  an  Italian  lady  who 
teaches  French  and  Indian  j  she  rooms  with  me,  and  is 
very  interesting  and  agreeable.  Miss  Hawks  is  room- 
ing with  Catherine.  In  some  respects  she  reminds  me 
very  much  of  my  mother.  She  is  gentle,  affectionate, 
modest,  and  retiring,  and  much  beloved  by  all  the 
scholars*  ...  I  am  still  going  on  with  my  French, 
and  carrying  two  young  ladies  through  Virgil,  and  if 
I  have  time,  shall  commence  Italian* 

I  am  very  comfortable  and  happy. 

I  propose,  my  dear  grandmamma,  to  send  you  by 
the  first  opportunity  a  dish  of  fniit  of  my  own  paint- 
ing.    Pray  do  not  now  devour  it  in  anticipation,  for  I 
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cannot  promise  that  you  will  not  find  it  sadly  tasteless 
in  reality.  If  so,  please  excuse  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  young  artist,  I  admire  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
painting,  and  I  wish  to  improve  it ;  it  was  what  my 
dear  mother  admu'ed  and  loved,  and  I  cherish  it  for  her 
sake.  I  have  thought  more  of  this  deai'est  of  all  BiU-thly 
friends  these  late  yearSj  since  1  have  been  old  enough 
to  know  her  character  and  appreciate  her  worth.  I 
sometimes  think  that,  had  she  lived,  I  might  have  Iieen 
botli  better  and  happier  than  1  now  am,  but  God  is 
good  and  wise  in  all  his  ways* 


A  letter  written  to  her  brother  Edward  in  Boston, 
dated  March  27 j  1828,  shows  how  slowly  she  adopted 
the  view  of  God  that  finally  became  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  elements  in  her  writings. 

"  I  think  that  those  views  of  God  which  you  have 
presented  to  me  have  had  an  influence  in  restoring  my 
mind  to  its  natural  tone.  But  still,  after  all,  God  is  a 
beios:  afar  off.  He  is  so  far  above  us  that  anvthingf 
but  the  most  distant  reverential  affection  seems  almost 
sacrilegious.  It  is  that  affection  that  can  lead  us  to  be 
familiar  that  the  heart  needs.  But  easy  and  familiar 
expressions  of  attachment  and  that  sort  of  confidential 
communication  which  I  should  address  to  papa  or  you 
would  be  improper  for  a  subject  to  address  to  a  king, 
much  less  for  us  to  address  to  the  King  of  kings.  The 
language  of  prayer  is  of  necessity  stately  and  formal, 
and  we  cannot  clothe  all  the  bttle  minuti.TP  of  our  wants 
and  troubles  in  it.  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  bow 
I  feel  when  I  pray.  I  feel  that  I  love  God,  —  that  is, 
that  I  love  Christi  —  that  I  find  comfort  and  happiness 
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in  it,  and  yet  it  is  not  that  kind  of  comfort  wliieh 
would  arise  ft-om  free  communieation  of  my  wants  and 
sorrows  to  a  friend.  I  sometimes  wish  that  the  Saviour 
were  visibly  present  in  tliis  workl^  that  1  might  go  to 
Him  for  a  solution  of  some  of  my  diliiculties,  •  .  ,  Do 
you  think,  my  dear  brother,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  so  reaUzing  the  presence  and  character  of  God  that 
He  can  supply  the  place  of  earthly  friends  ?  I  really 
wish  to  know  what  you  thmk  of  tliis.  .  .  .  Do  you 
supj>ose  that  God  really  loves  sinners  before  they  come 
to  Him  ?  Some  say  that  we  ought  to  tell  them  that 
God  hates  them,  that  He  looks  on  tliem  with  utter  ab- 
horreneej  and  that  they  must  love  Hmi  before  He  will 
look  on  them  otherwise.  Is  it  right  to  say  to  those 
who  are  in  deep  distress,  ^  God  is  interested  in  you ;  He 
feels  for  and  loves  you '  ?" 

Appended  to  this  letter  is  a  short  note  from  Miss 
Catherine  Beecher,  who  evidently  read  tlie  letter  over 
and  answered  Harriet's  questions  herself.  She  writes : 
"  When  the  young  man  came  to  Jesus,  is  it  not  said 
that  Jesus  loved  him,  though  he  was  unrenewed?" 

In  April,  1828j  Harriet  again  writes  to  her  brother 
Edward :  — 

"I  have  had  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  that 
friend  than  ever  before.  He  has  not  left  me  in  all  my 
weakness.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  love  to  Him  is  the 
love  of  despair*  All  my  communion  with  Him,  though 
sorrowful,  is  sootliing.  I  am  painfully  sensible  of  ig- 
norance and  deficiency,  but  still  I  feel  that  I  am  vnH- 
mg  that  He  should  know  all.  He  will  look  on  all  that 
is  wrong  only  to  purify  and  reform.  He  wiE  never  be 
irritated   or  impatient.     He  will   never  show  me  my 
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faults  in  such  a  manner  as  to  irritate  without  helping 
me*  A  friend  to  whom  I  would  acknowledge  all  my 
faults  must  be  perfect.  Let  any  one  once  be  provoked, 
once  speak  harsldy  to  me,  once  sweep  all  the  chords  of 
my  soul  out  of  tune,  I  never  could  confide  there  again. 
It  is  only  to  the  most  perfect  Being  in  the  universe 
that  imperfection  can  look  and  hope  for  patience*  How 
strange !  .  •  .  You  do  not  know  how  harsh  and  for- 
bidding everytlmig  seems,  compared  with  his  character. 
All  through  the  day  in  my  intercourse  with  others, 
everything  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  calmness  of 
mind  gained  by  communion  vnth  Him.  One  flatters 
me,  another  is  angry  with  me,  another  is  unjust  to  me. 

"  You  speak  of  your  predilections  for  literature  hav- 
ing been  a  snare  to  you,  I  have  found  it  so  myself, 
I  can  scarcely  think,  without  tears  and  indignation, 
that  all  that  is  beautiful  and  lovely  and  poetical  has 
been  laid  on  other  altars.  Oh !  will  there  never  be  a 
poet  with  a  heart  enlarged  and  purified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  shall  throw  all  the  graces  of  harmony, 
all  the  enchantments  of  feeling,  pathos,  and  poetry, 
around  sentiments  worthy  of  them?  ,  .  -  It  matters 
little  what  service  He  has  for  me,  .  ,  .  I  do  not  mean 
to  live  in  vain.  He  has  given  me  talents,  and  I  will 
lay  them  at  his  feet,  well  satisfied,  if  He  will  accept 
them.  All  my  powers  He  can  enlarge.  He  made  my 
mind,  and  He  can  teach  me  to  cultivate  and  exert  its 
faculties." 

The  following  November  she  writes  from  Groton, 
Conn-,  to  Miss  May :  — 

"  I  am  in  such  an  uncertain,  unsettled  state,  travel- 
ing back  and  forth,  that  I  have  very  little  time  to  write. 
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In  the  first  place,  on  my  arrival  in  Boston  I  was 
obliged  to  spend  two  days  in  talking  and  telling  news. 
Then  after  that  came  caUing,  visiting,  etc.,  and  then  I 
came  off  to  Groton  to  see  my  poor  brother  George,  who 
was  quite  out  of  spirits  and  in  very  trjing  circum- 
stances. To-morrow  I  return  to  Boston  and  spend  four 
or  five  days,  and  then  go  to  Franklin,  where  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  vacation. 

**  I  found  the  folks  all  well  on  my  coming  to  Boston, 
and  as  to  my  new  brother,  James,  he  has  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  from  forty  other  babies,  except  a  very 
large  pair  of  blue  eyes  and  an  uncommonly  fair  com- 
plexion, a  thing  which  is  of  no  sort  of  use  or  advan- 
tage to  a  man  or  boy. 

**  I  am  thinking  very  seriously  of  remaining  in  Gro- 
ton and  taking  care  of  the  female  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  of  assistance  and  company  for  George. 
On  some  accoimts  it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  as  re- 
turning to  Hartford,  for  I  should  be  among  strangers* 
Nothing  upon  tliis  point  can  be  definitely  decided  till 
I  have  returned  to  Boston,  and  talked  to  papa  and 
Catherine," 

Evidently  papa  and  Catherine  did  not  approve  of 
the  Groton  plan,  for  in  February  of  the  following 
winter  Harriet  writes  from  Hartford  to  Edwaid,  who 
is  at  this  time  with  his  father  in  Boston :  — 

**My  situation  this  winter  (1829)  is  in  many  respects 
pleasant,  I  room  with  three  other  teachers,  Miss 
Fisher,  Miss  Mary  Button,  and  Miss  Brigham.  Ann 
Fisher  you  know.  Miss  Button  is  about  twentj%  has  a 
fine  mathematical  mind,  and  has  gone  as  far  mto  that 
science  perhaps  as  most  students  at   college*     She  is 
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also,  as  I  am  told,  quite  learned  in  the  languages.  .  .  • 
Miss  Brigliam  is  somewhat  older :  is  possessed  of  a  fine 
mind  and  most  unconquerable  energy  and  perseverance 
of  character.  From  early  childhood  slie  has  heen  de- 
terniioed  to  obtiiin  an  education^  and  to  attain  to  a  cei^ 
tain  standard.  Where  persons  are  determined  to  be 
anything,  they  will  be*  I  think,  for  this  reason,  she 
will  make  a  first-rate  character.  Such  are  my  compan- 
ions. We  spend  our  time  in  school  during  the  day, 
and  in  studying  in  the  evening.  My  plan  of  study  is 
to  read  rhetoric  and  prepare  exercises  for  my  class  the 
first  half  hour  in  the  evening;  after  that  the  rest  of 
the  evening  is  divided  between  French  and  Itahan, 
Thus  you  see  the  plan  of  my  employment  and  the  char- 
acter of  my  immediate  companions.  Besides  these, 
there  are  others  among  the  teachers  and  scholars  wlio 
must  exert  an  influence  over  my  character.  Miss  Be- 
gan, whose  constant  occupation  it  is  to  make  others 
laugh ;  Mrs.  Gamage,  her  room-mate^  a  steady,  de- 
voted, sincere  Christian.  .  .  .  Little  things  have  great 
power  over  me,  and  if  I  meet  \nth  the  least  thing  that 
crosses  my  feelings,  I  am  often  rendered  unhappy  for 
days  and  weeks.  ...  I  wish  I  could  bring  myself  to 
feel  perfectly  indiflerent  to  the  opinions  of  others.  I 
believe  tliat  there  never  was  a  person  more  dependent 
on  the  good  and  evil  opinions  of  those  aroimd  than  I 
am.  This  desire  to  be  loved  forms,  I  fear,  the  great 
motive  for  all  my  actions.  ...  I  Iiiive  been  reading 
carefully  the  book  of  Job,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
confciins  the  views  of  God  which  yon  presented  to  me. 
God  seems  to  have  stripped  a  dependent  creature  of  all 
that  renders  life  desii*able,  and  then  to  have  answered 
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his  complaints  from  the  whirlwind ;  and  instead  of 
showing  mercy  and  pity,  to  have  overwhelmed  hun  hy 
a  display  of  his  pow  er  and  justice.  .  ,  ,  With  the  view 
I  received  from  you,  I  should  have  exjiected  that  a  be- 
ing who  sympathizes  with  his  guilty,  afflicted  creatures 
would  not  have  spoken  thus*  Yet,  after  all^  I  do  be- 
lieve that  God  is  such  a  being  as  you  represent  Ilhn  to 
be,  and  in  the  New  Testament  I  find  in  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ  a  revelation  of  God  as  merciful  aud 
compassionate;  in  fact,  just  such  a  God  as  I  need. 

*'  Somehow  or  another  you  have  such  a  reasonable 
sort  of  w^ay  of  saying  things  that  when  I  come  to  re- 
flect I  almost  always  go  over  to  your  side-  •  .  .  My 
mind  is  often  peq>lexcd,  and  such  thoughts  arise  in  it 
that  I  cannot  pray,  and  I  become  bewildered.  The 
wonder  to  me  is,  how  all  ministers  and  all  Christians 
can  feel  themselves  so  m  excusably  sinful,  wlien  it  seems 
to  me  we  all  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  miraculous  if  we  did  not  sin,  Mr,  Hawes 
always  says  in  prayer,  *  We  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
extenmition  of  any  of  our  sins,'  and  I  always  think 
when  he  says  it,  that  w^e  have  everytliing  to  offer  in 
extenuation-  The  case  seems  to  me  exactly  as  if  I  had 
been  brought  into  the  world  with  such  a  thirst  for 
ardent  spirits  that  there  w^as  just  a  possibility,  though 
no  hope,  that  I  should  resist,  and  then  my  eternal  hap- 
piness made  dependent  on  my  being  tttmperate.  Some- 
times when  I  try  to  confess  my  sins,  I  feel  that  after 
all  I  am  more  to  be  ]>itied  than  blamed,  for  I  have 
never  known  the  tune  when  I  have  not  had  a  tempta- 
tion within  me  so  stronar  that  it  was  certain  I  should 
not  overcome   it.     This  thought    shocks  me,   but  it 
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comes  with  such  force,  and  so  appeaUngly,  to  all  my 
consciousness,  that  it  stifles  all  sense  of  sin.  ...  , 

**  Sometimes  when  I  read  the  Bible,  it  seems  to  be 
wholly  grounded  on  the  idea  that  the  sin  of  man  is 
astoniyhing,  inexcusable,  and  mthout  palliation  or  cause, 
and  the  atonement  is  spoken  of  as  such  a  wonderful 
and  undeserved  mercy  that  I  am  filled  with  amazement. 
Yet  if  I  give  up  the  Bible  I  gain  nothing,  for  the 
providence  of  God  in  nature  is  just  as  full  of  mystery, 
and  of  the  two  I  think  that  the  Bible,  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties, is  preferable  to  being  without  it ;  for  the  Bible 
holds  out  the  hope  that  in  a  future  world  all  shall  he 
made  plam.  ,  .  .  So  you  see  I  am,  as  Mr,  Hawes  says, 
^  on  the  waves,*  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  take  the  word  of 
God  that  He  does  do  right  and  there  I  rest/* 

The  following  summer,  in  July,  she  writes  to  Ed- 
ward ;  "  I  have  never  been  so  happy  as  this  summer. 
I  began  it  in  more  suffering  than  I  ever  before  have 
felt,  but  there  is  One  whom  I  daily  thank  for  all  that 
suffering,  since  I  hope  that  it  has  brought  me  at  last 
to  rest  entirely  in  Him.  I  do  hope  that  my  long,  long 
course  of  wandering  and  darlaiess  and  unhappiness  is 
over,  and  that  I  have  found  in  Him  who  died  for  me 
all,  and  more  than  all,  I  could  desire.  Oh,  Edward,  you 
can  feel  as  I  do ;  you  can  speak  of  Him  !  There  are 
few,  very  few,  why  can.  Christians  in  general  do  not 
seem  to  look  to  Him  as  their  best  friend,  or  realize  any- 
thing of  his  unutterable  love.  They  speak  with  a  cold, 
vague,  reverential  awe,  but  do  not  speak  as  if  in  the 
habit  of  close  and  near  communion  ;  as  if  they  confided 
to  Him  every  joy  and  sorrow  and  constantly  looked  to 
Him  for  direction  and  guidance*     I  cannot  express  to 
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you,  my  brother,  I  cannot  teD  you,  how  that  Saviour 
appears  to  me*  To  bear  with  one  so  imperfect,  so 
weak,  so  inconsistent,  as  myself,  implied  long-suflFering 
and  patience  more  than  words  can  express.  I  love 
most  to  look  on  Christ  as  my  teacher,  as  one  who, 
knowing  the  utmost  of  my  sinfulness,  my  waywardness, 
my  folly,  can  still  have  patience ;  can  reform,  purify, 
and  daily  make  me  more  like  himself." 

So,  after  four  years  of  struggling  and  suffering,  she 
returns  to  the  place  where  she  started  from  as  a  child 
of  thirteen.  It  has  been  like  watching  a  ship  with 
straining  masts  and  storm-beaten  sails,  buffeted  by  the 
waves,  making  for  the  haibor,  and  coming  at  last  to 
quiet  anchorage*  There  have  been,  of  course,  times  of 
darkness  and  depression,  but  never  any  permanent  loss 
of  the  reli^ous  trustfulness  and  peace  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  this  letter. 

The  next  three  years  were  passed  partly  in  Boston, 
and  partly  in  Guilford  and  Hartford.  Writing  of  tliis 
period  of  her  life  to  the  Rev.  Chai'les  Beecher,  she 
says: — 

My  dear  Brother,  —  The  looking  over  of  father's 
letters  in  the  period  of  his  Boston  life  brings  forcibly 
to  my  mind  many  recollections.  At  this  time  I  was 
more  with  him,  and  associated  in  companionship  of 
thought  and  feeling  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
of  my  experience. 


In  the  summer  of  1832  she  writes  to  Miss  May, 
revealing  her  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  in  a  degree 
nnusual,  even  for  her. 
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**  After  the  disquisition  on  myself  above  cited,  you 
will  be  prepared  to  understand  the  changes  thi'ough 
which  this  wonderful  ego  et  me  ipse  has  passed. 

**  The  amount  of  the  matter  has  been,  as  this  inner 
world  of  mine  lias  become  worn  out  and  untenyblej  I 
have  at  last  concluded  to  come  out  of  it  and  Hve  in  the 

external  one,  and,  as  F S- once  adv4sed  me,  to 

give  up  the  pernicious  habit  of  meditation  to  the  first 
Methodist  minister  that  would  take  it,  and  try  to  mix 
in  society  somewhat  as  another  person  would. 

^'^  Moras  non  numero  ?iisl  seretiasJ"  Uncle  Sam- 
uel j  who  sits;  by  me,  has  just  been  reiiding^  the  above 
motto,  the  inscription  on  a  sun-dial  in  Venice.  It 
strikes  me  as  having  a  distant  relationsliip  to  what  I 
was  going  to  Siiy.  I  have  come  to  a  firm  resolution  to 
count  no  liours  but  unclouded  ones,  and  to  let  all 
others  slip  out  of  my  memory  and  reckoning  as  quickly 
as  possible.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  trying  to  cultivate  a  general  spirit  of  kindli- 
ness towards  everybody.  Instead  of  shrinking  into  a 
corner  to  notice  how  other  people  behave,  I  am  holding 
out  my  hand  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  forming 
casual  or  incidenti^l  acquaintances  with  all  who  wiU  be 
acquainted  with  me.  In  this  way  I  find  society  full  of 
interest  and  pleasure  —  a  pleasure  which  pleaseth  me 
more  because  it  is  not  old  and  worn  out.  From  these 
friendships  I  expect  httle  ;  therefore  generally  receive 
more  than  I  expect.  From  past  friendships  I  have 
expected  everything,  and  must  of  necessity  have  been 
disappointed.  The  kind  words  and  looks  and  smiles  I 
call  forth  by  looking  and  smiling  are  not  much  by 
themselves,  but  they  form  a  very  pretty  flower  border 
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to  the  way  of  life.  They  embellish  the  day  or  the 
hour  as  it  passes,  and  when  they  fade  they  only  Jo  just 
as  you  expected  they  would*  This  kind  of  pleasure  in 
acquaintanceship  is  new  to  me,  I  never  tried  it  before. 
When  I  used  to  meet  |K^i"sonSj  the  first  inquiry  was, 
*  Have  they  such  and  such  a  character,  or  have  they 
anything  that  might  possibly  be  of  use  or  harm  to 
me?'" 

It  is  striking,  the  degree  of  interest  a  letter  had  for 
her. 

*^Your  long  letter  came  this  morning.  It  revived 
much  in  my  heart.  Just  think  how  glad  I  must  have 
been  this  morning  to  hear  from  you.  I  was  glad.  •  .  . 
I  thought  of  it  through  all  the  vexations  of  school  this 
morning-  ,  .  -  I  have  a  letter  at  home  j  and  when  I 
came  home  from  school,  I  went  leisurely  over  it. 

'*  This  evening  I  have  spent  in  a  little  social  party, 
—  a  dozen  or  so,  —  and  I  have  been  zealously  talking 
all  the  evening.  When  I  came  to  my  cold,  lonely  room, 
there  was  your  letter  lying  on  the  dressing-table.  It 
touched  me  with  a  sort  of  pahiful  pleasure,  for  it  seems 
to  me  uncertain,  improbable,  that  I  shall  ever  return 
and  find  you  as  I   have   found  your  letter.     Oh_,  my 

dear  G ,  it  is  scarcely  well  to  love  friends  thus. 

The  greater  part  that  I  see  cannot  move  me  deejJy, 
They  are  present,  and  I  enjoy  them ;  they  pass  and  I 
forget  them.  But  those  that  I  love  differently  ;  those 
that  I  LOVE  ;  and  oh,  how  much  that  word  means !  I 
feel  sadly  about  them.  They  may  change  ;  they  must 
die ;  they  are  separated  from  me,  and  I  ask  myself 
why  should  I  wish  to  love  witli  all  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  such  conditions  ?     I  check  myself  when  express- 
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mg  feelings  like  this,  so  much  has  been  said  of  it  by 
the  sentimental^  who  talk  what  they  could  not  have 
felt.  But  it  is  so  deeply,  sincerely  so  in  me,  that  some- 
times it  will  overflow.  Well,  there  is  a  heaven,  —  a 
heaven,  —  a  world  of  love,  and  love  after  all  is  the  life- 
blood,  the  existence,  the  all  in  all  of  mind." 

This  is  the  key  to  her  whole  life.  She  was  impelled 
by  love,  and  did  what  she  did,  and  wrote  what  she 
did,  under  the  impulse  of  love.  Never  could  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  or  "  The  Minister's  Wooing  "  have  been 
written,  unless  by  one  to  whom  love  was  the  "  life-blood 
of  existence,  the  all  in  all  of  mind."  Years  afterwards 
Mrs.  Browning  was  to  express  this  same  thought  in  the 
language  of  poetry. 

**  But  when  a  soul  by  choice  and  conscience  doth 
Throw  out  her  full  force  on  another  soul, 
The  conscience  and  the  concentration  both 
Make  mere  life  love.    For  life  in  perfect  whole 
And  aim  consummated  is  love  in  sooth, 
Ab  nature's  magnet  heat  rounds  pole  with  pole." 
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CINCINNATI,  1832-1830. 

Db*  Beecher  called  to  Cincinnatl  —  The  Westward  Jouhnet* 

—  First  Letter  from  Home.  —  Descriptiok  of  Walnut  Hills, 

—  Starting  a  New  Schoou  —  Inward  GuMPSEa.  —  The  Semx- 
CoLON  Clcb,  —  Early  Impressions  of  Slavery.  —  A  Journey 
to  the  East.  —  Thoughts  aroused  by  First  Visit  to  Niag- 
ara.— ^  Marriage  to  Professor  Stowe, 

In  1832,  after  ha\ing  been  settled  for  six  years  over 
the  Hanover  Street  Church  in  Boston,  Dr.  Beecher 
received  and  finally  accepted  a  most  urgent  call  to 
become  President  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  Cin- 
cinnati- This  institution  had  been  chartered  in  1829, 
and  in  1831  funds  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $;70jO(K} 
had  been  promised  to  it  provided  that  Dr.  Beecher 
accepted  the  presidency.  It  was  hard  for  this  New 
England  family  tu  sever  the  ties  of  a  lifetime  and  enter 
on  so  long  a  journey  to  the  far  distant  West  of  those 
days ;  but  being  fully  persuaded  tliat  their  duty  lay  in 
tliis  direction,  they  undertook  to  perform  it  cheerf nUy 
and  willingly.  With  Dr*  Beecher  and  his  wife  were 
to  go  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  who  had  conceived  the 
Bcheme  of  founding  in  Cincuinati,  then  considered  the 
capital  of  the  West,  a  female  college,  and  Harriet,  who 
was  to  at!t  as  her  principal  assistant.  In  the  party 
were  also  George,  who  was  to  enter  Lane  as  a  student, 
Isabella,  James,  the  youngest  son,  and  MLss  Esther 
Beecher^  the  *^  Aunt  Esther  **  of  the  children. 
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Before  making  his  final  decision,  Dr*  Beecher,  ao- 
companied  by  his  daughter  Catherine,  \dsited  Cincin- 
nati to  take  a  general  survey  of  their  proposed  battle* 
field,  and  their  impressions  of  the  city  are  given  in  the 
following  letter  written  by  the  latter  to  Harriet  in  Bos- 
ton :  — 

^^  Here  we  are  at  last  at  our  journey's  end^  alive  and 
well.  We  are  sfciying  with  Uncle  Samuel  (Foote), 
whose  establislinient  I  will  try  and  sketch  for  you.  It 
is  on  a  height  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  com- 
mands a  tine  view  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  town. 
The  city  does  not  impress  me  as  being  so  very  new.  It 
is  true  everything  looks  neat  and  clean,  but  it  is  com- 
pactj  and  many  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  and  very 
handsomely  built.  The  streets  run  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  are  wide  and  well  paved.  We  reached 
here  in  three  days  from  Wheeling,  and  soon  felt  our- 
selves at  home*  The  next  day  father  and  I,  with  three 
gentlemen,  walked  out  to  Walnut  Hills.  The  country 
around  the  city  consists  of  a  constant  succession  and 
variety  of  hills  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive amphitheatre.  The  site  of  the  seminary  is  very 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  though  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  both  river  and  city  are  hidden  by  interven- 
ing hills.  I  never  saw  a  place  so  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered a  paradise  by  the  improvements  of  taste  as  the 
environs  of  this  city.  Walnut  lliUs  are  so  elevated 
and  cool  that  people  liave  to  leave  there  to  be  sick,  it 
is  said.  The  seminary  is  located  on  a  farm  of  one  bun- 
dled and  twenty-five  acres  of  fine  land,  with  groves  of 
Buperb  trees  around  it,  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
We  have  finally  decided  on  the  spot  where  our  house 
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shall  stand  in  case  we  decide  to  come,  and  you  cannot 
(where  running  water  or  the  seashore  is  wanting)  find 
another  more  delightf id  spot  for  a  residence*  It  is  on 
an  eminence,  with  a  grove  running  up  fioni  the  back 
to  the  very  doors,  another  grove  across  the  street  in 
front,  and  tine  openings  through  wlueh  distant  lulls  and 
the  richest  landscapes  appear. 

**  I  have  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  those 
kdies  we  shall  have  the  most  to  do  with,  and  find  them 
intelligent,  New  England  sort  of  folks.  Indeed,  this 
is  a  New  England  city  hi  all  its  habits,  and  its  inhab- 
itants are  more  than  half  from  New  England,  The 
Second  Chureh,  which  is  the  best  in  the  city,  will  give 
father  a  unanimous  call  to  be  their  minister,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  give  them  what  time  he  can 
spare  from  the  seminary. 

"  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  so 
fair  a  prospect  of  finding  everything  that  makes  social 
and  domestic  life  pleasant.  Uncle  John  and  Untie 
Samuel  are  just  tlie  intelhgent,  sociable^  free,  and  hos* 
pitable  sort  of  folk  that  everybody  Hkes  and  everybody 
feels  at  home  with, 

"  The  folks  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  school  on  our 
plan  set  on  foot  Iiere.  We  can  have  fine  rooms  in  the 
city  college  building,  which  is  now  imoccupied,  and 
everybody  is  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  As  to 
father,  I  never  saw  such  a  field  of  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence as  is  offered  to  bun  here." 

Tliis,  then,  was  the  field  of  labor  in  which  the  next 
eighteen  years  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Stowe  were  to  be 
passed*  At  this  time  her  sister  Slary  was  married  and 
living   in   Hartford,   her   brothers   Henry   Wai'd   and 
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Charles  were  in  college,  wkile  William  and  Edward,  al- 
ready licensed  to  preach,  were  preparing  to  follow  their 
father  to  the  West* 

Mr.  Beecher's  prelimiaary  journey  to  Cincinnati  was 
undertaken  in  the  early  spring  of  1832^  but  he  was  not 
ready  to  remove  his  family  until  October  of  that  year. 
An  interesting  account  of  this  westward  journey  is 
given  by  Mi*s.  Stowe  in  a  letter  sent  back  to  Haitford 
from  Cincinnati,  as  follows ;  — 

"  Well,  my  dear,  tlie  great  sheet  is  out  and  the  letter 
is  begun.  All  our  family  are  here  (in  New  York),  and 
in  good  health. 

*^  Father  is  to  perform  to-night  in  the  Chatham 
Theatre  !  *  positively  for  the  last  time  this  season !  * 
I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure,  as  we  shall  ever  get  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Father  is  staying  here  begging  money  for  the 
Biblical  Literature  professorship;  the  incumbent  is  to 
be  C*  Stowe,  I^st  night  we  had  a  call  from  Arthur 
Tappaii  and  Mr.  Eastman.  Father  begged  $;2,000 
yesterday,  and  now  the  good  people  are  praying  him 
to  abide  certain  days,  as  he  succeeds  so  well.  They  are 
talking  of  sending  us  off  and  keeping  Imn  here.  I 
really  dare  not  go  and  see  Aunt  Esther  and  mother 
now ;  they  were  in  the  depths  of  tribidation  before  at 
staj^ng  so  long,  and  now, 

*  In  t lie  lowest  depths,  another  deep  I ' 

Father  is  in  high  spirits.  He  is  all  in  his  own  element, 
—  dipphig  into  books  ;  consulting  authorities  for  bis 
oration  ;  going  roimd  here,  there,  everywhere ;  begging, 
borrowing,  and  spoiling  the  Eg}^ptians ;  delighted  with 
past  success  and  confident  for  the  future* 
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u  Wednesday,  StiU  in  New  York,  I  believe  it 
woidd  kill  me  dead  to  live  long  in  the  way  I  have  heen 
doio^  since  I  have  been  here.  It  is  a  sort  of  agreeable 
delirioni.  There's  only  one  thing  about  it,  it  is  too 
scattering.  I  begin  to  be  athirst  for  the  waters  of 
quietness/' 

Writing  from  Philadelphia,  she  adds :  — 
*'  Well,  we  did  get  away  from  New  York  at  last,  but 
it  was  through  much  tribulation.  The  truckman  eai^ 
ried  all  the  family  baggage  to  the  wrong  wharf,  and, 
aft^r  waiting  and  w^aiting  on  board  the  boat,  we  were 
obliged  to  start  without  it,  George  remaining  to  look  it 
up,  Anived  here  kite  Saturday  evening,  —  didl,  driz* 
zling  weather ;  poor  Anut  Esther  in  dismay,  —  not  a 
dean  cap  to  put  on,  — -  mother  in  Uke  state  ;  all  of  us 
destitute.  We  went,  half  to  Dr.  Skinner's  and  half  to 
Mrs.  Ehnes's ;  mother,  Aunt  Esther,  father,  and  James 
to  the  former ;  Kate,  Bella,  and  myself  to  Mi\  Elmes's, 
They  are  rich,  hospitable  folks,  and  act  the  part  of 
Gains  in  apostolic  times.  »  .  .  Our  trunks  came  this 
morning.  Father  stood  and  saw  them  all  brought  info 
Dr.  Skinner's  entry,  and  then  he  swung  his  hat  and 
gave  a  *  hurrah,*  as  any  man  would  whose  wife  had  not 
had  a  clean  cap  or  ruffle  for  a  week.  Father  does  not 
succeed  very  well  in  opening  purses  here,  Mr.  East* 
man  says,  however,  that  this  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. I  saw  to-day  a  notice  in  the  *  Philadelphian  ' 
about  father,  setting  forth  how  '  this  distinguished 
brother,  with  his  large  family,  having  torn  themselves 
from  the  endearing  scenes  of  their  home,*  etc.,  etc., 
*  were  going,  like  Jacob,*  etc.,  —  a  very  scriptiu*al  and 
appropriate  flourish.     It  is  too  much  after  the  manner 
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of  men,  or,  as  Paul  says,  speaking  ^  as  a  fool/     A  num- 


ber of  the 


jle  of  this  city  i 


here  this 


commj^ 

evening  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  with  reference  to  the 
journey  and  its  object.     For  this  1  thank  them.'* 

From  Downington  she  writes  :  — 

"  Here  we  all  are,  —  Noah  and  his  wife  and  his  sons 
and  bis  daughters,  with  the  cattle  and  creeping  things, 
all  dropped  down  in  the  front  parlor  of  this  tavern, 
about  thii'ty  miles  from  Philadelpliia.  If  to-day  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  our  journey,  it  will  be  a  veij  [ileasiint, 
obUging  driver,  good  roads,  good  spirits,  good  dinner, 
fine  scenery,  and  now  and  then  some  *  pstihiis  and 
hjTmis  and  spiritual  songs ;  *  for  with  George  on  board 
you  may  be  sure  of  music  of  some  kind.  Moreover, 
George  has  provided  himself  with  a  quantity  of  tracts, 
and  he  and  the  children  have  kept  up  a  regular  dis- 
charge at  all  the  wayfaring  people  w^e  encountered.  I 
tell  him  he  is  ^ipp/ierA/?v;  the  land  with  moral  influ- 
ence. 

**  We  are  all  well ;  all  in  good  spirits.  Just  let  me 
give  you  a  peep  Into  our  traveling  household.  Behold 
us,  then,  in  the  front  parlor  of  this  country  inn,  all  as 
much  at  home  as  if  we  were  in  Boston.  Father  is  sit' 
ting  opposite  to  me  at  this  table,  reading;  Kate  is  writ- 
ing a  billet-doux  to  Mary  on  a  sheet  like  this;  Thomas 
is  opposite,  writing  in  a  little  journal  that  lie  keeps; 
Sister  Bell,  too,  has  her  little  record ;  George  is  waiting 
for  a  seat  that  he  may  produce  his  pa|>er  and  write.  As 
for  me,  among  the  multitude  of  my  present  fiiends,  my 
heart  still  makes  occasional  visits  to  absent  ones, — 
visits  full  of  pleasure,  and  full  of  cause  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  gives  us  friends,     I  have  thought  of  you 
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often  to-day,  my  G.  We  stopped  this  noon  at  a  sub- 
stantkl  Peunsylvaiiia  tavern,  and  among  the  flowers  in 
the  garden  was  a  lute  monthly  honeysuckle  like  the  one 
at  North  Guilford.  I  made  a  spring  for  it,  but  George 
secured  the  finest  bunch,  which  he  wore  in  his  button- 
hole the  rest  of  the  noon. 

"  This  afternoon,  as  we  were  traveling,  we  struck  up 
and  sang  '  Jubilee.'  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  time 
when  we  used  to  ride  along  the  rough  North  Guilford 
roads  and  make  the  air  vocal  as  we  went  alonef.  Pleas- 
ant  times  those.  Those  w^ere  blue  skies,  and  that  was 
a  beautiful  lake  and  noble  pine-trees  and  rocks  they 
were  that  hung  over  it.  But  those  we  shall  look  upon 
*  na  mair.' 

**  Well,  my  dear,  there  is  a  land  where  we  shall  not 
love  and  leave.  Those  skies  shall  never  cease  to  shine, 
the  waters  of  Hfe  we  shall  neiicr  be  called  upon  to 
leaveM  We  have  here  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek 
one  to  come.  In  such  thoughts  as  these  I  desire  ever 
to  rest,  and  with  such  words  as  these  let  us  ^  comfort 
one  another  and  edify  one  another/  " 

"  Harrisburg,  Sunday  evening.  Mother,  Aunt  Esther, 
George,  and  the  Uttle  folks  have  just  gathered  into 
Kate's  room,  and  we  have  just  been  singing.  Father 
has  gone  to  preach  for  Mr,  De  Witt.  To-morrow  we 
expect  to  travel  sixty-two  miles,  and  in  two  more  days 
shall  reach  Wheeling ;  there  we  shall  take  the  steam- 
boat to  Cincinnati." 

On  the  same  journey  George  Beecher  writes :  — 

"  We  had  poor  horses  in  crossing  the  mountains. 

Our  average  rate  for  the  last  four  days  to  Wheeling 

'  was  forty-four  miles.     The  joui^ney,  which  takes  the 
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mail-stage  forty-eight  hours,  took  us  eight  (kys*  At 
Wheeling  we  deliberated  long  whether  to  go  on  board 
a  boat  for  Cincmnati,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
there  at  kst  decided  us  to  remain.  While  at  Wheehngr 
father  preached  eleven  times,  —  nearly  every  evening, 
—  and  gave  them  the  Taylorite  heresy  on  sin  and  de- 
crees to  the  highest  notch  ;  and  what  amused  me  most 
was  to  hear  him  estabUsh  it  from  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  It  went  high  and  dry,  however,  above  all  objec- 
tions, and  they  were  delighted  with  it,  even  the  old 
school  men,  since  it  had  not  been  christened  *  heresy ' 
in  their  hearing.  After  remaining  in  Wheeling  eight 
days,  we  chartered  a  stage  for  Cincinnati,  and  started 
next  mornuig. 

"At  Granville,  Ohio,  we  were  in\dted  to  stop  and 
attend  a  protracted  meeting.  Being  in  no  great  hurry 
to  enter  Cincinnati  till  the  cholera  had  left,  we  con- 
sented. We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  week  there, 
and  I  preached  five  times  and  father  four.  The  inter- 
est was  increasingly  deep  and  solemn  each  day,  and 
when  we  left  there  were  forty-five  eases  of  conversion 
in  the  town,  besides  those  from  the  surrounding  towns. 
The  people  were  astonished  at  the  doctrine ;  said  they 
never  saw  the  truth  so  plain  in  their  lives." 

Although  the  new-comers  were  cordially  welcomed 
in  Cincinnati,  and  everything  possible  was  done  for 
their  comfort  and  to  make  them  feel  at  home,  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Their 
homesickness  and  yearnings  for  New  England  are  set 
forth  by  the  following  extracts  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  an- 
swer to  the  first  letter  they  received  from  Hartford 
after  leaving  there :  — 
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My  deae  Sister  (Mary),  —  The  Hartford  letter 
from  all  and  sundry  has  just  arrived,  and  after  cutting 
all  manner  of  capers  expressive  of  thankfulness,  I  have 
skipped  three  stairs  at  a  tiine  up  to  the  study  to  begin 
an  answer.  My  notions  of  answering  letters  are  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  sense  of  the  word ;  not  waiting 
six  months  and  then  scrawling  a  lazy  rei)ly,  but  sitting 
down  the  moment  you  have  read  a  letter,  and  telling, 
as  Dr»  Woods  says,  "■*  How  the  subject  strikes  you."  I 
wish  I  could  be  clear  that  the  path  of  duty  lay  in  talk^ 
ing  to  you  this  afternoon,  but  as  I  find  a  loud  call  to 
consider  the  heels  of  George's  stockings,  I  must  only 
write  a  w^ord  or  two,  and  then  resume  my  darning- 
needle.  You  don't  know  how  anxiously  we  all  have 
watched  for  some  intelligence  from  Hartford*  Not  a 
day  has  passed  livhen  I  have  not  been  the  efficient  agent 
in  getting  somebody  to  the  post-office,  and  every  day 
my  heart  has  sunk  at  the  sound  of  "  no  letters."  I  felt 
a  tremor  quite  sufficient  for  a  lover  when  I  saw  your 
handwriting  once  more^  so  you  see  that  in  your  old  age 
you  can  excite  quite  as  much  emotion  as  did  the  adniii*- 
able  Miss  Byron  in  her  adoring  Sir  Charles.  I  hope 
the  consideration  and  dio:estion  of  this  fact  will  have 
its  due  weight  in  encouraging  you  to  proceed. 

The  fact  of  our  ha\'ing  received  said  letter  is  as  yet 
Fa  state  secret,  not  to  be  made  known  till  all  our  family 
circle  "  in  fuU  assembly  meet "  at  the  tea-table.  Then 
what  an  illumination  !  "  How  we  shall  be  edified  and 
fructified,"  as  that  old  Methodist  said.  It  seems  too 
bad  to  keep  it  from  mother  and  Aunt  Esther  a  whole 
afternoon,  but  then  I  have  the  comfort  of  thinldng 
that  we  are  consulting  for  their  greatest  happiness  **  on 
the  whole,"  which  is  metaphysical  benevolence. 
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So  kind  Mrs.  Parsons  stopped  in  tlie  very  midst 
of  her  puDipkiii  pies  to  think  of  us  ?  Seems  to  me  I 
can  see  her  bright,  cheerful  face  now !  And  then 
those  well  known  handwritings !  We  do  love  our 
Hartford  friends  dearly ;  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  con- 
troverting that  fact.  Ktit«  says  that  the  word  loee  is 
used  in  six  sense^f  and  I  am  sure  in  some  one  of  them 
they  will  all  come  in.     Well,  good-by  for  the  present. 

Evening,  Havhig  finished  tlie  last  hole  on  George's 
black  vest,  I  stick  in  my  needle  and  sit  down  to  be 
sociable.  You  don't  know  how  comhig  away  from 
New  England  has  sentimentalized  us  all  I  Never  was 
there  such  an  abundance  of  meditation  on  our  native 
land,  on  the  joys  of  friendship,  tlie  pains  of  separation. 
Catherine  had  an  alarming  pai'oxysm  in  Philadelphia 
which  expended  itself  in  '*  The  Emigrant's  Farewell/* 
After  tliis  was  sent  oif  she  felt  considerably  reheved, 
My  symptoms  have  heen  of  a  less  acute  kind,  but,  I 
fear,  more  enduring.  There  I  the  tea-bell  rings.  Too 
bad  !  I  was  just  goin^  to  say  something  bright •  Now 
to  take  your  letter  and  run !  How  they  will  stare  when 
I  produce  it ! 

After  tea.  Well,  we  have  had  a  fine  time.  When 
supper  was  about  half  over,  Catherine  began ;  "  We 
have  a  dessert  that  we  have  been  saving  all  the  after- 
noon,'* and  then  I  held  up  my  letter.  "  See  here,  this 
is  from  Hartford  I  "  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Aunt 
Esther's  eyes  brighten,  and  mother's  pale  face  all  in  a 
smite,  and  father,  as  I  unfolded  the  letter  and  began. 
Mrs,  Parsons's  notice  of  her  Tlianksgi\^ng  predicament 
caused  just  a  laugh,  and  then  one  or  two  sighs  (I  told 
you  we  were  growing  sentimental!).     We   did    talk 
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some  of  keeping  it  (Thanksgiviug),  but  perhaps  we 
should  all  have  felt  sometliing  of  the  text,  "  How  shall 
we  smg  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land?"  Your 
praises  of  Aunt  Esther  I  read  twice  in  an  audible  voice, 
as  the  children  made  some  noise  the  first  time,  I  think 
I  detected  a  visible  blush,  though  she  found  at  that 
time  a  great  deal  to  do  in  spreading  bread  and  butter 
for  James,  and  shuffling  his  plate ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
rather  a  vehement  attack  on  her  humility,  since  it  gave 
her  at  least  **  angelic  perfection,"  if  not  ^^  Adamic  "  (to 
use  Methodist  technics),  Jamie  began  his  Sunday- 
school  career  yesterday.  The  superintendent  asked 
him  iiow  old  he  was*  *'  I  'm  four  years  old  now,  and 
when  it  snows  very  hard  I  shall  be  five,"  he  answered. 
I  have  just  been  trying  to  make  him  interpret  his 
meaning ;  but  he  says,  *'  Oh,  I  said  so  because  I  could 
not  think  of  anything  else  to  say."  By  the  by,  Mary, 
speaking  of  the  temptations  of  cities,  I  have  much 
solicitude  on  Jamie's  account  lest  he  should  form  im- 
proper intimacies^  for  yesterday  or  day  before  we  saw 
him  parading  by  the  liouse  with  Ms  arm  over  the  neck 
of  a  great  hog,  apparently  on  the  most  amicable  terms 
possible ;  and  the  other  day  he  actually  got  upon  the 
back  of  one,  and  rode  some  distance.  So  much  for 
allowing  these  animals  to  promenade  the  streets,  a  par- 
ticular in  which  Mrs,  Cincinnati  has  imitated  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  some  of  her  elder  sisters,  and  a 
very  disgusting  one  it  is. 

Our  family  physician  Ls  one  Dr.  Drake,  a  man  of  a 
good  deal  of  science,  theory,  and  reputed  skill,  but  a 
sort  of  general  mark  for  t!ie  opposition  of  all  the  med- 
ical cloth  of  the  city.     He  is  a  tall,  rectangular,  per- 
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pendicular  sort  of  a  body,  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and 
enunciates  his  preseriptions  very  much  as  though  he 
were  delivering  a  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  election. 
The  other  evening  he  was  detained  from  visiting  Kate, 
and  he  sent  a  very  polite,  ceremonious  note  containing 
a  prescription,  with  Dr,  D.'s  compliments  to  Miss 
Beecher,  requesting  that  she  would  take  the  inclosed 
in  a  little  molasses  at  nine  o'clock  precisely. 

The  house  wo  are  at  present  inhabiting  is  the  most 
inconvenient,  ill-arranged,  good-for-nothing,  and  alto- 
gether to  be  execrated  affair  that  ever  was  put  together. 
It  was  evidently  built  without  a  thought  of  a  winter 
season*  The  kitchen  is  so  disposed  that  it  cannot  be 
reached  from  any  part  of  the  house  without  goiftg  out 
into  the  air.  Mother  is  actually  obliged  to  put  on  a 
bonnet  and  cloak  every  time  she  goes  hito  it.  In  the 
house  are  two  parlors  with  fokfiog  dooi*s  between  them. 
The  back  parlor  h;is  but  one  window,  which  opens  on 
a  veranda  and  has  its  lower  half  painted  to  keep  out 
what  little  hght  there  is,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  our 
landlord  is  an  old  bachelor  and  of  course  acted  up  to 
the  hght  he  had,  though  he  left  little  enough  of  it  fur 
his  tenants. 


During  this  early  Cincinnati  life  Harriet  suffered 
much  from  ill-liealth  accompanied  by  great  mental  de- 
pression ;  but  in  spite  of  botii  she  labored  diligently 
with  her  sister  Catherine  in  eskiblishing  their  school. 
They  called  it  the  Western  Female  Institute,  and  pro- 
posed to  conduct  it  upon  the  college  plan,  with  a  fac- 
ulty of  instructors.  As  all  these  tilings  are  treated  at 
length  in  letters  written  by  Mrs,  Stowe  to  her  friend, 
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Miss  Georgiana  May,  we  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
to  them.     In  May,  1833,  she  writes :  — 

**  Bishop  Purcell  visited  our  school  to-day  and  ex- 
pressed himseli  as  gi'eatly  pleased  thiit  we  had  opened 
such  an  one  here.  He  spoke  of  my  poor  little  geogra- 
phy,' and  thanked  me  for  the  unprejudiced  manner  in 
which  I  had  handled  the  Catholic  question  in  it,  I 
was  of  coui^se  flattered  that  he  should  have  known  any- 
tlnng  of  the  book- 

*'  How  I  wish  you  could  see  Walnut  Hills.  It  is 
about  two  miles  fiom  the  city,  and  the  road  to  it  is  as 
pictui*esque  as  you  can  imagine  a  road  to  be  without 
*  springs  that  ruxi  among  the  hills/  Every  possible 
variety  of  liill  and  vale  of  beautiful  slope,  and  imdu* 
lations  of  land  set  off  by  velvet  richness  of  turf  and 
broken  up  by  groves  and  forests  of  every  outline  of 
foliage,  make  the  scene  Arcadian.  You  might  ride 
over  the  same  road  a  dozen  times  a  day  untired,  for 
the  constant  variation  of  \Tiew  caused  by  ascending 
and  descending  bills  relieves  you  from  all  tedium. 
Much  of  the  wooding  is  beech  of  a  noble  growth.  The 
straight,  beautiful  shafts  of  these  trees  as  one  looks  up 
the  cool  green  recesses  of  the  woods  seems  as  though 
they  might  form  very  proper  columns  for  a  Dryad  tem- 
ple* There!  Catherine  is  growling  at  me  for  sitting 
up  so  late ;  so  *  adieu  to  music,  moonlight,  and  you.'  I 
meant  to  tell  you  nn  abundance  of  classical  thmgs  that 
I  have  been  thinking  to-night,  but  *  woe 's  me/ 


^  Thi«  geography  was  brf^in  hy  Mrs.  Stowe  durio^  the  summer  of 
1832,  while  visiting  her  brother  William  at  Newport,  R.  L  It  was  com- 
pleted daring  the  winter  of  1833,  and  published  by  the  firm  of  Corey, 
Furbft&k  &  Webster,  of  CtncitmatL 
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'*  Since  writing  tlie  above  my  whole  time  has  been 
taken  up  in  the  labor  of  our  new  school^  or  wasted  in 
the  fatigue  and  lassitude  following  such  labor.  To-day 
is  Sunday,  and  I  am  staying  at  home  because  I  think 
it  is  time  to  take  some  efficient  means  to  dissipate  the 
illness  and  bad  feeHngs  of  divers  kinds  that  have  for 
some  tmie  been  gromng  upon  me.  At  present  there 
is  and  cein  be  veiy  httle  system  or  regularity  about  me. 
About  half  of  my  time  I  am  scarcely  ahve,  and  a  gi*eat 
part  of  the  rest  the  slave  and  spoit  of  morbid  feeling 
and  unreasonable  prejudice.  1  have  ever^^tliing  but 
good  he^ilth. 

**  I  still  rejoice  that  this  letter  wiU  find  you  in  good 
old  Connecticut  —  thrice  blessed  —  *  oh,  had  1  the 
wings  of  a  dove  *  I  would  be  there  too.  Give  my  love 
to  Mary  H.  I  remember  well  how  gently  she  used  to 
speak  to  and  smile  on  that  forlorn  old  daddy  that 
boarded  at  your  house  one  summer.  It  was  associating 
with  her  that  fii*st  put  into  my  head  the  idea  of  saying 
something  to  people  who  were  not  agreeable,  and  of 
saying  something  when  I  had  nothmg  to  say,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  on  such  occasions," 

Again  she  writes  to  the  same  friend :  ^'  Your  letter, 
my  dear  G.,  I  liave  just  received,  and  read  tliroiigh 
three  times.  Now  for  my  meditations  upon  it.  What 
a  woman  of  the  world  you  are  grown.  How  good  it 
would  be  for  me  to  be  put  into  a  place  which  so  breaks 
up  and  precludes  thought  Thought,  intense  emotional 
thought,  luis  been  my  disease.  How  much  good  it 
minrht  do  me  to  be  where  I  could  not  but  be  thouiiht- 

llOBO*     •     .     • 

"  Now,  Georgiana,  let  me  copy  for  your  delectation 
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a  list  of  matters  that  I  have  jotted  down  for  considera- 
tion at  a  teachers'  oieetiiig  to  be  held  to-moiTow  night. 
It  runneth  as  follows.  Just  hear  !  *  About  qnills  and 
paper  on  the  floor;  forming  classes;  drinking  in  the 
entry  (cold  water,  mind  you) ;  giving  leave  to  speak ; 
recess-bell,  etc.,  etc/  ^  You  are  tired,  I  see/  says  Gil- 
pin, *  so  am  I,'  and  I  spare  you. 

"  I  have  just  been  hearing  a  class  of  little  girls  re- 
cite, and  telling  them  a  fairy  story  which  I  had  to  spin 
out  as  it  w  ent  along,  beginning  with  ^  once  upon  a  time 
there  was/  etc.,  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  of  stories. 

*^  Recently  I  have  been  reatling  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Stael  and  *  Corinne/  I  have  felt  an  intense  sympatliy 
with  many  parts  of  that  book,  with  many  parts  of  her 
character.  But  in  America  feehngs  vehement  and 
absorbing  Uke  hers  become  still  more  deep,  morbid, 
and  impassioned  by  the  constant  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment which  the  rigid  forms  of  our  society  demand. 
They  are  repressed,  and  they  bum  inward  till  they 
burn  the  very  soul,  leaving  only  dust  and  ashes.  It 
seems  to  me  the  intensity  with  which  my  mind  has 
thought  and  felt  on  every  subject  presented  to  it  has 
had  this  effect.  It  has  withered  and  exhausted  it,  and 
though  young  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
youth.  All  that  is  enthnsiastic,  all  that  is  impassioned 
in  admiration  of  nature,  of  wTithig,  of  character,  in 
devotional  thought  and  emotion,  or  in  the  emotions  of 
affection,  I  have  felt  with  vehement  and  absorbing 
intensity,  —  felt  till  my  mind  is  exhausted,  and  seems 
to  be  sinking  into  deadness*  Half  of  my  time  I  am 
glad  to  remam  in  a  listless  vacancy,  to  busy  myself 
with  trifles^  since  thought  is  pain,  and  emotion  is  pain," 
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During  the  winter  of  1833-34  the  young  school- 
teacher became  so  distressed  at  her  own  mentrd  listless- 
ness  that  she  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  it  off. 
She  forced  herself  to  mingle  in  society,  and,  stimulated 
by  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  by  Mr.  James 
Hall,  editor  of  the  **  Western  Monthly,"  a  newly  estab- 
lished magazine,  for  the  best  short  story,  she  entered 
into  the  competition.  Her  story,  which  was  entitled 
"  Uncle  Lot,"  afterwards  republished  in  the  "  May- 
flower,'* was  by  far  the  best  submitted,  and  was 
awarded  the  prize  without  hesitation.  This  success 
gave  a  new  direction  to  her  thoughts,  gave  her  an  in- 
sight into  her  own  abilit)-,  and  so  encouraged  her  that 
fiom  that  time  on  she  devoted  most  of  her  leisure 
moments  to  writing. 

Her  literary  efforts  were  further  stimulated  at  this 
time  by  the  congenial  societ)^  of  the  Semi-Colon  Club, 
a  little  social  circle  that  met  on  alternate  weeks  at  Mr. 
Samuel  Foote's  and  Dr.  Drake's.  The  name  of  the 
club  originated  with  a  roundabout  and  rather  weak  bit 
of  logic  set  forth  by  one  of  its  promoters.  He  said : 
**  You  know  that  in  Spanish  Colmnbus  is  called  '  Colon/ 
Now  he  who  discovers  a  new  pleasure  is  certainly  half 
as  great  as  he  who  discovers  a  new  continent.  There- 
fore if  Colon  discovered  a  continent,  we  who  have  dis- 
covered in  this  club  a  new  pleasure  should  at  least  be 
entitled  to  the  name  of  '  Semi-Colons/  '*  So  Semi- 
Colons  they  became  and  remained  for  some  years* 

At  some  meetings  compositions  were  read,  and  at 
others  nothing  was  read,  hut  the  time  was  passed  in  a 
general  discussion  of  some  interesting  to]>ic  previously 
announced.      Among  the  members  of  the  club  were 
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Professor  Stowe,  iinsnr|iassecl  iu  Biblical  learning 
Judge  James  Hall,  editor  of  tlie  "  Western  Monthly 
General  Edward  King ;  Jlrs.  Peters,  afterwards  fonrider 
of  the  Philadelpliia  School  of  Design  ;  Miss  Catherine 
Beecher;  Mrs.  CaroUne  Lee  Hentz;  E.  P,  Cranch; 
Dr,  Drake ;  S,  P.  Chase,  and  many  others  who  after- 
wards bei'ame  prominent  in  their  several  walks  of  life. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Miss  May,  Mrs,  Stowe  de- 
scribes one  of  her  methods  for  entertaining  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Semi-Colon  as  follows :  — 

"I  am  wondering  as  to  what  I  shall  do  next-  I 
have  been  writing  a  piece  to  be  read  next  Monday 
evening  at  Uncle  Sam*s  soiree  (the  Semi-Colon)*  It  is 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Dr,  Johnson,  I  have 
been  stilting  about  in  his  style  so  long  that  it  is  a  relief 
to  me  to  come  down  to  the  jog  of  common  Enghsh. 
Now  I  think  of  it  I  will  just  give  you  a  history  of  my 
campaign  in  this  circle. 

^^My  first  piece  was  a  letter  from  Bishop  Butler, 
written  in  his  outrageous  style  of  parentheses  and  fog- 
gification.  My  second  a  satirical  essay  on  the  modern 
uses  of  languages.  This  I  shall  send  to  you,  as  some 
of  the  gentlemen,  it  seems,  took  a  fancy  to  it  and 
requested  leave  to  put  it  in  the  '  Western  Magazine,* 
and  80  it  is  in  print.  It  is  ascribed  to  Catherine y  or  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  have  let  it  go.  I  have  no 
notion  of  appearing  in  propria  2ierso7i€e. 

*^  The  next  piece  was  a  satire  on  certain  members 
who  were  getting  very  much  into  the  way  of  joking 
on  the  worn-out  subjects  of  matrimony  and  old  maid 
and  old  bachelorism.  I  therefore  wrote  a  set  of  legis- 
lative enactments  purporting  to  be  from  the  ladies  of 
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tlie  society,  forbidding  all  such  allusions  in  future.  It 
made  some  sport  at  the  time.  I  try  not  to  be  personal, 
and  to  be  courteous,  even  in  satire. 

**  But  I  have  written  a  piece  this  week  that  is  mak- 
ing me  some  disquiet,  I  did  not  like  it  that  there  was 
so  little  that  was  serious  and  rational  about  the  reading. 
So  I  conceived  the  design  of  writing  a  set  of  letters^ 
and  throwing  them  in,  as  being  the  letters  of  a  friend. 
I  wrote  a  letter  this  week  for  the  first  of  the  setj  — 
easy,  not  very  sprightly, ^ — ^describing  an  imaginaiy 
situation,  a  house  in  the  country,  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  Mr*  and  Mrs,  Howard,  as  being  pious,  literary, 
and  a(jreeal>le.  I  threw  into  the  letter  a  number  of 
little  particulars  and  incidental  allusions  to  give  it  the 
air  of  having  been  really  a  letter.  I  meant  thus  to 
give  myself  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  the  discussion  of  different  charac- 
ters in  future  letters. 

"  I  meant  to  wiite  on  a  great  number  of  subjects  in 
future.  Cousin  Elisabeth,  only,  was  in  the  secret; 
Uncle  Samuel  and  Sarah  Elliot  were  not  to  know, 
-  "  Yesterday  morning  I  finished  my  letter,  smoked  it 
to  make  it  look  yellow,  tore  it  to  make  it  look  old, 
directed  it  and  scratched  out  the  direction,  postmarked 
it  with  red  ink,  sealed  it  and  broke  the  seal,  aU  this  to 
give  credibility  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  real  letter. 
Then  I  inclosed  it  in  an  envelope,  stating  that  it  was 
a  part  of  a  set  which  had  incidentally  fallen  into  my 
hands.  This  envelope  was  iviitten  in  a  scrawny, 
scrawly,  gentleman's  hand. 

"  I  put  it  into  the  office  in  the  morning,  directed  to 
*  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Foote,'  and  then  sent  word  to  Sis  that 
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it  was  comingj  so  that  she  might  be  ready  to  enact  the 
part. 

"  Well,  the  deception  took.  Uncle  Sam  examined  it 
and  pronounced,  ex  cathedra^  that  it  must  have  been 
a  real  letter-  Mr,  Greene  (the  gentleman  who  reads) 
declared  that  it  must  have  come  from  Mrs,  Hall,  and 
elucidated  the  theory  by  spelling  out  the  names  and 
dates  wliich  I  had  erased,  Avhich,  of  course,  he  accom- 
modated to  his  own  tastes.  But  then,  what  makes  me 
feel  niieiisy  is  that  Elisabeth,  after  reading  it,  did  not 
seem  to  be  exactly  satisfied.  She  thought  it  had  too 
much  sentiment,  too  much  particularity  of  uicident,  — 
she  did  not  exactly  know  what.  She  was  afraid  that  it 
would  be  criticised  unmercifully.  Now  Ehsabeth  has 
a  tact  and  quickness  of  perception  that  I  trust  to,  and 
her  remarks  have  made  me  uneasy  enough.  I  am 
unused  to  being  criticised,  and  don't  know  how  I  shall 
bear  it." 

In  1833  Mrs.  Stowe  first  had  the  subject  of  slavery 
brought  to  her  personal  notice  by  taking  a  trip  across 
the  river  from  Cincinnati  into  Kentucky  in  company 
with  Miss  Button,  one  of  the  associate  teachers  in  the 
Western  Institute.  They  visited  an  estate  that  after- 
wards figured  as  that  of  Colonel  Shelby  in  ''  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  and  here  the  young  authoress  first  came 
into  personal  contact  with  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
South.  In  speaking,  many  years  afterwards,  of  this 
visit,  Miss  Button  said  :  "  Harriet  did  not  seem  to 
notice  anything  in  particular  that  happened,  but  sat 
much  of  the  time  as  though  abstracted  in  thought. 
When  the  negroes  did  funny  things  and  cut  up  capers, 
she  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  them« 
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Afterwards,  however,  m  reading  *  Uncle  Tom,'  I  rec- 
oguked  scene  after  scene  of  that  visit  portrayed  with 
the  most  minute  fidelity,  and  knew  at  onee  where  the 
material  for  that  portion  of  the  story  had  been  gath- 
ered." 

At  this  time,  however,  Mrs,  Stowe  was  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  education  than  in  that  of 
slavery,  as  is  shown  by  the  follo\\ing  extract  from  one 
of  her  letters  to  Miss  May,  who  was  herseK  a  teacher. 
She  says :  — 

"  We  mean  to  turn  over  the  West  by  means  of 
model  schooiB  in  this,  its  capital.  We  mean  to  have  a 
yoLing  lady's  school  of  about  fifty  or  sixty,  a  primary 
school  of  little  girls  to  the  same  amount,  and  then  a 
primary  school  for  boys.  We  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  work  of  teacliing  will  never  be  rightly 
done  till  it  passes  into  female  hands.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  regard  to  boys.  To  govern  boys  by 
moral  influences  requires  tact  and  talent  and  versatil- 
ity ;  it  requires  also  the  same  division  of  labor  that 
female  education  does.  But  men  of  tact,  versatility, 
talent,  and  piety  will  not  devote  their  lives  to  teaching. 
They  must  be  ministers  and  missionaries,  and  all  that, 
and  while  there  is  such  a  thrilling  call  for  action  in  this 
way,  every  man  who  is  merely  teacliing  feels  as  if  he 
were  a  Hercules  with  a  distaff,  ready  to  spring  to  the 
first  trumpet  that  calls  him  away.  As  for  division  of 
labor,  men  must  have  salaries  that  can  support  wife 
and  family,  and,  of  course,  a  revenue  would  be  required 
to  support  a  re(piisite  number  of  teachers  if  they  could 
be  found, 

"  Then,  if  men  have  more  knowledge  they  have  less 
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talent  at  communicating  it,  nor  have  they  the  patience, 
the  long-saffeiing,  and  gentleness  necessary  to  snperin- 
teMil  the  formation  of  character.  We  intend  to  make 
these  principles  nnderstood,  and  ourselves  to  set  the 
example  of  what  females  can  do  in  this  way<  You  see 
that  first-rate  talent  Ls  necessary  for  all  that  we  mean 
to  do,  especially  for  the  last,  because  here  we  must  face 
down  the  prejudices  of  soiiety  and  we  must  have  ex- 
emplary success  to  be  believed.  We  want  original, 
planning  minds,  and  you  do  not  know  how  few  there 
are  among  females,  and  how  few  we  can  command  of 
those  that  exist.'* 

During  the  summer  of  1834  the  young  teacher  and 
writer  made  her  first  visit  East  smce  leaving  New  Eng- 
land two  years  before.  Its  object  was  mainly  to  be 
present  at  the  graduation  of  her  favorite  brother,  Henry 
Ward,  from  Amherst  College.  The  earlier  part  of  this 
journey  was  performed  l)y  means  of  stage  to  Toledo, 
and  thence  by  steamer  to  Buffalo.  A  pleasant  hit  of 
personal  description,  and  also  of  impressions  of  Niagara, 
seen  for  the  first  time  on  this  journey,  are  given  in  a 
letter  sent  back  to  Cincinnati  din*ing  its  progress.  In 
it  she  says  of  her  fellow-travelers  :  — 

"  Then  there  was  a  portly,  rosy,  clever  Mr.  Smith,  or 
Jones,  or  something  the  like ;  and  a  New  Orleans  girl 
looking  like  distraction,  as  far  as  dress  is  concerned,  but 
with  the  prettiest  language  and  softest  intonations  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  those  faces  which,  while  you  say 
it  is  n't  handsome,  keeps  you  looking  all  the  time  to  see 
what  it  can  be  that  is  so  pretty  about  it.  Then  there 
was  Miss  B.,  an  independent,  good-natured,  do-as-I- 
please  sort  of  a  body,  who  seemed  of  perpetual  motion 
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Miss  D.  said,  when  we 
suppose  Lydia  will  be 


from  morning  till  night.  Poor 
stopped  at  night,  *  Oh,  dear  !  I 
fiddling  about  our  room  till  morning,  and  we  shall  not 
one  of  US  sleep/  Then,  by  way  of  contrast,  there  was 
a  Mr.  Mitehell,  the  most  gentlemanly,  obUgiiig  man 
that  ever  changed  his  seat  forty  times  a  day  to  please 
a  lady.  Oh,  yes,  he  could  ride  outside,  —  or,  oh,  cer^ 
tainly,  he  coidd  ride  inside,  —  he  had  no  objection  to 
this,  or  that,  or  the  other.  Indeed,  it  wm  difficult  to 
say  what  could  come  amiss  to  him.  He  speaks  in  a 
soft,  quiet  manner,  with  something  of  a  diawl,  using 
very  correct,  well-chosen  language,  and  pronouncing  all 
his  words  with  carefulness  ;  has  everything  in  liis  dress 
and  travehng  appointments  comme  ilfaut;  and  seems 
to  think  there  is  abundant  time  for  ever)iihing  that 
is  to  be  done  in  this  world,  mthout,  as  he  says^  '  any 
unnecessary  excitement/  Before  the  party  had  fully 
discovered  his  name  he  was  usually  designated  as  *  the 
obHging  gentleman,*  or  *  that  gentleman  who  is  so  ac 
comniodating/  Yet  our  friend,  withal,  is  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, and  I  have  seen  him  roused  to  talli  with  both 
hands  and  a  dozen  words  in  a  breath.  He  fell  into  a 
little  talk  about  abolition  and  slavery  with  onr  good 
Mr.  Jones,  a  man  whose  mode  of  reasoning  consists  in 
repeating  the  same  sentence  at  regular  intervals  as  long 
as  you  choose  to  answer  it.  This  man,  who  wai^  finally 
convinced  that  negroes  were  black,  used  it  as  an  iire- 
fragible  argument  to  all  that  could  be  said,  and  at  last 
began  to  deduce  from  it  that  they  might  just  as  well  be 
slaves  as  anything  else,  and  so  he  proceeded  till  all  the 
philanthropy  of  our  friend  was  roused,  and  he  sprung 
up  all  lively  and  oratorical  and  gesticidatory  and  indig- 
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gives 


her 


impressions 


of 


Oil,  where 


nant  to  my  heart's  content*     I  like  to  see  a  quiet  man 
that  can  be  roused.'* 

In   the   same  letter   she 
Kiagara,  as  follows ;  — 

^^  IhsYe  seen  it  (Niagara)  and  yet  live 
is  your  soul  ?  Never  mind,  though.  Let  me  tell,  if  I 
«mn,  what  is  unutterable.  Elisabeth,  it  is  not  like  any- 
thing J  it  did  not  look  like  anything  I  expected ;  it  did 
not  look  hke  a  waterfall.  I  did  not  once  think  whether 
it  was  high  or  low ;  whether  it  roared  or  did  n't  roar ; 
whether  it  equaled  my  expectations  or  not.  My  mind 
whuded  off^  it  seemed  to  me,  m  a  new,  strange  world. 
It  seemed  unearthly,  like  the  strange,  dim  images  in 
the  Revelation.  I  thought  of  the  great  white  throne  ; 
the  rainbow  around  it ;  the  throne  in  sight  like  unto  an 
emerald ;  and  oh  !  that  beautiful  water  rising  like  nioon- 
ligbt,  falling  as  the  so  id  sinks  wlien  it  dies,  to  rise  re- 
fined, spiritualized,  and  pure.  That  rainbow,  brealdng 
out,  trembling,  fading,  and  again  coining  like  a  beauti- 
ful spiiit  walking  the  waters.  Oh,  it  is  lovelier  than  it 
is  great ;  it  is  like  the  Mind  that  made  it :  great,  but  so 
veiled  in  beauty  that  we  gaze  without  terror.  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  have  gone  over  with  the  waters ;  it  would 
be  so  beautiful  a  death ;  there  would  be  no  fear  in  it. 
I  felt  the  rock  tremble  under  me  with  a  sort  of  joy. 
I  was  so  maddened  that  I  could  have  gone  too,  if  it  had 
gone." 

While  at  the  East  she  was  greatly  affected  by  hearing 
of  the  death  of  her  dear  friend,  Eliza  Tyler,  the  wife 
of  Professor  Stowe.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Bennett  Tyler,  president  of  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  Connecticut,  at  East  Windsor ;  hut  twenty-five 
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years  of  age  at  tlie  tinie  of  her  death,  a  very  heaotlful 
woman  gifted  mih  a  wonderful  voice*  She  was  also 
possessed  of  a  well-stored  mind  and  a  personal  mag- 
netism that  made  her  one  of  the  most  popular  members 
of  the  Semi-Colon  Club,  in  the  proceedings  of  which 
she  took  an  active  interest. 

Her  death  left  Professor  Stowe  a  childless  widower, 
and  his  forlorn  condition  greatly  excited  the  sympathy 
of  her  who  had  been  his  wife's  most  intimate  friend* 
It  was  easy  for  sympathy  to  ripen  into  love,  and  after  a 
short  engagement  Harriet  E<  Beecher  became  the  wife 
of  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe. 

Her  last  act  before  the  wedding  w^as  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  the  friend  of  her  giilhood,  Miss  Georgi- 
ana  May :  — 

Jammry  G,  1836, 

Well,  my  dear  G,,  about  half  an  hour  more  and  your 
old  f  riendj  companion,  schoolmate,  sisteij  etc.,  will  cease 
to  be  Hatty  Beecher  and  change  to  nobody  knows  w  ho. 
My  dear,  you  are  engaged,  and  pledged  in  a  year  or  two 
to  encounter  a  similar  fate,  and  do  you  wish  to  know 
how  you  shall  feel  ?  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  been  dread- 
ing and  dreading  the  time,  and  lying  awake  all  last 
week  wonderin«f  how  I  shoidd  live  throug[h  this  over- 
whelmiog  crisis,  and  lo !  it  has  come  and  I  feel  nolhhuj 
at  nU. 

The  w^ediling  is  to  be  altogether  domestic ;  nobody 
present  but  my  own  brothei-s  and  sisters,  and  my  old 
colleague,  Mary  Dutton  ;  and  as  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  the  ministry  in  our  family  we  have  not  even  to  call 
in  the  foreiCT  aid  of  a  minister.  Sister  Katy  is  not 
here,  so  she  will  not  witness  my  departure  from  her  care 
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and  guidance  to  that  of  another.  None  of  my  nimier- 
ouis  fiienils  and  acquaintances  who  have  taken  such  a 
deep  interest  in  making  the  connection  for  me  even 
know  the  day,  and  it  will  be  all  done  and  over  before 
they  know  auytliiiig  about  it. 

Wellj  it  is  really  a  mercy  to  liave  this  entire  stupidity 
come  over  one  at  such  a  time.  I  should  be  crazy  to  feel 
as  I  did  yesterday,  or  indeed  to  feel  anything  at  all. 
But  I  inw^ardly  vowed  that  my  last  feelings  and  reflec- 
tions on  this  subject  should  be  yours^  and  as  I  have  not 
got  any,  it  is  just  as  well  to  tell  you  Ihat,  Well,  hei*e 
comes  Mr*  S-,  so  farewell,  and  for  the  last  time  I  sub- 
ficrihe  Your  own 

H.  E.  B. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLY  MARRIED  LIFE,  ie30-184O. 
FltOFBasOR  Stowe'8  Ikterest  in  Pofulae  Education.  —  His   De- 

FAHTUKE  FOR  EUROPE.  —  SLAVERY   RlOTS   Ui  CINCINNATI,  —  BlRTH 

or  T^viN  Daughters,  —  pROFiissoR  Sto^t:*s  Retcrn  akd  Vij^it 
TO  Columbus.  —  Domestic  Trials,  ^  Aiding  a  Fugitive  Slave. 
—  AuTiiQR^iiip  UNDER  Difficulties,  — A  Bekcher  Round  Rodin. 

The  letter  to  her  friend  Georgiana  May,  begun  half 
an  hour  before  her  wedding,  was  not  coiupleted  until 
nearly  two  months  after  that  event.  Taking  it  from 
her  portfoho,  she  adds :  — 

"  Three  weeks  have  passed  since  writing  the  above, 
and  my  husband  and  self  are  now  quietly  seated  by  our 
own  fireside,  as  domestic  as  any  pair  of  tame  fowl  you 
ever  saw ;  lie  writing  to  his  mother,  and  I  to  you.  Two 
days  after  our  marriage  we  took  a  wedding  excursion, 
so  called,  though  we  would  most  gladly  liave  been  ex- 
cused this  eonforaiity  to  ordinary  custom  had  not  neces- 
sity required  Mr»  Stowe  to  \isit  Columbus,  and  I  had 
too  much  adhesiveness  not  to  go  too.  Ohio  roads  at 
this  season  are  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you,  though  we  were, 
on  the  whole,  wonderfully  taken  care  of,  and  our  expe- 
ihtion  included  as  many  pleasures  as  an  expedition  at 
this  time  of  the  year  ever  could. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  perhaps  the  wonder  to  you,  as 
to  me,  is  how  this  momentous  crisis  in  the  life  of  such 
a  wisp  of  nerve  as  myself  has  been  transticted  so  qui- 
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edy.  My  dear,  it  is  a  wonder  to  myself.  I  am  tran- 
quil^ quiet,  and  happy.  I  look  only  on  the  present^ 
and  leave  the  future  with  Him  who  has  hitherto  been 
so  kind  to  me,  *  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  '  is 
my  motto,  and  my  comfort  h  to  rest  on  Him  in  whose 
house  there  are  many  mansions  provided  when  these 
fleeting"  earthly  ones  pass  away. 

"  Dear  Georgy,  naughty  girl  that  I  am,  it  is  a  month 
that  I  have  let  the  above  lie  by,  because  I  got  into  a 
strain  of  emotion  in  it  that  1  di^eaded  to  return  to. 
Wellj  so  it  ehall  be  no  longer.  In  about  five  weeks 
Mr.  Stowe  and  myself  start  for  New  England,  He 
sails  the  first  of  Mav-  I  am  ofoinor  with  him  to  Boston, 
New  York,  and  other  places,  and  shall  stop  finally  at 
Hartford,  whence,  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  return  west%vard/' 

This  reference  to  her  husband  as  about  to  leave  her 
relates  to  his  saihng  for  Eiu-ope  to  purchase  books  for 
Lane  Seminary,  and  also  as  a  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  investigate  the  public  school 
systeias  of  the  old  world.  He  had  long  been  convinced 
that  higher  education  was  impossilde  in  the  West  with- 
out a  higher  grade  of  public  schools,  and  had  in  1833 
been  one  of  the  founders  in  Cincumati  of  "  The  Col- 
lege of  Teachers,"  an  institution  that  existed  for  ten 
years,  and  exerted  a  widespread  influence.  Its  objeets 
were  to  popularize  the  common  schools,  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  teachers,  and  create  a  demand  for  education 
among  the  people.  Professor  Stowe  was  associated  in 
this  movement  with  many  of  the  leadhig  intellects  of 
Ohio  at  that  time,  and  among  them  were  Albert  Pickett, 
Dr.  Drake,  Smith  Grimke,  Archbishop  Puicell,  Presi- 
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dent  A.  H.  McGuffey,  Dr.  Beecher,  Lyclia  Sigourney, 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  and  others.  Their  influence  finally 
extended  to  the  state  legislaturej  and  it  was  concluded 
to  authorize  Professor  Stowe,  when  abroad,  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  comxnoo  school  systems  of 
Europe,  especially  Prussia. 

He  sailed  from  New  York  for  London  in  the  ship 
Montreal,  Captain  Chaniphn,  on  June  8,  183G,  and 
carried  with  him,  to  be  opened  only  after  he  was  at 
sea,  a  letter  from  his  wife,  from  which  the  following 
exti-act  is  made  :  — 

*^  Now,  my  dear,  that  yon  are  gone  where  you  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  my  care,  advice,  and  good  manage- 
ment, it  is  fitting  that  you  should  have  something 
imder  my  hand  and  seal  for  your  comfort  and  f urthei^ 
ance  in  the  new  world  you  are  going  to.  Firstlj,  I 
must  caution  you  to  set  your  fjice  as  a  flint  against  the 
*  cultivation  of  indigo,*  as  Elisabeth  calls  it,  iu  any  way 
or  shape.  Keep  yourself  from  it  most  scrupulously, 
and  though  you  are  unprovided  with  that  precious  and 
Siivory  treatise  entitled  *  Kemper's  Consolations,'  ^  yet 
you  can  exercise  yourself  to  recall  and  set  in  order  such 
parts  thereof  as  would  more  particularly  suit  your  case, 
particularly  those  portions  wlierewith  you  so  much  con- 
soled Kate,  Aunt  Esther,  and  your  unworthy  hand- 
maid, wliile  you  yet  tarried  at  Walnut  Hills.  But  seri- 
ously, dear  one*  you  must  give  more  way  to  hope  than 
to  memory.  You  are  going  to  a  new  scene  now,  and 
one  that  I  hope  will  be  full  of  enjoyment  to  you.  I 
want  you  to  take  the  good  of  it. 

"  Only  think  of  all  you  expect  to  see :  the  great 
^  A  fidiculoud  book  from  which  Mr,  Stowe  derived  endless  amuBcmcnt 
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libraries  and  beautiful  paintings,  fine  churches,  and, 
above  all,  think  of  seeing  Tholuck,  your  great  Apollo, 
My  dear,  I  wish  I  were  a  man  in  your  place ;  if  I 
would  n*t  have  a  grand  thne  !  *' 

During  her  husband's  absence  abroad  Mrs.  Stowe 
lived  quietly  in  Cincinnati  with  her  father  and  broth- 
ers. She  wrote  occasionally  short  stories,  articles,  and 
essays  for  publication  in  the  ''  Western  Monthly  Maga- 
zine "  or  the  *'  New  York  Evangelist,"  and  maintained 
a  constiint  correspondence  with  her  husband  by  means 
of  a  daily  journal,  which  was  f  on^^arded  to  him  once  a 
month.  She  also  assisted  her  brother,  Henry  Ward, 
who  had  accepted  a  temporary  position  as  editor  of  the 
*^  Journal,"  a  small  daily  paper  published  in  the  city. 

At  this  time  the  question  of  slavery  was  an  exciting 
one  in  Cincinnati,  and  Lane  Seminary  had  become  a 
hotbed  of  abolition.  The  anti-slavery  movement  among 
the  students  was  headed  by  Theodore  D.  Weld,  one  of 
their  number,  who  had  procin-ed  funds  to  complete  his 
education  by  lecturing  through  the  South.  While 
thus  engaged  he  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  evils 
and  horrors  of  slavery  that  he  had  become  a  radical 
abolitionist,  and  had  succeeded  in  converting  several 
Southerners  to  his  Wews  of  the  subject.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  J.  G.  Birney  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  who  not 
only  Uberated  his  slaves,  but  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Gamahel  Bailey  of  Cinchinati  founded  in  that  city  an 
anti-slavery  paper  called  "  The  Philanthropist.'*  This 
pa}»er  Wiis  finally  suppressed,  and  its  office  wrecked  by 
a  mob  instigated  by  Kentucky  slaveholders,  and  it  is  of 
this  event  that  Mrs.  Stowe  writes  to  her  husband  as 
£oUows :  — 
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^  Yesterdaj  evening  I  spent  seribbling'  for  HeniVs 
newipaper  (the  ^Journal ')  in  this  wise :  ^  Bimey's  print- 
ingfnm  kai  been  mobbed,  and  many  of  tbe  respect* 
abla  atheoB  are  dii^&ed  to  wink  at  the  oatrage  in  con- 
mdeiation  of  iU  moving  in  the  line  of  their  prejadioes.' 

^  I  wrote  a  conversational  sketchy  in  which  I  rather 
Mtiriased  this  incom^istent  spirit^  and  brought  out  the 
affeeti  of  patronizing  ani/  violation  of  private  rights. 
It  wa«  in  a  light,  sketchy  style,  designed  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  long  edit^irial  of  Henry's  in  which  he  consid- 
ers the  imbject  fully  and  seriously.  His  piece  is,  I 
tbink,  a  {Kiwerful  one;  indeed,  he  does  write  very 
strongly.  I  am  quite  proud  of  his  editorials ;  they  are 
well  ntudiedy  eamett^  and  dignified.  I  think  he  will 
make  a  first-rate  writer.  Both  our  pieces  have  gone  to 
preiM  ti>-day,  with  €hiirlcH*8  article  on  musicj  and  we 
have  bad  not  a  little  diversion  about  out  family  news- 

**  I  thiHjght,  whon  I  was  writing  last  night,  that  I 
wan,  Hki*  a  goorl  wife,  <lef ending  one  of  your  principles 
in  your  ulmence,  and  wanted  you  to  see  how  manfully  I 
talkeil  aluiut  it.  Henry  has  also  tfiken  up  and  exam- 
ined I  111?  (|nc*Hli(in  oi*  the  Seminole  Indians^  and  done  it 
very  n<*hly/' 

Again  :  — 

''Tlie  exfitement  about  Birney  continues  to  increase, 
Th«»  lu'(*p<'r  oT  \\w  Franklin  Hotel  w%'is  assailed  by  a 
doeniiHMit  Hnbscribcd  to  l>y  many  of  his  boarders  de- 
manding tliat  Birney  should  be  turned  out  of  doors. 
He  «hoHi^  to  negative  the  demand,  and  tivelve  of  bis 
boarders  immrdiatfly  loft,  Dr,  F.  among  the  nundier, 
A  meeting  has  been  convoked  by  means  of  a  handbill^ 
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in  which  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  city 
are  invited  by  name  to  come  together  and  consider  the 
question  whether  they  will  allow  Mr.  Birney  to  con- 
tinue his  paper  in  the  city,  Mr.  Greene  says  that^  to 
his  utter  surprise,  many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  citizens  gave  out  that  they  should  go. 

"He  was  one  of  the  number  they  invited,  but  he 
told  those  who  came  to  him  that  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  disorderly  pubhc  meetings  or  mobs  in 
any  shape,  and  that  he  was  enth-ely  opposed  to  the 
whole  thing. 

**I  presume  they  will  have  a  hot  meeting,  if  they 
have  any  at  all* 

**  I  msh  father  were  at  home  to  preach  a  sermon  to 
his  church,  for  many  of  its  members  do  not  frown  on 
these  things  as  they  ought." 

"  Later :  The  meeting  was  held,  and  was  headed  by 
Morgan,  Neville,  Judge  Burke,  and  I  know  not  who 
else.  Judge  Burnet  was  present  and  consented  to 
their  acts.  The  mob  madness  is  certainly  upon  this 
city  when  men  of  sense  and  standing  will  pass  resolu- 
tions approving  in  so  many  words  of  things  done  con- 
trary to  law,  as  one  of  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting 
did.  It  quoted  the  demohtion  of  the  tea  in  Boston 
harbor  as  being  authority  and  precedent. 

**  A  large  body,  perhaps  the  majority  of  citizens,  dis- 
approve, hot  I  fear  there  will  not  be  pubhc  disavowal. 
Even  N,  Wright  but  faintly  opposes,  and  Dr.  Fore  has 
been  exceedingly  violent.  Mr,  Hammond  (editor  of 
the  'Gazette*)  in  a  very  dignified  and  judicious  man- 
ner has  condemned  the  whole  thing,  and  Henry  has 
Opposed,  but  otherwise  the  papers   have   either   been 
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silent  or  in  favor  of  mobs.     We  shall  see  what  the 
result  will  be  in  a  few  days. 

"  For  uiy  part,  I  can  easily  see  how  such  proceedings 
may  make  converts  to  abolitionism^  for  already  my 
sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted  for  Mr.  Bimey,  and  I 
hope  that  he  mil  stand  his  ground  and  assert  his  rights. 
The  oflice  is  fire-proof,  and  inclosed  by  high  walls.  I 
wish  he  would  man  it  with  aimed  men  and  see  what  can 
be  done.  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  go,  for  one,  and 
take  good  care  of  at  least  one  window.  Henry  sits 
opposite  me  writing  a  most  valiant  editoruil,  and  tells 
me  to  tell  yon  he  is  waxing  mighty  in  battle." 

In  another  letter  she  writes :  — 

"  I  told  you  in  my  kst  that  the  mob  broke  into  Bir- 
ney's  press,  where,  however,  tlie  mischief  done  was  but 
slight.  The  object  appeared  to  be  princii>ally  to  ter- 
rify. Immediately  there  followed  a  generrJ  excitement 
in  which  even  good  men  in  theii*  |>anic  and  prejudice 
about  abolitionism  forgot  that  mobs  were  worse  evils 
than  these,  talked  against  Birney,  and  wdnked  at  the 
outrage;  N.  Wright  and  Judge  Burnet,  for  example. 
Meanwhile  the  turbulent  spirits  went  beyond  this  and 
tidked  of  revolution  and  of  riofhtins:  thinsrs  mtliout  law 
that  could  not  be  righted  by  it.  At  the  head  of  these 
were  Morgan,  Neville,  Longworth,  Joseph  Graham, 
and  Judge  Burke.  A  meeting  was  convoked  at  Lower 
Market  Street  to  decide  whether  they  would  permit  the 
pubhshmg  of  an  abolition  paper,  and  to  this  meeting 
all  the  most  respectable  citizens  were  by  name  sum- 
moned. 

"  There  were  four  classes  in  the  city  then ;  Those 
who  meant  to  go   as  revolutionists  and  support  the 
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mob ;  those  who  meant  to  put  down  Birney,  hut  rather 
hoped  to  do  it  without  a  mob  ;  those  who  felt  ashamed 
to  go,  foreseeing  the  probable  consequence,  and  yet  did 
not  decidedly  frown  upon  it;  and  those  who  sternly 
and  decidedly  reprehended  it, 

*'  The  first  class  was  headed  by  Neville,  Longworth, 
Graham,  etc. ;  the  second  class^  though  of  some  num- 
bers, was  less  conspicuous;  of  the  third.  Judge  Burnet, 
Dr,  Fore,  and  N,  Wright  were  specimens ;  and  in  the 
last  such  men  as  Hammond,  Mansfield,  S.  P.  Chase,^ 
and  Chester  were  prominent*  The  meeting  in  so  many 
words  voted  a  mob,  nevertheless  a  committee  was  aj)- 
pointed  to  wait  on  Mr,  Birney  and  ascertain  what  Im 
proposed  to  do ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  men  as  sensible  as 
Uncle  John  and  Judge  Burnet  were  so  short-sighted  as 
to  act  on  that  committee. 

^*  All  the  newspapers  hi  the  city,  except  Hammond's 
(*  Gazette')  and  Henry's  (the  *  Journal'),  were  either 
silent  or  openly  *  mobocratie.'  As  might  have  been 
expected,  Birney  refused  to  leave,  and  that  night  the 
mob  tore  down  his  press,  scattered  the  types,  dragged 
the  whole  to  the  river,  threw  it  in,  and  then  came  back 
to  demolish  the  ofiice. 

"  They  then  went  to  the  houses  of  Dr.  Bailey,  Mr, 
Donaldson,  and  Mr,  Birney ;  but  the  persons  they 
sought  were  not  at  home,  ha\4ng  been  aware  of  what 
w^aa  intended*  The  mayor  was  a  sUent  spectator  of 
these  proceedings,  and  was  heard  to  say,  *  Well,  lads, 
you  have  done  well,  so  far ;  go  home  now  before  you 
disgrace  yourselves  ; '  but  the  *  lads '  spent  the  rest  of 
the  night  and  a  greater  part  of  the  next  day  (Sunday) 
1  Siilmoii  P.  Cbase. 
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in  pulling  down  the  houses  of  inoffensive  and  respecta- 
lile  bkcks.  The  *  Gazette '  office  was  threatened,  the 
^  Journal '  office  was  to  go  next ;  Lane  Seminary  and 
the  watei-^works  also  were  mentioned  as  probable  points 
to  be  attacked  by  the  mob. 

*'^  By  Tuesday  morning  the  city  was  pretty  well 
alarmed,  A  regular  corps  of  volunteei*s  was  organ- 
ized, who  for  tliree  nights  patrolled  the  streets  with 
fireaiins  and  with  legal  wanant  from  the  mayor,  who 
by  this  time  was  glad  to  give  it,  to  put  down  the  mob 
even  by  bloodshed. 

"  For  a  day  or  tvfo  we  did  not  know  but  there  would 
actually  be  w^ar  to  the  knife,  as  was  threatened  by  the 
mob,  and  w^e  really  saw  Henry  depart  with  his  pistols 
with  daily  alarnij  only  we  were  all  too  full  of  patriotism 
not  to  have  sent  every  brother  we  had  rather  than  not 
have  had  the  principles  of  freedom  and  order  defended, 

*'  But  here  the  tide  turned.  The  mob,  unsupported 
by  a  now  frightened  community,  slunk  into  their  dens 
and  were  still ;  and  then  Hammond,  who,  during  the 
few  days  of  its  prevalence,  had  made  no  comments, 
but  puhlinhed  simply  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Constitution  of  Ohio,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, without  any  comment,  now  came  out  and  gave  a 
simple,  concise  history  of  the  mob,  tracing  it  to  the 
market-house  meeting,  telling  the  whole  history  of  the 
meeting,  with  the  names  of  those  who  got  it  up,  throw- 
ing on  them  and  on  those  who  had  acted  on  the  com- 
mittee the  whf>le  responsibility  of  the  follomng  mob- 
It  makes  a  terrible  sensation,  but  it  *  cuts  its  way/  and 
all  who  took  other  stand  than  that  of  steady  opposition 
from  the  first  are  beginning  to  feel  the  reaction  of  pub- 
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lie  sentiment,  while  newspapers  from  al)ioa*l  are  pour- 
ing in  theii'  reprehensions  of  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  Cincinnati*  Another  time,  I  suspect,  such  men  as 
Judge  Burnet  J  Mr*  Green  Cj  and  Uncle  John  will  keep 
their  fingers  out  of  such  a  trap,  and  people  will  all 
learn  better  than  to  wink  at  a  mob  that  happens  to 
please  them  at  the  outset,  or  in  any  way  to  give  it  their 
countenance.  Mr*  Greene  and  Uncle  John  were  full 
of  wrath  against  mobs,  and  woidd  not  go  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  yet  were  cajoled  into  acting  on  that  conmiittee 
in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  Birney  to  go  away  and  thus 
preventing  the  outrage. 

^^  They  are  justly  punished,  I  think,  for  what  was 
very  irresolute  and  fooHsh  conduct,  to  say  the  least." 

The  general  tone  of  her  letters  at  this  time  would 
seem  to  show  that,  while  Mrs,  Stowe  was  anti-slavery 
in  her  spnpathies,  she  was  not  a  declared  abohtionist* 
This  is  still  further  borne  out  in  a  letter  written  in 
1837  from  Putnam,  Ohio,  whither  she  had  gone  for  a 
short  visit  to  her  brother  William.     In  it  she  says:^ — - 

*^  The  good  people  here,  you  know,  are  about  half 
abolitionists.  A  lady  w^ho  takes  a  leading  part  in 
tlie  female  society  in  this  place  yesterday  called  and 
brought  Catherine  the  proceedings  of  the  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention. 

*'  I  should  think  them  about  as  ultra  as  to  measures 
as  anythmg  that  has  been  attempted,  though  I  am 
glad  to  see  a  better  spirit  than  marks  such  proceedings 

generally. 

"  To-day  I  read  some  in  Mr.  Birney *8  *  Philanthro- 
pist.' Abohtionism  being  the  fashion  here^  it  is  nat- 
ural to  look  at  its  papers* 
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**  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  needs  to  be  an  in- 
termediute  society*  If  not,  as  liglit  increases,  all  the 
excesses  of  the  abolition  party  will  not  prevent  humane 
and  conscientious  men  from  join  in  jj  it, 

"  Pray  what  is  there  in  Cincinnati  to  satisfy  one 
whose  mind  is  awakened  on  this  subject  ?  No  one  can 
have  the  system  of  slavery  bronght  Ijefore  him  without 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  do  something,  and  what  is 
tliere  to  be  done  ?  '* 

On  Sej>tember  29,  1836,  while  Professor  Stowe  was 
still  ab.nent  in  Europe,  his  wife  gave  buth  to  twm 
daughters,  Eliza  and  Isiibella,  as  she  named  them ;  but 
Eliza  Tylor  and  Harriet  Beecber,  as  her  husband  in- 
sisted they  should  be  called,  when,  upon  reaching  New 
York,  he  was  greeted  by  the  joy  fid  news*  His  tiip 
from  London  in  the  ship  Gladiator  had  been  imusnally 
long,  even  for  those  days  of  siiiliug  vessels,  and  ex- 
tendeil  from  November  lf>,  18;J6,  to  January  20,  1837. 

Dining  the  sunmier  of  1837  Mrs,  Stowe  suffered 
much  from  ill  heidth,  on  which  account,  and  to  relieve 
her  from  domestic  cares,  she  was  sent  to  make  a 
long  visit  at  Putnam  with  her  brother,  Rev.  Wilham 
Beecber.  While  here  she  received  a  letter  fi*om  her 
husband,  in  which  he  says:  — 

^'  We  all  of  course  feel  proper  indignation  at  the 
doings  of  last  General  Assembly,  and  shall  treat  them 
with  merited  con  tempt  •  This  aIliancc^  between  the  old 
school  (Presbyterians)  and  Hlaveholders  will  nuike  more 
ttbolitionisits  than  anything  that  has  been  done  yet.'* 

In  D(H'end>er  Professor  Stowe  went  to  Columbus 
with  the  extended  educational  report  that  he  had  de- 
voted the  suuuner  to  preparing;  and  in  writing  from 
there  to  Ids  wife  he  says ;  — 
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To-day  I  have  been  visitin^]^  the  jjovenior  and  leg- 
islators* They  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness^ 
n,nd  are  evidently  anticipating  much  from  my  report. 
The  governor  communicuted  it  to  the  legishiture  to- 
day, and  it  is  coneUided  that  I  read  it  in  Dr,  llodges* 
church  on  two  evenings,  to-morrow  and  the  day  after, 
before  both  houses  of  the  leglshxture  and  the  citizens. 
The  governor  (Vance)  will  preside  at  both  meetings. 
I  like  him  (the  governor)  much.  He  \h  just  such  a 
plain,  simple-hearted,  sturdy  body  as  oUl  Fritz  (Kai- 
ser Frederick),  with  more  of  natural  tiilent  than  his 
predecessor  in  the  gubernatorial  chair.  For  my  year's 
work  in  tliis  matter  I  am  to  receive  $500.*' 

Oil  January  14,  1838,  Mrs.  Stowe's  third  chUd, 
Henry  Ellis,  was  born. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  famous  reunion  of 
the  Beecher  family  described  in  Lyman  Beecher's 
"  Autobiogra]jhy  *'  occurred,  Edward  made  a  visit  to 
the  East,  and  when  he  returned  ho  brtmght  Mary 
(Mrs.  Thomas  Perkins)  from  Hartford  with  him. 
William  came  down  from  Putnam,  Ohio,  and  George 
from  Babivia,  New  Y<irk,  while  Ciitberine,  Harriet, 
Henry,  Charles,  Isabella,  Thomas,  and  James  were  ab 
ready  at  home.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
all  met  together,  Mary  had  never  seen  James,  and 
had  seen  Thomas  but  once.  The  old  doctor  was  al- 
most transported  witli  joy  as  they  all  gathered  about 
him,  and  his  cup  of  happiness  was  filled  to  overflovnng 
when,  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  his  pulpit  w^as 
filled  by  Edward  in  the  morning,  William  in  the  after- 
noon, and  George  in  the  evening. 

Side  by  side  with  tins  charming  picture  we  have 
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another  of  domestic  life  outlined  by  Mrs.  Stowe*s  own 
hand.  It  is  contained  in  the  following  letter,  written 
June  21^  lS38j  to  Miss  May,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. :  — 

My  dear,  dear  Georgiajta,  —  Only  think  how 
long  it  is  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  how  changed 
I  am  since  then  —  the  mother  of  three  children ! 
Well,  if  I  have  not  kept  the  reckoning  of  old  times,  let 
this  last  circumstance  prove  my  apology,  for  I  have 
been  hand,  heart,  and  head  full  since  I  saw  you< 

**  Now,  to-day,  for  example,  I  'U  tell  you  what  I  had 
oo  my  mmd  from  dawn  to  dewy  eve.  In  the  first 
place  I  waked  about  half  after  four  and  thought, 
"  Bless  me,  how  light  it  is  !  I  must  get  out  of  bed  and 
rap  to  wake  up  Mina,  for  breakfast  must  be  had  at 
six  o'clock  tliis  morning/'  So  out  of  bed  I  jump  and 
seize  the  tongs  and  pound,  pound,  pound  over  poor 
Mina's  sleepy  head,  charitably  aUowing  her  about  half 
an  hour  to  get  waked  up  in,  —  that  being  the  quantiun 
of  time  that  it  takes  me,  —  or  used  to.  Well,  then 
baby  wakes  — qua,  qua,  qua,  so  I  give  him  his  break- 
fast, dozing  meanwhile  and  soliloquizing  as  follows: 
"  Now  I  must  not  fort^^et  to  tell  Mr.  Stowe  about  the 
starch  and  dried  apples  "  — doze —  **  ah,  um,  dear  me  ! 
why  does  n't  Mina  get  up  ?  I  don't  hear  her,"  —  doze 
—  **a,  um,  —  I  wonder  if  Mina  has  soap  enough!  I 
think  there  were  tvvo  bars  left  on  Satiu-day "  —  doze 
agam  —  I  wake  again.  **  Dear  lue,  broad  dayhght  I  I 
must  get  up  and  go  down  and  see  if  Mina  is  getting 
breakfast.*'  Up  I  jump  and  up  wakes  baby.  "  Now, 
little  boy,  be  good  and  let  mother  dress,  because  she  is 
in  a  hurry/'     I  get  my  frock  half  on  and  baby  by  that 
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time  has  kicked  hmiself  down  off  lils  pillow,  and  is  cry- 
I  iiig  and  fisting  the  bed-clothes  in  gi-eat  order.  I  stop  with 
tone  sleeve  off  and  one  on  to  settle  matters  with  him, 
Ha\ang  jjlanted  him  bolt  upright  and  gone  all  up  and 
down  the  chamber  barefoot  to  get  pillows  and  blankets, 
to  prop  liim  up,  I  finish  putting  my  frock  on  and  hurry 
down  to  satisfy  myself  by  actual  observation  that  the 
breakfast  is  in  progress.  Then  back  I  come  into  the 
nursery,  where,  remembering  that  it  is  washing  day 
and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  I 
apply  myself  vigorously  to  sweeping,  dusting,  and  the 
setting  to  rights  so  necessary  where  there  are  three  lit- 
tle mischiefs  always  pulling  down  as  fast  as  one  can 
put  up. 

Then  there  are  Miss  H and  Miss  E-^ ,  con- 
cerning whom  Mary  will  fiu^nish  you  with  all  suitable 
paiticulars,  who  are  chattermg,  hallooing,  or  singing  at 
the  tops  of  their  voices,  as  may  suit  their  various  states 
of  mind,  while  the  nurse  is  getting  their  breakfast  ready. 
Tliis  meal  beuig  cleared  away,  Mr*  Stowe  dispatched  to 
market  with  various  memoranda  of  provisions,  etc.,  and 
tbe  bal>y  being  washed  and  dressed,  I  beghi  to  think 
wijat  next  must  be  done.  I  ^tiiYt^  to  cut  out  some  little 
dresses,  have  just  calculated  the  length  and  got  one 
breadth  torn  off  when  Master  Henry  makes  a  doleful 
lip  and  falls  to  crying  with  might  and  main,  I  catch 
him  up  and  turning  round  see  one  of  his  sisters  floiu*- 
isliing  the  things  out  of  my  workbox  in  fine  style. 
Moving  it  away  and  looking  the  other  side  I  see  the 
second  little  mischief  seated  by  tbe  hearth  chewing 
coals  and  scraping  up  ashes  with  great  apparent  relish. 
Grandmother  lays  hold  upon  her  and  charitably  offers 
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to  endeavor  to  quiet  baby  while  I  go  on  with  my  work, 
I  set  at  it  again,  pick  up  a  dozen  pieces,  measure  them 
once  more  to  see  wliich  is  the  right  one^  and  proceed 
to  cut  out  some  othei^s,  when  I  see  the  twins  on  the 
point  of  quarreling  with  each  other-  Number  one 
pushes  number  two  over.  Nimiber  two  screams :  that 
frightens  the  baby  and  he  Joins  in,  I  call  number  one 
a  naughty  girl,  take  the  persecuted  one  in  my  arms, 
and  endeavor  to  comfort  her  by  trotting  to  the  old 
lyric :  — 

**  So  ride  the  gentlefolk. 
And  BO  do  we,  bo  do  we." 

Meanwhile  nimiber  one  makes  her  way  to  the  slop  jar 
and  forthwith  proceeds  to  wash  her  apron  in  it.  Grand- 
mother catches  her  by  one  shoulder,  drags  her  away, 
and  sets  the  jar  up  out  of  her  reach.  By  and  by  the 
nurse  comes  up  from  her  sweeping.  I  commit  the  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  finish  cutting  out  the  frocks. 

But  let  this  suffice,  for  of  such  detiiils  as  these  are 
all  my  days  made  up.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  am  but  a 
mere  drudge  vaih  few  ideas  beyond  babies  and  house- 
keeping. As  for  thoughts,  reflections,  and  sentiments, 
good  lack  !  good  lack  ! 

I  suppose  I  am  a  dolefidly  uninteresting  person  at 
present,  but  I  hope  I  shall  grow  young  again  one  of 
these  days,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  matters  cannot  al- 
ways stand  exactly  as  they  do  now. 

Well,  Georgy,  this  marriage  is  —  yes,  I  will  speak 
well  of  it,  after  all ;  for  when  I  can  stop  and  think  long 
enough  to  discriminate  my  head  from  my  heels,  I  must 
say  that  I  think  myself  a  fortunate  woman  both  in  hus- 
band and  children.     My  children  I  woidd  not  change 
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for  aU  the  ease,  leisure,  and  pleasure  that  I  could  have 
^rithout  them.  They  are  money  on  interest  whose 
value  will  he  constantly  increasing. 

In  1839  Mrs*  Stowe  received  into  her  family  as  a 
ser\"ant  a  colored  girl  from  Kentucky.  By  the  laws  of 
Ohio  she  was  free,  having  been  brought  into  the  State 
and  left  there  by  her  mistress.  In  spite  of  this,  Pro- 
fessor Stowe  received  word,  after  she  had  hved  with 
them  some  months,  that  the  girVs  master  was  in  the  city 
looking  for  her,  and  that  if  she  were  not  careful  she 
would  be  seized  and  conveyed  back  into  slavery-  Find- 
ing that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  boldness,  per- 
jurj",  and  the  connivance  of  some  unscrupulous  justice, 
Professor  Stowe  determined  to  remove  the  girl  to  some 
place  of  security  where  she  might  remain  until  the 
search  for  her  should  be  given  up.  Accordingly  he 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  both 
armed,  drove  the  fugitive,  in  a  covered  wagon,  at  night, 
by  unfi-equented  roads,  twelve  miles  back  into  the  coun- 
try, and  left  her  in  safety  with  the  family  of  old  John 
Van  Zandt,  the  fugitive's  friend* 

It  is  from  this  incident  of  real  life  and  personal  ex- 
perience that  Mrs.  Stowe  conceived  the  thrilling  episode 
of  the  fugitives'  escape  from  Tom  Loker  and  Marks  in 
''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;* 

An  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  most  interesting 
account  of  her  struggles  to  accomplish  hterary  work 
amid  her  distracting  domestic  duties  at  this  time  is 
furnished  by  the  letter  of  on^  of  her  intimate  friends, 
who  writes :  — 

"It  was  my  good  fortime  to  number  Mrs.  Stowe 
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among  my  frieods,  and  during  a  visit  to  her  I  had  an 

opportunity  one  day  of  witnessing  the  combined  exer- 
cise of  her  literary  and  domestic  genius  in  a  style  that 
to  me  was  quite  amusing. 

*'  *  Come  Harriet,'  said  I,  as  I  found  her  tending  one 
baby  and  watching  two  others  just  able  to  walk,  '  where 
is  that  piece  for  the  "  Souvenir  "  which  I  promised  the 
editor  I  would  get  fi*om  you  and  send  on  next  w^eek  ? 
You  have  only  this  one  day  left  to  finLsh  it,  and  have 
it  I  must,' 

**  *  And  how  w^ill  you  get  it,  friend  of  mine  ?  *  said 
Harriet,  ^  You  will  at  Imst  have  to  wait  till  I  get 
house-cleaning  over  and  baby's  teeth  through.' 

" '  As  to  house-cleaning,  you  can  defer  it  one  day 
longer ;  and  as  to  baby's  teeth,  there  is  to  be  no  end  tu 
them  J  as  I  can  see.  No,  no  ;  to-day  that  story  must  be 
ended.  There  Frederick  has  been  sitting  by  Ellen  and 
saying  all  those  pretty  things  for  more  than  a  month 
nowj  and  she  has  been  turning  and  blushing  till  I  am 
sure  it  is  time  to  go  to  her  relief.  Come,  it  would  not 
take  you  three  hours  at  the  rate  yon  can  waite  to  finish 
the  courtships  marriage,  Ciitastrophe,  eclaircissement, 
and  all ;  and  this  three  hours'  labor  of  your  brains  will 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  sewing  your  fingers 
could  do  for  a  year  to  come.  Two  dollars  a  page,  my 
de<lr|  and  you  can  w  rite  a  page  in  fifteen  minutes  ! 
Come,  then,  my  lady  housekeeper,  economy  is  a  cardi- 
nal virtue  ;  consider  the  economy  of  the  thing*' 

'^ '  But,  my  dear,  here  is  a  baby  in  my  arms  and  two 
little  pussies  by  my  side,  and  there  is  a  great  baking 
dowTi  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  is  a  *^  new  girl'*  fur 
*^  help,"  besides  preparations   to  be  made  for  house- 
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cleaning  next  week.  It  is  reitUy  out  of  the  question, 
you  see.* 

*'  *  I  see  no  such  thing,  I  do  not  know  what  genius 
is  given  for,  if  it  is  not  to  help  a  woman  out  of  a  scrape* 
Come,  set  your  mts  to  work,  let  me  have  my  way,  and 
you  shall  have  all  the  work  done  and  finish  the  story 
too.* 

"  <  WeU,  but  kitchen  affairs?' 

**  *  We  can  manage  them  too.  You  know  you  can 
write  anywhere  and  anyhow.  Just  tiike  yoiu*  seat  at 
the  kitchen  table  mth  your  writing  weapons,  and  while 
you  superintend  Mina  fill  up  the  odd  snatches  of  time 
with  the  lal)ors  of  your  pen.' 

^'  I  carried  my  point.  In  ten  minutes  she  was  seated  ; 
a  table  with  flour,  rollmg-pin,  ginger,  and  lard  on  one 
side,  a  dresser  with  eggs,  pork,  and  beans  and  various 
cooking  utensils  on  the  other,  near  her  an  oven  heat- 
ing, and  beside  her  a  dark-skinned  nymph,  waiting 
orders, 

** '  Here,  Harriet,'  said  I,  *  you  can  write  on  this  atlas 
in  your  lap ;  no  matter  how  the  writing  looks,  I  will 
copy  it/ 

**  *  Well,  well/  said  she,  with  a  resigned  sort  of 
amused  look,  *  Mina,  you  may  do  what  I  told  you, 
while  I  write  a  few  minutes,  till  it  is  time  to  moidd  up 
the  bread.     Where  is  the  inkstand  ?  ' 

*'  *  Here  it  is,  close  by,  on  the  top  of  the  tea-kettle,' 
said  I. 

"  At  this  Mina  giggled,  and  we  both  laughed  to  see 
her  meniment  at  our  literary  proceedings. 

*^  I  began  to  overhaul  the  portfolio  to  find  the  right 
sheet. 


•  rirrH  it 's'  ^uil  L  •  ttew  u>  FwjJerifk  sictiiig  bv 
'i'.l*-*».  ^KUU'Uiir  U-  Iu»r  bnlliuat  6ict?»  aud  ^saving  some- 
•i\\\\)Z  k<^('(it  **  ^uinliaa  ;iii!^«L*'  uud  ail  thiit  —  voa  re- 

*' '  V^«%  vi»s'  Slid  ^it**  feiUiiii^  Into  a  miise^  as  she  at- 
r\uiipa»d  n>  rHcovnr  Hio  clirtjail  of  her  storv. 

*  ^la  .mu  Juill  I  luit  the  pork  on  the  top  of  the 
iUKuts  •'  .kJiu^l  Miiia. 

*'  *  *  '*Mne»  come/  imnl  Harriet,  laughing.  *  You  see 
Ihmv  n  K^  >liua  Is  a  new  kmJ  and  cannot  do  anythino' 
\\riiiiMic  rue  to  direct  her.  We  must  give  up  the  writ- 
Tii^  t«»r  to-^Liy/ 

"  •  No,  no ;  let  us  have  another  tri:d.  You  can  dictate 
tis  easily  ;is  you  can  write.  Come,  I  can  set  the  baby 
III  tins  clothes-basket  and  give  him  some  mischief  or 
otliur  h>  keep  him  quiet ;  you  shall  dictate  and  I  will 
xivuv.  Now,  this  is  the  place  where  you  left  off:  you 
%ivr»>  d\?***Tibiug  the  scene  between  Ellen  and  her  lov^^r; 
rU^J  I,isr  ^uit^uice  was,  '^  Borne  down  by  the  tide  of 
t;^^»rtx.  sjhi  ^^wu^l  her  head  on  her  hands,  the  tears 
.♦•>.t  tiv>*(  tltHKitf'^  her  fingers,  and  her  whole  frame 
J»,^s\   ntc6t  vvuvaU^-e    sobs."     What    shall   I  Avrite 

^^  ^  ^iTt^.i,  jXHtr  «  Uctl<»  milk  into  this  pearlash/  said 

^^  *  i.\mih\*  sai^t  L  "  **  Th#  tears  streamed  through 
hor  tuii;:\^rs  and  her  whole  fnime  shook  with  convulsive 
wiK^"     Whi4t  next?' 

*•  Harriet  paused  and  lookeil  musingly  out  of  the 
wimlow,  as  she  tume^l  her  mind  to  her  story.  *  You 
may  write  now,*  said  she,  and  she  dictated  as  follows  : 

••  •  ••  Her  lover  wept  with  her,  nor  dared  he  again  to 
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touch  the  point  so  sacredly  g^uarded  "  —  Mina,  roll  that 
crust  a  little  thinner,  "  He  spoke  in  soothing  tones  " 
—  Mina,  poke  the  coaLs  in  the  oven/ 

"  *  Here/  said  I,  '  let  nie  direct  Mina  about  these 
matters,  and  %vrite  a  while  yourself.' 

*'  Harriet  took  tlie  i>en  and  patiently  set  herself  to 
the  work.  Fur  a  while  my  culinary  knowledge  and 
skill  were  proof  to  all  Mina's  mvestigating  inipiiries, 
and  they  did  not  fail  till  I  saw  two  pages  completed, 

"  *  You  have  done  bravely/  said  I,  as  I  read  over  the 
manuscript ;  *  now  you  must  direct  Mina  a  while.  Mean- 
while dictate  and  I  will  write.' 

^'  Never  was  there  a  more  docile  literary  lady  than 
my  friend.  Without  a  word  of  objection  she  followed 
my  request. 

"  *  I  am  ready  to  write/  said  I.  *  The  last  sentence 
was :  "  What  is  this  life  to  one  who  has  suffered  as  I 
have?"     What  next?' 

"  '  Shall  I  put  in  the  brown  or  the  wliite  bread  first  ? ' 
said  Mina. 

"  ^  The  brown  first/  said  Harriet. 

"  * "  What  is  this  life  to  one  who  has  suffered  as  1 
have?"' said  I. 

"  Harriet  brushed  the  flour  off  her  apron  and  sat 
down  for  a  moment  in  a  muse-  Then  she  dictated  as 
follows :  — 

*^  *  *^  Under  the  breaking  of  my  heart  I  have  borne 
up.  I  have  borne  up  under  all  that  tries  a  woman,  — 
but  this  thought,  —  oh,  Henry  !  "  ' 

"  *  Ma*am,  shall  I  put  ginger  into  this  pumpkin  ? ' 
queried  Mina. 

**  *  No,  yon  may  let  that  alone  just  now/  replied  Har- 
riet.    She  then  proceeded  :  — 
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"  * "  I  know  my  daty  to  my  children.     I  see  the  hour 

must  come.  You  must  take  them^  Henry  ;  they  are  my 
last  earthly  comfoit.'' ' 

'* '  Ma'am,  what  sliall  I  do  with  these  eggshells  and 
all  this  truck  here  ?  '  interrupted  Muia. 

"  *  Put  them  in  the  pail  by  you/  answered  Harriet. 

"  *  *^  They  are  my  last  earthly  comfort/' '  said  L 
^  What  next?' 

"  She  continued  to  dictate,  — 

u  4  i<  You  must  take  them  away.  It  may  be  —  per- 
haps it  must  be  —  that  I  shall  soon  follow^  but  the 
brcaldiig  heart  of  a  wife  still  pleads,  ^  a  little  longer,  a 
little  longer.'  "  ' 

'^ '  How  much  longer  most  the  gingerbread  stay  in  ? ' 
inquired  Mma. 

**  *  Five  minutes/  said  Harriet. 

*****  A  little  longer  J  a  little  longer/'  '  I  repeated  in 
a  dolorous  tone,  and  we  burst  into  a  laugh. 

**  Thus  we  went  on,  cooking,  T^Titmg,  nursing,  and 
laughing,  till  I  finally  accomplished  my  object.  The 
piece  was  finished,  copied,  and  the  next  day  sent  to  the 
editor." 

The  widely  scattered  members  of  the  Beeeher  family 
bad  a  fashion  of  communicating  with  each  other  by 
means  of  circular  letters.  These,  begun  on  great  sheets 
of  paper,  at  either  end  of  the  line,  w^ere  passed  along 
from  one  to  another,  each  one  adding  his  or  h^r  budget 
of  news  to  the  general  stnck.  When  the  filled  sheet 
reached  the  last  person  for  whom  it  was  intended,  it  was 
finally  remailed  to  its  point  of  departure.  Excejit  in 
the  cases  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  sinqde 
adtbess  "  Rev.  Mr.  Beeeher  "  was  sufficient  to  hisure  its 
Siife  delivery  in  any  town  to  which  it  was  sent. 
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One  of  these  ^eat^  closely-written  sheets,  bearing  in 
faded  ink  the  names  of  all  the  Beecliers,  lies  outspread 
before  us  as  we  write.  It  is  postmarked  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Batavia,  N,  Y.,  Chillicothe,  Ohioj  Zauesvillej 
Ohioj  Wahiut  Hills,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  LuL,  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  In  it  Mi's.  Stowe  occu- 
pies her  allotted  space  with  — 

Walnut  Hilils,  Apnl  27, 1839. 
Dear  Friends,  —  I  am  going  to  Hai-tf ord  myself, 
and  therefore  shall  not  TiTite,  but  hurry  along  the 
preparations  for  my  forward  journey.  Belle,  father 
says  you  may  go  to  the  Wliite  Mountains  with  Mr. 
Stowe  and  me  this  siunmer.  George,  we  may  look  in 
oh  you  coming  back*     Good-by. 

Affectionately  to  alJ,  H.  E.  Stowe. 


CHAPTER  V- 


POVERTY  AND  SICKNESS,  1840-I85a 

Famine  in  Cincinnati.  —  Sukmer  at  the  East.  —  Plans  for  Lit- 
erary Work,  —  Experience  on  a  Railroad*  —  Death  of  her 

Brother  George.  —  Sickness  and   Df-spaui, —  A  Journey  in 
Search  of  Health.  —  Goes  to  Bkattleboro*  Watercure.  — 

TROUBLEa     AT     LaNE     SEMINARY.  —  ChOLERA    IN     CINCINNATI.  — 

Death  of  Youngest  Child.  ^DETERmNED  to  leave  the  West. 

On  January  7,  1839,  Professor  Stowe  wrote  to  his 
niother  in  Natick,  Mass- :  *^  You  left  lierej  I  believe, 
in  the  rigjht  time,  for  as  there  has  been  uo  uavi^atiou 
on  the  Ohio  River  for  a  year^  we  are  ahnost  in  a  state 
of  famine  as  to  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  For 
example,  salt  (coarse)  has  sold  in  Cincinnati  this  winter 
for  three  dollars  a  bushel ;  rice  eighteen  cents  a  pound  ; 
coffee  fifty  cents  a  pound  ;  white  sugar  the  same  ;  broisii 
8ugar  twenty  cents ;  molasses  a  dollar  a  gallon  ;  potatoes 
a  dollar  a  busheh  We  do  without  such  things  mostly  ; 
as  there  is  yet  plenty  of  bread  and  bacon  (flour  six  aud 
seven  dollars  a  barrel,  and  good  pork  from  six  to  eight 
cents  a  pound)  we  get  along  very  comfortably. 

**  Our  new  house  is  pretty  much  as  it  was,  but  they 
say  it  will  be  finished  in  July.  I  expect  to  visit  you 
next  smumer,  as  I  shall  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  at  Dartmouth  College;  but  whether  wife  and 
children  come  with  me  or  not  is  not  yet  decided." 

Mrs.  Stowe  came  on  to  the  East  with  her  husband 
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and  children  diuiug  the  following  summer,  liiitl  before 
her  return  made  a  trip  tlirough  the  Wliite  Mouiiteiiis. 

In  May,  1840,  her  second  son  was  born  and  il;ia^d 
Frederick  WilUam,  after  the  stnrdy  Prussian  king,'  for 
%vhum  her  hiLsband  cherished  an  unbounded  admnation. 

Mrs*  Stowe  has  said  somewliere :  **  So  we  go,  dear 
reader,  so  long  as  we  have  a  body  and  a  soul.  For 
worlds  must  mingle,  —  the  great  and  the  little,  the 
solemn  and  the  trivial,  wreathing  in  and  out  like  the 
grotesque  carvings  on  a  gothic  shrme  ;  only  tlid  we 
know  it  rightly,  nothing  is  trivial,  since  the  luiman  soul, 
with  its  awful  shadow,  makes  all  tliiugs  siicred,"  So 
in  writing  a  biography  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell 
what  did  and  what  ihd  not  powerfully  influence  the 
character.  It  is  safer  simply  to  tell  the  unvarnished 
truth.  The  lUy  builds  up  its  texture  of  dehcate  beauty 
from  mould  and  decay.  So  how  do  we  know  from 
what  hmnble  material  a  soul  grows  in  strength  and 
beauty  t 

In  December,  1840,  writing  to  Miss  May,  Mrs.  Stowe 
says  :  — 

'*  For  a  year  I  have  held  the  pen  only  to  write  an 
occasional  business  letter  such  as  could  not  be  neg- 
lecterL  This  was  primardy  owing  to  a  severe  neuralgic 
complaint  that  settled  in  my  eyes,  and  for  two  months 
not  only  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  use  them  in  writ- 
ing, but  to  fix  them  with  attention  on  anything.  I 
could  not  even  bear  the  least  light  of  day  in  my  room. 
Then  my  dear  little  Frederick  was  born,  and  for  two 
months  more  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.  Besides  all 
this,  we  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  in  our 
family.  .  •  • 
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^^  Fpi:  all  that  my  history  of  the  past  year  records  so 
manj .ti'oubles,  I  cannot  on  the  whole  regard  it  as  a 
very-.trbuhloiLs  one,  I  have  had  so  many  eouiiterhal* 
ancirig  mercies  that  I  must  regard  myself  as  a  pei*son 
greatly  blessed.  It  is  tnie  that  about  six  months  out  of 
'the  twelve  I  have  been  laid  up  witli  sickness,  but  then 
I  have  had  every  comfort  and  the  hhidest  of  nurses 
in  my  faithful  Anna*  My  children  have  thriven,  and 
on  the  whole  ^  come  to  more,'  as  the  Yankees  say,  than 
the  care  of  them.  Thus  you  see  my  troubles  have  been 
but  enough  to  keep  me  from  loving  earth  too  well/* 

In  the  spring  of  1842  Mrs.  Stowe  again  \dsited 
Hartford,  taking  her  BLx-yeai--old  daughter  Hatty  i»^'ith 
her.  In  writing  from  there  to  her  husband  she  con- 
fides some  of  her  literary  plans  and  aspirations  to  him, 
and  he  answers :  — 

"  My  dear,  you  must  be  a  literary  woman.  It  is  so 
written  in  the  book  of  fate.  Make  aU  your  calculations 
accordmgly.  Get  a  good  stock  of  health  and  brusli  up 
your  mind.  Drop  the  E.  out  of  your  name.  It  only 
incumbers  it  and  interferes  with  the  flow  and  euphony. 
Write  yourself  fully  and  always  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
which  is  a  name  euphonious,  flowing,  and  full  of  mean- 
ing. Then  my  word  for  it,  your  husband  \Yi\\  lift  up 
his  head  in  the  gate,  and  your  children  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed. 

"  Oiu*  humble  dwelling  has  to-day  received  a  distin- 
giushed  honor  of  which  I  must  give  you  an  account. 
It  was  a  visit  from  his  excellency  the  Baron  de  Roenne, 
ambassador  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the 
United  Sfcites.  He  was  pleased  to  assure  me  of  the 
great  satisfaction  my  report  on  Prussian  schools  had 
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afforded  the  king  and  members  of  bis  courtj  with  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  Of  course  having  a  real  live 
lord  to  exhibit,  I  was  anxious  for  some  one  to  exhibit 
Iiim  to  ;  but  neither  Aunt  Esther  nor  Anna  dared  veu- 
tui'e  neiU*  the  study,  though  they  both  contrived  to  get 
a  peep  at  his  lordship  from  the  little  chamber  window 
as  he  was  leaving. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  wife,  I  want  you  to  come  home 
as  quick  as  you  can.  The  fact  is  I  cauuot  live  without 
you,  and  if  we  were  not  so  prodigious  poor  I  would 
come  for  you  at  once.  There  is  no  woman  like  you 
in  this  wide  world.  Who  else  has  so  much  talent  with 
so  httle  self*eonceit ;  so  much  reputation  with  so  little 
affectation  ;  so  much  literature  with  so  little  nonsense  ; 
so  much  enterprise  with  so  little  extravagance ;  so  much 
tongue  with  so  httle  scold  ;  so  much  sweetness  with  so 
Httle  softness  ;  so  much  of  so  many  things  and  so  little 
of  so  many  other  things  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this  letter  Mrs.  Stowe  writes  from  Hart- 
ford :  — 

**  I  have  seen  Johnson  of  the  *  Evangelist.'  He  is 
very  liberally  disposed,  and  I  may  safely  reckon  on  be- 
ing paid  for  all  I  do  there.  Who  is  that  Hale,  Jr.,  that 
sent  me  the  *  Boston  Miscellany,'  and  mil  he  keep  his 
word  with  me  ?  His  offers  are  very  hberal,  —  twenty 
dollars  for  three  pages,  not  very  close  print*  Is  he  to 
be  depended  on  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  best  otter  I  have  re- 
ceived yet.  I  shall  get  something  from  the  Harpers 
some  time  this  winter  or  spring.  Robertson,  the  pub- 
hsher  here,  says  the  book  (^  The  Mayflower  ')  mil  sell, 
and  though  the  terms  they  offer  me  are  very  low,  that 
I  shall  make  something  on  it.     For  a  second  volume  I 
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shall  be  able  to  make  better  terms.  On  the  whole,  my 
dear,  if  I  choose  to  be  a  literary  lady,  I  have,  I  think, 
as  good  a  chance  of  making  profit  by  it  as  any  one  I 
know  of*  But  vaih  all  this,  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  so. 

"  Our  children  are  just  coming  to  the  age  when 
everything  depends  on  my  efforts.  They  are  delicate 
in  health,  and  nervoiLs  and  excitable,  and  need  a  moth- 
er's whole  attention*  Can  1  la\\iiilly  di\ide  my  atten- 
tion by  literary  efforts  ? 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  must  suggest.  If  I  am  to 
\mte,  I  must  have  a  room  to  myself,  which  shall  be  m}f 
room.  I  have  in  my  own  mind  pitched  on  Mrs,  Whi|j- 
ple's  room.  I  can  put  the  stove  m  it.  I  have  bouglit 
a  cheap  caq>et  for  it,  and  I  have  furniture  enough  at 
home  to  f uniinh  it  comfortably,  and  I  only  beg  in  addi- 
tion that  you  will  let  me  change  the  glass  door  fi-om 
the  nursery  into  that  room  and  keep  my  plants  there, 
and  then  I  shall  be  quite  happy* 

**  All  last  winter  I  felt  the  need  of  some  place  where 
I  coidd  go  and  be  quiet  and  satisfied.  I  could  not 
there,  for  there  was  all  t!ie  setting  of  tables,  and  cleai'' 
iiig  up  of  tables,  and  dressing  and  washing  of  children, 
and  everything  else  going  on,  and  the  constant  falHng 
of  soot  and  coal  dust  on  ever>^hing  in  the  room  was  a 
constant  annoyance  to  me,  and  I  never  felt  comfortable 
there  tliough  I  tried  hard.  Then  if  I  came  into  the 
parlor  where  you  were  I  felt  as  if  I  were  intenupting 
you,  and  you  know  you  sometimes  thought  so  too. 

"  Now  this  winter  let  the  cooking-stove  be  put  into 
that  room,  and  let  the  pipe  run  up  through  the  floor 
into  the  room  above.     We  can  eat  by  our  cooking^stove, 
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and  the  cliildren  cau  be  washed  and  dressed  and  keep 
their  playthings  in  the  room  above,  and  play  there  when 
we  don't  want  them  below.  You  cau  study  by  the  par- 
lor fire,  and  I  and  my  plants,  ete.,  will  take  the  other 
room.  I  shall  keep  my  work  and  all  my  things  there 
and  feel  settled  and  cjuiet.  I  intend  to  have  a  regidar 
part  of  each  day  devoted  to  the  children,  and  then  I 
shall  take  them  in  there/* 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter  Professor  Stowe  says :  — 

'*  The  little  magazine  ('  The  Souvenir  ')  goes  ahead 
finely.  Fisher  sent  down  to  Fulton  the  other  day  and 
got  sixty  subscribers.  He  will  make  the  June  number 
as  handsome  as  possible,  as  a  speeunen  number  for  the 
students,  several  of  whom  will  take  agencies  for  it  dui'- 
ing  the  coming  vacation.  You  have  it  in  your  power 
by  means  of  tliis  little  magazhie  to  form  the  mind  of 
the  West  for  the  coming  generation.  It  is  just  as  I 
ttJd  you  in  my  last  letter.  God  has  written  it  in  his 
book  that  you  must  be  a  literary  woman,  and  who  are 
we  that  we  should  contend  against  God  ?  You  must 
therefore  make  all  your  calculations  to  spend  the  rest 
of  your  life  with  your  pen. 

"  If  you  only  could  come  home  to-day  how  happy 
should  I  be.  I  am  daily  finding  out  more  and  more 
(what  I  knew  very  well  before)  that  you  are  the  most 
intellififeiit  and  asrreeable  woman  in  the  whole  cbele  of 
my  acquaintance." 

That  Professor  Stowe's  devoted  admiration  for  his 
wife  was  reciprocated,  and  that  a  most  perfect  sjinpathy 
of  feeling  existed  between  the  husband  and  wife,  is 
tihown  by  a  fine  in  one  of  Mrs*  Stowe's  letters  from 
Hartford  in  which  she  says :  ^*  I  was  telling  Belle  yes- 
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terday  that  I  did  not  know  till  I  came  away  how  much 
I  waa  dependent  upon  you  for  information.  There  are 
a  thousand  favorite  subjects  on  which  I  could  talk  wth 
you  better  than  with  any  one  else.  If  you  were  not 
already  my  dearly  loved  husband  I  should  certainly  fall 
in  love  with  you." 

In  this  same  letter  she  writes  of  herself :  — 

**  One  thing  more  in  regard  to  myself  •  The  absence 
and  wandering  of  mind  and  forgetfulness  that  so  often 
vexes  you  is  a  physical  infirmity  with  me.  It  is  the 
failing  of  a  mind  not  calculated  to  endure  a  great  pres- 
sure of  care,  and  so  much  do  I  feel  the  pressure  I  am 
under,  so  much  is  my  mind  often  darkened  and  troubled 
by  care,  that  life  seriously  considered  holds  out  few 
allurements^  —  only  my  children. 

"  In  returning  to  my  family,  from  whom  I  have  been 
so  long  separated,  I  am  impressed  with  a  new  and 
solemn  feeling  of  resj>onsibility.  It  appears  to  me  that 
I  am  not  probably  destined  for  long  hfe  ;  at  all  events, 
tlie  feeling  is  strongly  impressed  ujK>n  my  mind  that  a 
work  is  put  into  my  hands  which  I  must  be  earnest  to 
finish  shortly.  It  is  nothing  great  or  brilliant  in  the 
world's  eye ;  it  lies  in  one  small  family  circle,  of  which 
I  am  called  to  be  the  central  point/' 

On  her  way  home  from  this  Eastern  visit  Mrs.  Stowe 
traveled  for  the  first  time  by  rail,  and  of  this  novel 
exi>erience  she  writes  to  Miss  Georgiana  May :  — 

Batavia,  Au^t  29,  1S12. 
Here  I  am   at  Brother  William's,  and  our  passage 
tdong  this  railroad  reminds  me   of   the  verse  of  the 
psalm:  — 

"  Tho'  lions  n»r  and  tempests  blow, 
And  rocks  and  dungen  fill  the  waj." 
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Such  confusion  of  tongues,  such  shouting  and  swear* 
ingy  such  want  of  all  sort  of  system  and  decency  in  ar- 
rangements, I  never  desire  to  see  again.  I  was  literally 
ahiiost  trodden  down  and  torn  to  pieces  in  the  Rochester 
depot  when  I  went  to  help  my  \\qoXj  neai-^sighted  spouse 
in  sorting  out  the  baggage.  You  see  there  was  an  ac- 
cident which  happened  to  the  cars  leaving  Ilochester 
that  morning,  which  kept  us  two  hours  and  a  half  at 
the  passing  place  this  side  of  Aiibiu*n,  waiting  for  them 
to  come  up  and  go  by  us.  The  consequence  was  that 
we  got  into  this  Rochester  depot  aforesaid  after  dark^ 
and  the  steamboat,  the  canal-boat^  and  the  Western 
train  of  cars  had  all  been  kept  waiting  three  hours  be- 
yond their  usual  time,  and  they  all  broke  loose  upon  us 
the  moment  we  put  our  heads  out  of  the  cars,  and  such 
a  jerking,  and  elbowing,  and  scuffling,  and  swearing, 
and  protesting,  and  scoldmg  you  never  heard,  while  the 
great  locomotive  sailed  up  and  down  in  the  midst  there- 
of, spitting  fire  and  smoke  Hke  some  great  fiend  mon- 
ster diverting  himself  with  onr  commotions.  I  do  think 
these  steam  concerns  border  a  little  too  much  on  the 
supernatural  to  be  agreeable,  especially  when  you  are 
shut  up  in  a  great  dark  depot  after  sundown* 

Well,  after  all,  we  had  to  ride  till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  to  get  to  Batavia,  and  I  \e  been  sick  abed,  so  to 
speak,  ever  since. 


The  winter  of  1842  was  one  of  peculiar  trial  to  the 
family  at  Walnut  Hills;  as  Mrs,  Stowe  wTites,  *'It  was 
a  season  of  sickness  and  gloom/'  Typhoid  fever  raged 
among  the  students  of  the  seminarj^,  and  the  house  of 
the  president  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  while  the 
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members  of  his  family  i^^ere  obliged  to  devote  them- 
selves to  nursing  the  sick  and  dying. 

July  6,  1843,  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her 
third  daughter,  Georgiana  May^  a  most  terrible  and 
overwhelming  sorrow  came  ou  Mrs*  Stowe^  in  eommon 
with  an  the  family,  in  the  sudden  death  of  her  brother, 
the  Rev,  George  Beecher. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  unusual  talent  and  ability, 
and  much  loved  by  his  church  and  congregation.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  related  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  are  as  follows  :  '^  Noticing  the  birds 
destroying  liis  fruit  and  injuring  his  plants,  he  went  for 
a  double-barreled  gun,  which  he  scarcely  ever  had  used, 
out  of  regard  to  the  timidity  and  anxiety  of  his  wife  in 
reference  to  it.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  house,  one  of 
the  elders  of  his  church  in  passing  saw  him  discharge 
one  barrel  at  the  birds.  Soon  after  he  heard  the  fatid 
report  and  saw  the  smoke,  Imt  the  trees  shut  out  the 
rest  from  sight,  •  .  .  In  about  half  an  hour  after,  the 
family  assembled  at  breakfast,  antl  the  servant  was  sent 
out  to  call  liim,  .  .  ,  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned, 
exclaiming,  *  Oh,  Mr.  Beecher  is  dead  !  Mr.  Beecher  is 
dead  !  '  .  .  •  In  a  short  time  a  \asitor  m  the  family, 
assisted  by  a  passing  laborer,  raised  liim  up  and  bore 
him  to  the  house.  His  face  was  pale  and  but  slightly 
marred,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  over  his  countenance 
rested  tlie  sweet  expression  of  peaceful  slumber,  •  .  * 
Then  followed  the  hurried  preparations  for  the  funeral 
and  journey  J  until  three  o'clock,  when,  all  arrange- 
ments being  made,  he  was  borne  from  his  newly  finished 
house,  through  his  blooming  garden,  to  the  new  church, 
planned  and  just  completed  under  his  diiecting  eye. 
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.  *  *  The  sermon  and  the  prayers  were  fiiiished,  the 
chuh  he  himself  had  trained  sung  then*  parting  hymUj 
and  at  about  five  the  funeral  train  started  for  a  journey 
of  over  seventy  miles.  That  night  will  stand  alone  in 
the  memories  of  those  who  mtnessed  its  scenes ! 

*^  At  ten  in  the  evening  heavy  clouds  gathered  low- 
ering behind,  and  finally  rose  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the 
hemkphere,  sending  forth  mutterings  of  thunder  and 
constant  Hashes  of  fightning, 

"  The  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  sohtary  road,  the  flaring  of  the  lamps 
and  lanterns,  the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  tlie  roll  of 
approaching  thunder,  the  fear  of  being  overtaken  in  an 
unfrequented  place  and  the  lights  extinguished  by  the 
rain,  the  sad  events  of  the  day,  the  cries  of  the  hifant 
boy  sick  wdth  the  heat  and  be^vailing  the  father  who 
ever  before  had  soothed  his  griefs,  all  combined  to 
awaken  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  sorrowful,  the  aw- 
ful, and  the  sublime.  •  .  . 

"  And  so  it  is  at  last ;  there  must  come  a  time  when 
all  that  the  most  heart-broken,  idolizmg  love  can  give 
ns  is  a  coffin  and  a  grave  !  All  that  could  be  done  for 
our  brother,  with  all  his  means  and  all  the  affection  of 
his  people  and  friends,  was  just  this,  no  more  !  After 
aH,  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  argument  for  the 
religion  of  Cluist  Ls  its  power  in  times  Hke  this.  Take 
fi'om  us  Christ  and  what  He  taught,  and  what  have  we 
here  ?  What  confusion^  what  agony,  what  dismay, 
what  wreck  and  waste !  But  give  Him  to  us,  even  the 
most  stricken  heart  can  rise  under  the  blow ;  yea,  even 
triumph ! 

** '  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again,'  said  Jesus  j  and  to 
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He  speaks  :  '  Rej( 


joice,  inasmiieh  as  ye  are 
made  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings,  that  when  his 
glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  also  may  be  glad  with  ex- 
ceeding joy ! '  " 

The  advent  of  Mrs*  Stowe's  third  daughter  was 
followed  by  a  protracted  Uhiess  and  a  struggle  A\^th 
great  poverty,  of  which  Mrs,  Stowe  writes  in  October, 
1843:  — 

**  Our  straits  for  money  this  year  are  unparalleled 
even  in  our  annals,  Eveu  our  bright  and  cheery  neigh- 
bor Allen  begins  to  look  blue,  and  says  |600  is  the 
very  most  we  can  hope  to  collect  of  our  salary,  once 
$1^200.  We  have  a  flock  of  enthely  destitute  young 
men  in  the  seminary,  as  poor  in  money  as  they  are  rich 
in  mental  and  spiritual  resom*ces.  They  promise  to  be 
as  fine  a  band  as  those  we  have  just  sent  ofiF,  We  have 
two  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  who  were  actually  crowded 
from  secular  pursuits  into  the  ministry  by  the  wants  of 
the  people  about  them.  Revivals  began,  and  the  people 
came  to  them  saymg,  '  We  have  no  minister,  and  you 
must  preach  to  us,  for  you  know  more  than  we  do/  " 

In  the  spring  of  1844  Professor  Stowe  visited  the 
East  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  struggUng  semiJiary 
and  raise  funds  for  its  maintenance.  While  he  was 
there  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mrs- 
Stowe  :  — 

**  I  am  already  half  sick  with  confinement  to  the 
house  and  overwork.  If  I  should  sew  every  day  for  a 
month  to  come  I  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  a 
half  of  what  u  to  be  done,  and  should  be  only  more 
unfit  for  my  other  duties.*' 

This  struggle  against  ill-health  and  poverty  was  con- 
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tinuecl  through  that  year  and  well  into  the  next,  \\'hen, 
duriug  her  husband's  absence  to  attend  a  mmisterial 
convention  at  Detioit,  Mrs,  Stowe  writes  to  him  :  — 


June  16,  XUo. 

My  Deab  Husband,  —  It  is  a  dark,  sloppy,  rainy, 
miiddy^  disagreeable  day,  and  I  have  been  worldiig  haid 
(for  me)  all  day  in  the  kitchen,  washing  dishes,  looking 
into  closets,  and  seeing  a  great  deal  of  that  dark  side 
of  domestic  life  wliich  a  housekeeper  may  who  will 
investigate  too  eurionsly  into  minutiae  in  warm,  damp 
weather,  especially  after  a  girl  who  keeps  all  clean  on 
the  oniiiide  of  cup  and  platter,  and  is  very  apt  to  make 
good  the  rest  of  the  text  in  the  hislde  of  things. 

I  am  sick  of  the  smell  of  sour  milk,  and  sour  meat, 
and  sour  everything,  and  then  the  clothes  will  not  dry, 
and  no  wet  thing  does,  and  everything  smells  mouldy ; 
and  altogether  I  feel  as  if  I  never  wanted  to  eat  a^ain. 

Your  letter,  which  was  neither  sour  nor  mouldy, 
formed  a  very  agreeable  contrast  to  all  these  thiugs; 
the  more  so  for  being  unexpected,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  it.  As  to  my  health,  it  gives  me  very  little 
solicitude,  although  I  am  had  enough  and  daily  grow- 
ing worse.  I  feel  no  life,  no  energy,  no  appetite,  or 
^rather  a  growing  distaste  for  food'j  in  fact,Taiiihe- 
coming  qufte  eltiereal.  Upon  reflection  I  perceive  that 
it  pleases  my  Father  to  keep  me  in  the  tire,  for  my  whole 
situation  is  excessively  harassing  and  painful.  I  suffer 
with  sensible  distress  in  the  hniin,  as  I  have  done  more 
or  less  suice  my  sickness  last  winter,  a  disti'ess  which 
8ome  days  takes  from  me  all  power  of  planning  or  exe- 
cuting anythuig ;  and  you  linow  that,  except  this  poor 
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head^  my  unfortunate  household  has  no  Biainspring,  for 
nobody  feels  any  kind  of  responsibility  to  do  a  thiug 
in  time^  place,  or  manner,  except  as  I  oversee  it. 

Georgiana  is  so  excessively  weak,  nervous,  cross,  and 
fretful,  night  and  day,  that  she  takes  aU  Anna's  strength 
and  time  with  her ;  and  then  the  children  are,  like  other 
little  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  f  uU  of  all  kinds  of 
absurdity  and  folly. 

When  the  brain  gives  out,  as  mine  often  does,  and 
one  cannot  think  or  remember  anything,  then  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  All  common  fatigue,  sickness,  and  ex- 
haustion is  nothing  to  tliis  distress.  Yet  do  I  rejoice 
in  my  God  and  know  in  whom  I  believe,  and  only  pray 
that  the  fire  may  consume  the  dross ;  as  to  the  gold, 
that  is  imperishable-  No  real  evil  can  happen  to  me, 
so  I  fear  nothing  for  the  futui*e,  and  only  suffer  in  the 
present  tense. 

God,  the  mighty  God,  is  mine,  of  that  I  am  sure,  and 
I  know  He  knows  that  though  Hesh  and  heart  fail,  I  am 
all  the  whde  desiring  and  trjring  for  his  mU  alone.  As 
to  a  join^ney,  I  need  not  ask  a  physician  to  see  that  it 
is  needful  to  me  as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  that  is  to 
say,  all  human  appearances  are  that  way,  but  I  feel  no 
particular  choice  about  it.  If  God  wills  I  go.  He  can 
easily  find  means.  Money,  I  suppose,  is  as  plenty  with 
Him  now  as  it  always  has  been,  and  if  He  sees  it  is 
really  best  He  will  doubtless  help  me. 


That  the  necessary  funds  were  provided  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  journey  was  undei-tiiken  and  the 
invalid  spent  the  summer  of  1845  in  Hartford,  in  Na- 
tick,  and  in  Boston.     She  was   not,  however,  perma- 
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nently  benefited  by  tbe  change,  and  iii  the  following 
spring  it  was  deemed  neceasiiry  to  take  more  rad- 
ical measures  to  arrest  the  progress  of  her  mcreasing 
debility.  After  many  consultations  and  much  corre- 
spondence  it  was  finally  decided  that  she  should  go 
to  Dr,  Wesselhoeft*8  watercm-e  establishment  at  Brat- 
tleboro',  Vt, 

At  this  time,  under  date  of  March,  1816,  slie  writes : 

**  For  all  I  have  had  trouble  I  can  tluuk  of  nothing 
but  the  greatness  and  richness  of  Gud's  mercy  to  m© 
in  giving  me  such  friends,  and  in  always  caring  for  us 
in  every  strait.  There  hiis  been  no  day  this  winter 
when  I  have  not  had  abundant  reason  to  see  this. 
Some  friend  lias  always  stepped  in  to  cheer  and  help, 
so  that  1  have  wanted  for  nothing.  My  husband  has 
developed  wonderfully  as  house-father  and  nurse.  You 
would  laugh  to  see  bhu  in  his  spectacles  gravely  march- 
ing the  httle  troop  in  their  nightgowns  up  to  bed,  tag* 
ging  after  them,  as  he  Siiys,  like  an  old  lien  after  a  flock 
of  ducks.  The  money  for  my  journey  has  been  sent 
in  from  an  unknown  hand  in  a  wonderful  manner,  AU 
this  shows  the  care  of  our  Father,  and  encourages  me  to 
rejoice  and  to  hope  in  Him." 

A  few  days  after  her  departure  Professor  Stowe  wrote 
to  his  wife :  — 

**  I  was  greatly  comforted  by  your  brief  letter  from 
Pittsburgh.  When  I  returned  from  the  steamer  the 
morning  you  left  1  found  in  the  post-ofliee  a  letter  from 
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Mrs.  G.  W.  Bull  of  New  York, 
count  of  the  sickness  in  my  family.  There  was  another 
inclosing  $;50  more  from  a  Mrs.  Devereaux  of  Raleigh, 
N»  C,  besides  some  smaller  siuns  from  others.    My  heart 
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went  out  to  God  in  aspiration  and  gratitude.  None  of 
the  donors,  so  far  as  1  know,  have  1  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  before, 

**  Heniy  and  I  ha%  e  been  hving  in  a  Robinson  Cru- 
soe and  man  Friday  sort  of  style,  greatly  to  our  satis- 
faction, ever  since  you  went  away/* 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  accompanied  to  Brattleboro'  by  her 
sisters,  Catherine  and  Mary,  who  were  also  suffering 
from  troubles  that  they  felt  might  be  relieved  by  hydro- 
pathic treatment. 

From  May,  1846,  until  March,  1847,  she  remained 
at  Brattleboro'  without  seeintf  her  husband  or  children, 
During  these  weary  months  her  hajjpiest  days  were 
those  upon  which  she  received  letters  fi-ooi  home. 

The  following  extracts,  ttiken  from  letters  written  by 
her  during  this  period,  are  of  value,  as  revealing  what 
it  is  possible  to  know  of  her  habits  of  thought  and 
mode  of  hfe  at  tliis  time. 

Brattleboro*,  Sejitember,  1846. 
My  dear  Husband,  —  I  have  been  thinking  of  all 
your  trials,  and  I  really  pity  you  in  having  such  a  wife. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  only  a  hiutlrance  to  you  uistead 
of  a  help,  and  most  earnestly  and  daily  do  I  pray  to 
God  to  restore  my  health  that  I  may  do  something  for 
you  and  my  family,  I  think  if  I  were  only  at  home  I 
eoidd  at  least  sweep  and  dust,  and  w^asb  potatoes,  and 
cook  a  little,  and  talk  some  to  my  children,  and  should 
be  doing  sometliing  for  my  family.  But  the  hope  of 
getting  better  buoys  me  up<  I  go  through  these  teili- 
OILS  and  wearisome  l>aths  and  bear  that  terrible  douche 
thinldng  of  my  children.  They  never  vnH  know  how 
I  love  them,  ,  .  , 
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There  is  great  trnth  and  good  sense  in  your  analysis 
of  the  cause  of  oiir  past  failures.  We  have  now  come 
to  a  sort  of  crisis.  If  you  and  I  do  as  we  shoukl  for 
five  years  to  come  the  character  of  our  three  oldest 
children  will  be  established*  This  is  why  I  am  wilhng 
to  spend  so  much  time  and  make  such  efforts  to  have 
health.  Oh,  that  God  would  give  me  these  five  years 
in  full  possession  of  mind  and  body,  that  I  may  train 
my  chihlren  as  they  should  be  trained.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  system  and  order  in  a  fam- 
ily, I  know  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  it;  it 
is  the  keystone,  the  sine  qua  non^  and  in  regard  to  my 
children  I  place  it  next  to  piety.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  true  that  both  Anna  *  and  I  labor  under  serious  natu* 
ral  disadvantages  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary  to  feel  the  importance  of  order  and  system, 
but  it  recpiires  a  particular  kind  of  tiilent  to  carry  it 
through  a  family.  Very  much  the  same  kind  of  talent, 
as  Uncle  Samuel  said,  which  is  necessary  to  make  a 
good  prime  minister,  •  .  . 

I  think  you  might  make  an  excellent  sermon  to  Chris- 
tians  on  the  care  of  health,  in  consideration  of  the  va- 
rious infirmities  and  impediments  to  the  developing  the 
results  of  religion,  that  result  from  bodily  ill  healthy  and 
I  msh  you  would  make  one  that  your  own  mind  may 
be  more  v^\^dly  impressed  with  it.  The  world  is  too 
much  in  a  hurry.  Ministers  think  there  is  no  way  to 
serve  Clirist  but  to  overdraw  on  their  physical  capital 
for  four  or  five  years  for  Christ  antl  tlien  have  nothing 
to  give,  but  become  a  mere  bui'den  on  his  hands  for  the 
next  five.  .  •  . 

^  The  governess,  Misa  Anna  Smitk. 
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Notemher  18.  "  The  daily  course  I  go  througli  pre- 
supposes a  degree  of  vigor  beyond  anytliiiig  I  ever  had 
before*  For  this  week,  I  have  gone  before  breakfast 
to  the  wave-bath  and  let  all  the  waves  and  billows  roll 
over  me  till  every  liJiib  aehed  with  cold  and  my  bands 
would  scarcely  have  feeling  enough  to  dress  me.  After 
that  I  have  walked  till  I  was  waraij  and  come  home  to 
breakfast  w^th  such  an  appetite  !  Brown  bread  and 
milk  are  luxuries  indeed^  and  tlie  only  fear  is  that  I 
may  eat  too  much.  At  eleven  comes  my  douche,  to 
which  I  have  walked  in  a  driving  rain  for  the  last  two 
days,  and  after  it  walked  in  the  rain  again  tiU  I  was 
warm.  (The  umbrella  you  gave  me  at  Natick  answers 
finely,  as  well  as  if  it  were  a  silk  one.)  After  dinner  I 
roll  niuepins  or  w^alk  till  four,  then  sitz-bath,  and  another 
walk  till  six. 

"  I  am  anxious  for  your  health  \  do  be  persuaded  to 
try  a  long  walk  before  breakfast.  You  don't  know  how 
much  good  it  will  do  you.  Don't  sit  in  your  hot  study 
without  any  ventilation,  a  stove  burning  up  all  the 
vitality  of  the  air  and  weakening  your  nerves,  and 
above  all,  do  amuse  yourself <  Go  to  Dr.  Mussey's  and 
spend  an  evening,  and  to  father's  and  Professor  AUen's, 
When  you  feel  worried  go  off  somewliere  and  forget 
and  throw^  it  off.  I  should  really  rejoice  to  hear  that 
you  and  fatlier  and  mother,  with  Professor  and  Mrs. 
AOen,  Mrs.  K.,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  calibre 
would  agree  to  meet  together  for  dancing  cotillons*  It 
would  do  you  all  good,  and  if  you  took  Mr»  K.'s  wife 
and  poor  Miss  Much- Afraid,  her  daughter,  into  the  alli- 
ance it  w  ould  do  them  good.  Bless  me !  what  a  pro- 
fane set  everybody  woidd  think  you  were,  and  yet  you 
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are  the  people  of  all  the  world  most  solemnly  in  neeil 
of  it.  I  wish  you  could  be  with  me  in  Brattleboro'  <ind 
coast  down  hill  on  a  sled,  go  sHding  and  snowballing 
by  moonlight !  I  would  snowball  every  bit  of  the 
hypo  out  of  you !  Now,  my  dear,  if  you  are  going  to 
get  sick,  I  am  going  to  come  home.  There  is  no  use 
in  my  trying  to  get  well  if  youj  in  the  mean  time,  are 
going  to  run  yourself  do\\Ti.*' 

January  f  1847, 
My  dear  Soul,  —  I  received  your  most  melancholy 
effusion,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  it's  just  so.     I  entirely 
agree   and  sympathize.     Why  didn't  you  engage  the 
two  tombstones  —  one  for  you  and  one  for  me  ? 

I  shaO  have  to  copy  for  your  edification  a  "  poem  on 
tombstones "  which   Kate  ])nt  at    Christmas  into  the 


Ding,  doiig  !     Dead  and  gojie  J 

stocking  of  one  of  our  most  hypochondriac  gentlemen, 
who  had  pished  and  pshawed  at  his  wife  and  us  for  try- 
ing to  get  up  a  little  fun.  This  poem  was  fronted  with 
the  above  \Hgnette  and  embeUished  with  sundry  sinuhir 
oues^  and  tied  with  a  long  black  ribbon.     There  were 
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only  two  cantos  in  very  concise  style,  so  I  shall  send 
you  them  entire. 

CANTO  I.  CANTO  II. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Mortin  The  man  what  *s  so  colickish 

I  had  the  good  fortin'  When  his  friends  are  all  froliekish 

To  find  these  verses  As  to  turn  up  his  noses 

On  tombs  and  on  hearses,  And  turn  on  his  toses 

Which  I,  being  jinglish  Shall  have  only  verses 

Have  done  into  English.  On  tombstones  and  hearses. 


But,  seriously,  my  dear  husband,  you  must  try  and 
be  patient,  for  this  cannot  last  forever.  Be  patient  and 
I  bear  it  like  the  toothache,  or  a  driving  rain,  or  anything 
else  that  you  cannot  escape.  To  see  things  as  through 
a  glass  darkly  is  your  infirmity,  you  know  ;  but  the 
Lord  will  yet  deliver  you  from  this  trial.  I  know  how 
to  pity  you,  for  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  suffered 
from  an  overwhelming  mental  depression,  a  perfect 
heartsickness.  All  I  wanted  was  to  get  home  and  die. 
Die  I  was  very  sure  I  should  at  any  rate,  but  I  suppose 
I  was  never  less  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  long  exile  was  ended  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and 
in  May  Mrs.  Stowe  returned  to  her  Cincinnati  home, 
where  she  was  welcomed  with  sincere  demonstrations  of 
joy  by  her  husband  and  children. 

Her  sixth  child,  Samuel  Charles,  was  born  in  Janu- 
ary of  1848,  and  about  this  time  her  husband's  health 
became  so  seriously  impaired  that  it  was  thought  desir- 
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nd  a  season  at  the  Brattle- 
boro'  watei^'ure.  He  went  iii  June,  1848,  and  was 
coiiipelled  by  the  very  precarious  stiite  of  his  heidth  to 
remitiu  untd  September,  1849.  During  this  period  of 
more  than  a  year  Mrs,  Stowe  remained  in  Ciiieiiinati 
earing  for  her  six  children,  eking  out  her  slender  in- 
come by  taking  boarders  and  writing  when  she  found 
time,  confronting  a  terrible  epidemic  of  cholera  that 
carried  off  one  of  her  little  Hock,  and  in  every  way 
showing  herself  to  be  a  brave  woman,  possessed  of  a 
spirit  that  could  rise  superior  to  all  adversity.  Con- 
cerning tliis  time  she  writes  in  January,  1849,  to  her 
dearest  friend :  — 


My  beloved  Georgy,  —  For  sLx  months  after  my 
return  from  Brattleboro'  my  eyes  were  so  affected  that 
I  wrote  scarce  any,  and  my  health  was  in  so  sti*ange  a 
Btate  tliat  I  felt  no  disposition  to  write.  After  the 
birth  of  little  Charley  my  health  improved,  but  niy  hus- 
band was  sick  and  1  have  been  so  loaded  and  burdened 
with  cares  as  to  drain  me  (ky  of  all  capacity  of  thought, 
feeling,  memory,  or  emotion, 

**  Well,  Georgy,  I  am  thirty-seven  years  old  !  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  Uke  to  grow  old  and  have  six  children 
and  caras  endless.  I  wish  you  could  see  me  with  my 
flock  all  around  me.  They  sum  up  my  cares,  and 
were  they  gone  I  should  ask  myself,  What  now  re- 
mains to  be  done  ?  They  are  my  work,  over  which  I 
fear  and  tremble* 


In  the  early  summer  of  1849  cholera  broke  out  in 
Cmcinnati,    and    soon    became    epidemic.      Professor 
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Stowe,  absent  in  Brattleboro',  and  filled  with  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  his  family,  was  most  anxious,  in  spite 
of  his  feeble  health,  to  return  and  share  the  danger 
with  them  J  but  this  his  wife  woidd  not  consent  to,  as 
is  shown  by  her  letters  to  him,  WTitten  at  this  time. 
In  one  of  them,  dated  June  29,  1849,  she  says :  — 


t 


My  bear  Husband,  —  This  week  has  been  nnus- 
naUy  fatal.  The  disease  in  the  city  has  been  mahg- 
nant  and  virulent.  Hearse  drivers  have  scarce  been 
allowed  to  unharness  their  horses,  while  furniture  carts 
and  common  vehicles  are  often  employed  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead.  The  sahle  trains  which  pass  our 
windows,  the  fi*equent  indications  of  crowding  haste, 
and  the  absence  of  reverent  decency  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  most  j>ainfuL  Of  course  all  these  things, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  bring  very  doleful  images  to  the 
mind. 

On  Tuesday  one  hundred  and  sixteen  deaths  from 
cholera  were  repoiied,  antl  that  night  the  air  was  of 
that  peculiarly  oppressive,  deathly  kind  that  seems  to 
lie  like  lead  on  the  brain  and  s<:>nl. 

As  regards  your  coming  home,  I  am  decidedly  op- 
posed to  it.  First,  because  the  cliance  of  your  being 
taken  ill  is  just  as  great  as  the  chance  of  your  being 
able  to  render  us  any  lielp.  To  exchange  the  salu- 
brious air  of  Brattleboro'  for  the  pestilent  atmospliere 
of  this  place  with  your  system  rendered  sensitive  by 
water-cure  trciitnient  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 
It  is  a  source  of  constant  gratitude  to  me  that  neither 
you  nor  father  are  exi>03ed  to  the  dangers  here. 

Second,  none  of  us  are  sick,  and  it  is  very  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  be. 
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Third,  if  we  were  sick  there  are  so  many  of  us  that 
it  is  not  at  all  Hkely  we  shiill  all  be  taken  at  once. 

Juhj  1.  Yesterday  Mr,  Stagg  went  to  the  city  and 
found  all  gloomy  and  discouraged^  wliile  a  universal 
panic  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  than  ever  before- 
Large  piles  of  coal  were  burning  on  the  cross  walks 
and  in  the  public  squares^  while  those  who  had  talked 
confidently  of  the  cholera  being  confined  to  the  lower 
classes  and  those  who  were  imprudent  began  to  feel  as 
did  the  magicians  of  old,  **  This  is  the  finger  of  God," 

Yesterday,  upon  the  recommendation  of  all  the  cler- 
gjTiien  of  the  city,  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  for 
a  day  of  general  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  to  be 
observed  on  Tuesday  next. 

Juhj  3.  We  are  all  in  good  health  and  try  to  main- 
tain a  calm  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  The  doctors 
are  nearly  used  up.  Dr,  Bowen  and  Dr,  Peck  are  sick 
in  bed*  Dr,  Potter  and  Dr.  Pulte  ought,  I  suppose,  to 
be  there  also.  The  younger  physicians  have  no  rest 
night  or  day.  Mr*  Fisher  is  laid  up  from  his  incessant 
visitations  with  the  sick  and  dying.  Our  own  Dr. 
Brown  is  likewise  prostrated,  bat  we  are  all  resolute  to 
stand  by  each  other,  and  there  are  so  many  of  us  that 
it  is  not  likely  we  can  all  be  taken  sick  together. 

July  4,  All  well.  The  meeting  yesterday  was  very 
solemn  and  interesting.  There  is  more  or  less  sickness 
about  us,  but  no  very  dangerous  cases.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  burials  from  cholera  alone  yesterday,  yet 
to-day  we  see  parties  bent  on  pleasure  or  senseless  ca- 
rousing, while  to-morrow  and  next  day  will  witness  a 
fresh  harvest  of  death  from  tliem.  How  we  can  become 
accustomed  to  anything !     Awhile  ago  ten  a  day  djing 
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of  eliolera  struck  terror  to  all  hearts ;  but  now  tlie  tide 
has  surged  up  gradually  until  the  deaths  average  over 
a  hundred  daily,  and  everybody  is  getting  accustomed 
to  it.  Gentlemen  make  themselves  agreeable  to  ladies 
by  reciting  the  number  of  deaths  in  this  house  or  that* 
This  together  with  talk  of  funerals,  cholera  medicines, 
cholera  dietetics,  and  chloride  of  lime  form  the  ordinary 
staple  of  conversation.  Serious  persons  of  course  throw 
in  moral  reflections  to  their  taste. 

July  10.  Yesterday  little  Charley  was  taken  iU, 
not  seriously,  and  at  any  other  season  I  should  not  be 
alarmed.  Now,  however,  a  slight  illness  seems  Uke  a 
death  sentence,  and  I  ^\ill  not  dissemble  that  1  feci 
from  the  outset  very  little  hope.  I  still  think  it  best 
that  you  should  not  return.  By  so  doing  you  might 
lose  all  you  have  gained.  You  might  expose  yourself 
to  a  fatal  incursion  of  disease.  It  is  decidedly  not 
your  duty  to  do  so. 

July  12.  Yesterday  I  carried  Charley  to  Djr,  Pulte, 
who  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  discouraged  and  fright- 
ened me.  He  mentioned  di-opsy  on  the  brain  as  a  pos- 
sible result,  I  came  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  sorrow- 
ing, desolate,  and  wishing  my  husband  and  father  were 
here. 

About  one  o'clock  this  morning  Miss  Stewart  sud- 
denly opened  my  door  crying,  "  Mrs.  Stowe,  Henry  is 
vomiting."  I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant,  and  lifted 
up  my  heart  for  help.  He  was,  however,  in  a  few  min- 
utes relieved.  Then  1  turned  my  attention  to  Charley, 
who  was  also  suffering,  put  him  into  a  wet  sheet,  and 
kept  him  there  until  he  was  in  a  profuse  persjuration. 
He  is  evidently  getting  better,  and  is  auspiciously  cross. 
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Never  Wixs  crossness  iii  a  baby  more  admired,  Anna 
and  I  have  said  to  each  other  exidtingly  a  score  o£ 
times,  **  How  cross  the  Uttle  fellow  is  1     How  he  does 

Ml " 

Tnly  15,  Since  I  last  wrote  our  house  has  been  a 
perfect  hospital.  Charley  apparently  recovering,  but 
still  weak  and  feeble,  unable  to  walk  or  play,  and  so 
miserably  fretful  and  unhappy,  Sunday  Anna  and  I 
were  fairly  stricken  down,  as  many  others  are,  with  no 
particular  illness,  but  with  such  miserable  prostration. 
I  lay  on  the  bed  all  day  reading  my  hymn-book  and 
thinking  over  passages  of  Scripture, 

JiilH  17.  To-day  we  liave  been  attending  poor  old 
Aunt  Fraokie's  *  funeral.  She  died  yesterday  morning, 
taken  sick  the  day  before  while  washing.  Good,  hon- 
est, trustful  old  soul !  She  was  truly  one  who  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  righteousness. 

Yesterday  morning  our  poor  little  dog,  Daisy,  who 
had  been  aihng  the  day  before,  was  suddenly  seized 
mth  fi'ightful  spasms  and  died  in  half  an  hour.  Poor 
little  aifectionate  thing !  If  I  were  half  as  good  for  my 
nature  as  she  for  hers  I  should  be  much  better  than  I 
am.  While  we  were  all  mourning  over  her  the  news 
came  that  Aunt  Franlde  was  breathing  her  last,  Hatty, 
Ehza,  Anna,  and  I  made  her  shroud  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  I  made  her  cap.  We  have  just  come 
from  her  grave, 

Juhj  23.  At  last,  my  dear,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  touched  us.  We  have  been  watchiug  all  day  by 
the  d)4ng  bed  of  little  Charley,  who  is  gradually  sink- 
ing. After  a  partial  recovery  from  the  attack  I  de- 
^  An  old  colored  woman. 
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scribed  in  my  last  letter  he  continued  for  some  days 
very  feeble,  but  still  we  hoped  for  recovery.  About 
four  days  ago  he  was  taken  with  decided  cholera,  and 
now  there  is  no  hope  of  his  siirvivinjj  this  night. 

Every  kijidness  is  shown  us  by  the  neighbors.  Do 
not  return.  AH  will  be  over  before  you  could  possi- 
bly get  here,  and  the  epidemic  is  now  siiid  by  the  phy- 
sicians to  prove  fatal  to  every  new  case.  Bear  up. 
Let  us  not  faint  when  we  are  rebuked  of  Him.  I  dare 
not  trust  myself  to  say  more  but  shall  write  again  soon, 

Mv  DEAR  Husband, — ^At  last  it  is  over  and  our 
dear  little  one  is  gone  from  us.  He  is  now  among 
the  blessed.  My  Charley  —  my  beautiful,  loving,  glad- 
some baby,  so  lo\4ng,  so  sweet,  so  full  of  hfe  and  hope 
and  strength —  now  hes  shrouded,  pale  and  cold,  in  the 
room  below.  Never  was  he  anythuig  to  me  but  a  com- 
fort. He  has  been  my  pride  and  joy.  Many  a  heart- 
ache has  he  cured  for  me.  Many  an  anxious  night 
have  I  held  him  to  my  bosom  and  felt  the  sorrow  and 
loneliness  pass  out  of  me  with  the  touch  of  his  little 
warm  hands.  Yet  I  have  just  seen  him  in  his  death 
agony,  looked  on  his  imploring  face  when  I  could  not 
help  nor  soothe  nor  do  one  thing,  not  one,  to  mitigate 
his  cruel  sniferiiig,  do  nothing  but  pray  in  my  anguish 
that  he  might  die  soon.  I  write  as  though  there  were 
no  sorrow  like  my  sorrow,  yet  there  has  been  in  this 
city,  as  in  the  land  of  Egj^pt,  scarce  a  house  without  its 
dead.  This  heart-break,  this  anguish,  has  been  every- 
where, and  when  it  will  end  God  alone  knows. 
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With  this  severest  blow  of  all,  the  long  years  of 
trial  and  suffering  in  the  West  practically  end ;  for  in 
September,  1849,  Professor  Stowe  returned  from  Brat- 
tleboro',  and  at  the  same  time  received  a  call  to  the 
Collins  Professorship  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  that  he  decided  to  accept. 


CHAPTER  VL 


REM0V4L  TO  BRUNSWICK,  J850-1852* 

Mrs.  Stowe's  Remarks  on  WRrriKG  and  Understandikg  Biog- 
raphy. —  Their  Appropriateness  to  her  own  Biography. — 
Reasons  for  Professor  Stowe's  leaving  Cincinnati*  —  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Journey  to  Brooklyn,  —  Her  Brother^s  Success  as 
A  Minister.  —  Letters  from  Hartfori>  and  Boston.  —  Arrives 
IN  Brunswick.  —  History  oe  the  Slavery  Agitation.  —  Prac- 
tical Working  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  —  Mrs,  Edward 
BiCKCEER*s  Letter  to  Mrs.  Stowe  and  its  Effect.  —  Domestic 
Trials,— Begins  to  write  "Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin"  as  a  Serial 
FOR  THE  **  National  Era,*'  —  Letter  to  Frederick  Douglass. 
—  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin *'  a  Work  of  Reuqious  Emotion* 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1849  Mrs.  Stowe  wiote  in 
a  private  jourDal  in  which  she  recorded  thought  and 
feehng  concerning  religious  themes :  "  It  has  been  said 
that  it  takes  a  man  to  wi-ite  the  life  of  a  man  ;  that  is, 
there  must  be  similarity  of  mind  in  the  person  who 
undertakes  to  present  tlie  character  of  another.  This 
is  true,  also,  of  reading  and  understanding  biography. 
A  statesman  and  general  would  read  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon with  the  spirit  and  the  understcindingj  while  the 
common|>bce  man  plods  through  it  as  a  task.  The 
difference  is  that  the  one,  being  of  like  mind  and  spirit 
with  the  subject  of  the  biography,  is  able  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  all  his  thoughts  and  experiences,  and  the 
other  is  not-  The  life  of  Henry  Miirtyn  would  be 
tedious  and  unintelligible  to  a  mind  hke  that  of  a 
RicheUeu  or  a  Mazarin.     They  never  experienced  or 
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saw  or  heard  anything  like  it^  and  woiUd  be  quite  at  a 
loss  where  to  place  such  a  man  iu  their  jiientai  eate- 
goiies*  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  of  all  biog- 
raphy in  the  world  that  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  least 
understood.  It  is  an  exception  to  all  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  ^  The  world  knew  Him  not,'  There  is,  Iq 
be  sure,  a  simple  grandeur  about  the  life  of  Jesus  which 
awes  almost  every  mind.  The  most  hardened  scoffer, 
after  he  has  jested  and  jeered  at  everything  in  the 
temple  of  Christianity,  stands  for  a  moment  uncovered 
and  breathless  when  he  comes  to  the  object  of  its  adora- 
tion and  feels  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  Virtue  in  her 
shape  how  lovely.  Yet,  after  all,  the  character  of  the 
Cluist  has  been  looked  at  and  not  sjinpathized  with. 
Men  have  turned  aside  to  see  this  great  sight.  Chris- 
tians have  fallen  in  adoration,  but  very  few  have  tried 
to  enter  into  his  sympathies  and  to  feel  as  He  felt/' 

How  little  she  dreamed  that  these  words  were  to  be- 
come profoundly  appropriate  as  a  description  of  her 
own  life  in  its  relation  to  mankind !  How  little  the 
countless  thousands  who  read,  have  read,  ami  will  read, 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  enter  into  or  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  out  of  which  it  was  written !  A  delicate, 
sensitive  woman  struggling  with  poverty,  with  weary 
step  and  aching  head  attending  to  the  hunmierable 
demands  of  a  large  famUy  of  growing  children  ;  a  de- 
voted Christian  seeking  ^Wth  strong  crying  and  tears  a 
kingdom  not  of  this  world, — is  tliis  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  author  of  ^*  Uncle  Tonvs  Cabin  *'  ? 
Nevei-theless  it  is  the  reality*  When,  amid  the  burn- 
ing ruins  of  a  besieged  city,  a  mother's  voice  is  heard 
[•Uttering  a  cry  of  anguish  over  a  child  killed  in  her 
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arms  by  a  bursting  shell,  the  attention  is  arrested,  the 
heart  is  touched.  So  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  a  cry 
of  anguish  from  a  mother's  heart,  and  uttered  in  sad 
sincerity*  It  was  the  bursting  forth  of  deep  feeling, 
with  aU  the  intense  ang;uish  of  wounded  love.  It  will 
be  the  pui-pose  of  this  chapter  to  show  this,  and  to 
cause  to  pass  before  the  reader's  mind  the  time,  the 
household,  and  the  heait  from  which  this  cry  was 
heard. 

After  struggling  for  seventeen  years  with  ill  health 
and  every  possible  vexation  and  huidrance  In  his  work, 
Professor  Stowe  became  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  himself  and  his  family  to  seek  some  other  field  of 
labor. 

February  6,  1850,  he  writes  to  his  mother,  in  Na- 
tick,  Mass. :  "  My  health  has  not  been  good  this  win- 
ter, and  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should  live  long  were 
I  to  stay  here*  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
here,  and  practiced  no  little  self-deniaL  I  have  seen 
the  seminary  carried  through  a  most  vexatious  series  of 
lawsuits,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  raised  from  the 
depths  of  poverty  to  comparative  affluence,  and  I  feel 
at  liberty  now  to  leave.  During  the  three  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  last,  more  than  nine  thousand 
persons  died  of  cholera  within  three  miles  o£  my  house, 
and  this  winter,  in  the  same  territory,  there  have  been 
more  than  ten  thousiind  cases  of  small-pox,  many  of 
them  of  the  very  worst  kind-  Several  have  died  on  the 
hill,  and  the  Jesuits'  college  near  us  has  been  quite 
broken  up  hy  it.  There  have  been,  however,  no  cases 
in  our  families  or  In  the  seminary. 

**  I  have  received  many  letters  from  friends  in  the 
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East  expressing  great  gratification  at  the  offer  from 
Bowdoin  CoUege,  and  the  hope  that  I  would  accept 
it,  I  am  quite  inchoed  to  do  so,  but  the  matter  is  not 
yet  filially  settled,  and  there  are  tlifficidties  in  the  way. 
They  can  offer  me  only  $1,000  a  year,  and  I  must, 
out  of  it,  hire  my  own  house,  at  an  expense  of  $75  to 
$100  a  year.  Here  the  trustees  otter  me  $1,500  a 
year  if  I  ^ill  stay?  and  a  good  house  besides,  which 
woidd  make  the  whole  salary  equivalent  to  $1,800; 
and  to-day  I  have  had  another  offer  from  New  York 
city  of  $2,300.  ...  On  the  whole,  I  have  written  to 
Bowdom  College,  proposing  to  them  if  they  will  give 
me  $500  free  and  clear  in  addition  to  the  salary,  I  will 
accept  their  proposition,  and  I  suppose  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  do  it.  In  that  case  1  should  eonie 
on  next  springs  in  May  or  June.'* 

This  offer  from  Bowdoin  College  was  additionally 
attractive  to  Professor  Stowe  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  college  from  which  he  graduated,  and  where  some 
of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed. 

The  professorship  was  one  just  estabhrihed  through 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Colhns,  a  member  of  Bowdoin  Street 
Church  m  Boston,  and  named  in  her  honor,  the  ^'  Col- 
lins Professorship  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion/' 

It  was  impossible  for  Professor  Stowe  to  leave  Lane 
Seminary  till  some  one  could  be  found  to  take  his 
place ;  so  it  was  determined  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  three 
of  the  children,  should  start  for  the  East  in  April,  and 
having  estiiblisbed  the  family  in  Brunswick,  Professor 
Stowe  was  to  come  on  with  the  remaiuhig:  children 
when  Ids  engagements  woidd  permit. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs. 
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Stowe  at  lier  brother  Henry's,  at  Brooklyn,  April  29, 
1850,  show  us  that  the  journey  was  accomphshed  with- 
out special  incident.  fl 

^'  The  hoat  got  into  Pittsburgh  between  fom-  and 
five  on  Wednesday.  The  agent  for  the  PenuBylvania 
Canal  came  on  board  and  soon  filled  out  our  tickets, 
calling  my  three  chicks  one  and  a  half.  We  liad  a 
quiet  and  agreeable  passage,  and  crossed  the  slides  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morningj  amid  exclamations  of  un- 
bounded delight  from  all  the  ehilclren,  to  whom  the 
mountain  scenery  was  a  new  and  amazing  thing.  We 
reached  HuUidaj'sburg  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  night  were  called  up  to  get  into  the  cars 
at  Jacktown.  Arriving  at  Philadelphia  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  took  the  boat  and  raih*oad 
fine  for  New  York. 

"  At  Lancaster  we  telegraphed  to  Brooklyn,  and 
when  we  arrived  in  New  York,  between  ten  and  eleven 
at  night,  Cousin  Augustus  met  us  and  took  us  over  to 
Brooklyn,  We  had  ridden  three  huntbed  miles  since 
two  o'clock  that  mornino^,  and  were  verv  tired.  ...  I 
am  glad  we  came  that  way,  for  the  children  have  seen 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  our  country,  .  ,  -  Henry's 
people  are  more  than  ever  in  love  ^nili  him,  and  have 
raised  his  saUiry  to  ^3,300,  and  given  him  a  l)eautiful 
horse  and  carriiige  worth  §600.  .  ,  ,  My  health  m 
already  improved  by  the  journey^  and  I  was  able  to 
walk  a  good  deal  between  the  locks  on  the  canaL  As 
to  furniture^  I  think  that  we  may  safely  afVord  an  out- 
lay of  $150,  and  that  will  purchase  all  that  may  be 
necessary  to  set  us  up,  and  tlien  we  can  get  more  as 
we  have  means  and  opportunity,  ,  •  •  If  I  got  any- 
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thing  for  those  pieces  I  wrote  before  comingf  away,  I 
would  Uke  to  be  advised  thereof  by  you.  ,  ,  .  My  plan 
is  to  spend  this  week  in  Brookljiij  the  next  in  Hart- 
ford, the  next  in  Boston,  and  go  on  to  Brunswick  some 
time  in  May  or  June.'* 

May  18,  1850,  we  find  her  writing  from  Boston, 
where  she  is  staying  with  her  brother,  Rev^  Edward 
Beecher  :  — 


My  dear  Husba]si>,  —  I  came  here  from  Hart£or<l 
on  Monday,  and  have  since  then  been  busily  engaged 
in  the  biismeas  of  buying  and  packing  furniture. 

I  expect  to  go  to  Brunswicli  next  Tuesday  night  by 
the  Bath  steamer,  which  way  I  take  as  the  cheaper. 
My  traveling  expenses,  when  I  get  to  Brunswick,  in- 
eluding  everything,  wiU  have  been  seventy-six  dollars. 
.  •  .  And  no%v,  lastly,  my  dear  husband,  you  have 
never  been  wanting  .  •  .  in  kindness,  consideration, 
and  justice,  and  I  want  you  to  reflect  calmly  how  great 
a  work  has  been  imposed  upon  me  at  a  time  when  my 
situation  particularly  calls  for  rest,  repose,  and  quiet. 

To  come  alone  sucli  a  distance  with  the  whole  charge 
of  children,  accounts,  and  baggage  ;  to  push  my  way 
through  hurrying  crowds,  looking  out  for  trunks,  and 
bargaming  with  hackmen,  has  been  a  very  severe  trial 
of  my  strength,  to  say  nothing  of  the  usual  fatigues  of 
traveling. 


It  was  at  tills  time,  and  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
of  tliis  trjing  period,  that  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  that  little 
tract  dear  to  so  many  Christian  hearts,  *^  Earthly  Care 
a  Heavenly  Discipline." 
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On  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Brunswick,  Mrs.  Stowe 
writes  to  Mrs.  Sykes  (Miss  May)  :  *'  I  am  wearied  and 
worn  out  with  seeing  to  bedsteads,  tables,  eliairsj  mat- 
tresses, %vith  thinking  about  shipping  my  goods  and 
making  out  accounts^  and  I  have  my  trunk  yet  to  pack, 
as  I  go  on  board  the  Bath  steamer  this  evening,  I  beg 
you  to  look  up  Brunswick  on  the  map  ;  it  is  about  hjdf 
a  day^s  ride  in  the  ears  fiom  Boston.  I  expect  to  reach 
there  by  the  way  of  Bath  by  to-morrow  forenoon. 
There  I  have  a  house  engaged  and  kuid  friends  who 
offer  every  hospitable  assistance.  Come,  therefore,  to 
see  me,  and  we  will  have  a  long  talk  in  the  pine  woods, 
and  knit  up  the  whole  history  from  the  place  where  we 
left  it/' 

Before  leaving  Boston  she  had  written  to  her  hus- 
band in  Cincinnati :  "  You  are  not  able  just  now  to 
bear  anything,  ray  dear  husband,  therefore  trust  all  to 
me ;  I  never  doubt  or  despair.  I  am  already  making 
arrangements  with  editors  to  raise  money. 

"I  have  sent  some  oveii;iu*es  to  Wright  If  he 
accepts  my  pieces  and  pays  you  for  them,  take  the 
money  and  use  it  as  you  see  necessary ;  if  not,  be  sure 
and  bring  the  pieces  back  to  me.  I  am  strong  in 
spiritj  and  God  who  has  been  with  me  in  so  many 
straits  will  not  forsake  me  now,  I  know  Him  well ;  He 
is  my  Father^  and  though  I  may  be  a  blind  and  erring 
child,  He  will  help  me  for  all  that.  My  trust  through 
all  errors  and  sins  is  in  Him,  He  who  helped  poor 
timid  Jacob  through  all  his  fears  and  apprehensiuns, 
who  helped  Abraham  even  when  he  sinned,  who  was 
with  Da\id  in  his  wanderings,  and  who  held  up  the  too 
confident  Peter  when  he  began  to  sink^  —  He  will  help 
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usj  and  his  amis  are  about  us,  so  that  we  shall  not  sink, 
my  dear  hu^^band." 

May  29,  1850,  she  writes  from  Brunswick  :  *^  After 
a  week  of  most  incessant  northeast  storm,  most  dis- 
coiiraging  and  forlorn  to  tlie  children,  the  sun  has  at 
length  come  out.  .  .  *  There  is  a  fair  wind  blowing, 
and  every  prospect,  therefore,  that  our  goods  will 
arrive  promptly  from  Boston,  and  that  we  shall  be  in 
our  own  house  by  next  week.  Mrs.  Upham  ^  has  done 
everything  for  me,  giving  up  time  and  strength  and 
taking  charge  of  my  affairs  in  a  way  without  which  we 
could  not  have  got  along  at  all  in  a  strange  place  and 
in  my  present  helpless  condition.  This  family  is  de- 
lightful, there  is  such  a  perfect  sweetness  and  quietude  hi 
all  its  movements.  Not  a  harsh  word  or  hasty  expres- 
sion is  ever  heard.  It  is  a  beautiful  pattern  of  a  Chris- 
tian family,  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  reUgion.  •  ,  • 

The  events  of  the  first  summer  in  Brunswick  are 
graphically  described  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  a  letter  written 
to  her  sist€r-in4aw,  Mrs,  George  Beeclier,  December  17, 
1850. 

My  deah  Sister, — ^Is  it  really  true  that  snow  is  on 
the  ground  and  Christmas  coming,  and  I  have  not 
written  unto  thee,  most  dear  sister?  No,  I  don't 
believe  it !  I  have  n't  been  so  naughty  —  it 's  all  a 
mistake  —  yes,  written  I  must  have  —  and  written  I 
have,  too  —  in  the  night-watches  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  — 
such  beautiful  letters  — I  wish  you  had  only  gotten 
them ;  but  by  day  it  has  been  hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  and 
thive,  drive,  drive !  or  else  the  calm  of  a  sick-room, 
ever  since  last  spring* 

^  Wife  of  Professor  Uphfltii  of  Bo^Ydolll  College, 
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I  put  off  writing  when  your  letter  first  came  l>ecause 
I  meant  to  write  you  a  long  letter  —  a  full  and  com* 
plete  one,  and  so  days  slid  by^ — ^and  became  weeks, 
—  and  my  little  Charlie  came  •  .  •  etc.  and  etc. ! ! ! 
Sarah,  when  I  look  l>ack,  I  wonder  at  myself,  not  that 
I  forget  any  one  thing  that  I  should  remember,  but 
tliat  I  have  remembered  anything.  From  the  time  that 
I  left  Cincinnati  with  my  children  to  come  forth  to  a 
country  that  I  knew  not  of  almost  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  seemed  as  if  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  I  was  so 
prawed  with  care*  My  head  dizzy  with  the  whirl  of 
railroads  and  steamboats ;  then  ten  dajs'  sojourn  in  Bos- 
ton, and  a  constant  toU  and  hurry  in  buying  my  fui-ni- 
ture  and  equipments ;  and  then  landing  in  Brunswick 
JD  the  midst  of  a  drizzly,  inexorable  northeast  storm, 
and  beginning  the  work  of  getting  in  order  a  deserted, 
dreary,  damp  old  house.  AH  day  long  running  from 
one  thing  to  another,  as  for  example,  thus  :  — 

Mrs.  Stowe,  how  slmll  I  make  this  lounge,  and  what 
shall  I  cover  the  back  with  fii*st  ? 

Mrs.  Stoive.     With  the  coarse  cotton  in  the  closet, 

Wo7nan,  Mrs.  Stowe,  there  is  n't  any  more  soap  to 
clean  the  windows. 

Mrs.  Stowe.     Where  shall  I  get  soap  ? 

Here  H.,  run  up  to  the  store  and  get  two  bars. 

There  is  a  man  below  wants  to  see  Mrs.  Stowe  about 
the  cistern.  Before  you  go  down,  Mrs.  Stowe,  just 
show  me  Iiow  to  cover  this  round  end  of  the  lounge. 

There  *s  a  man  up  from  the  depot,  and  lie  says  tliat 
a  box  has  come  for  Mis.  Stowe,  and  it  ^s  coming  up  to 
the  house ;  will  you  come  down  and  see  about  it? 

Mrs.  Stowe,  don't  go  till  you  luive  shown  the  man 
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how  to  nail  that  carpet  in  the  corner.  He  's  nailed  it 
all  crooked ;  what  shall  he  do  ?  The  black  thread  is 
all  used  np,  and  what  shall  I  do  about  putting  gimp  on 
the  back  of  that  sofa?  Mrs,  Stowe,  there  is  a  man 
come  with  a  lot  of  pails  and  tinware  from  Furbish ;  mil 
you  settle  the  bill  now  ? 

Mrs.  Stowe,  here  is  a  letter  just  come  from  Boston 
inclosing  that  bill  of  lading ;  tlie  man  wants  to  know 
what  he  shall  do  w4th  the  goods.  If  you  will  teU  me 
what  to  say  I  will  answer  the  letter  for  you. 

Mrs,  Stowe^  the  meat-man  is  at  the  door.  Had  n't 
we  better  get  a  little  beefsteak,  or  something,  for  din- 
ner? 

Shall  Hatty  go  to  Boardman's  for  some  more  black 
thread? 

Mrs.  Stowe^  this  cushion  is  an  inch  too  wide  for  the 
frame.     What  shall  we  do  now? 

Mrs.  Stowe,  where  are  tlie  screws  of  the  black  walnut 
bedstead  ? 

Here  's  a  man  has  brought  in  these  bills  for  freight. 
Will  you  settle  them  now  ? 

Mrs,  Stowe,  I  don't  understand  using  this  great 
needle,  I  can't  make  it  go  through  the  cushion  j  it 
sticks  in  the  cotton. 

Then  conies  a  letter  from  my  husband  saying  he  is 
sick  abed,  and  all  but  dead ;  don't  ever  expect  to  see 
his  family  again ;  wants  to  know  how  I  shall  manage, 
in  case  I  am  left  a  widow ;  knows  we  shall  get  in  debt 
and  never  get  out ;  wonders  at  my  courage  ;  tliinks  I 
am  very  sanguine ;  warns  me  to  be  prudent,  as  there 
won't  he  much  to  live  on  in  case  of  his  death,  etc,  etc., 
etc,  I  read  the  letter  and  poke  it  into  the  stove,  and 
proceed.  ,  *  . 
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Some  of  my  adventures  were  quite  fimny ;  as  for 
example :  I  had  m  my  kitchen  elect  no  sink,  cistern^  or 
any  other  water  privileges,  so  I  bought  at  the  cotton 
factory  two  of  the  gi'eat  hogsheads  they  bring  oil  in, 
which  here  in  Brunswick  are  often  used  for  cisterns, 
and  had  them  brought  up  in  triumph  to  my  yard,  and 
was  congratulating  myself  on  my  energy,  when  lo  and 
behold  !  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  cellar  door 
except  one  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  truly  a  strait  and 
narrow  way,  down  a  long  pair  of  stairs.  Hereupon,  as 
saith  John  Bunyan,  I  fell  into  a  muse,  —  how  to  get 
my  cisterns  into  my  cellar.  In  days  of  chivahy  I 
might  have  got  a  knight  to  make  me  a  breach  tlu^ough 
the  foundation  walls^,  but  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
now,  and  my  oil  hogshea<ls  stiinding  disconsolately  in 
the  yard  seemed  to  reflect  no  great  credit  on  my  fore- 
sight. In  this  strait  I  fell  upon  a  real  honest  Yankee 
cooper,  whom  I  besought,  for  the  reputation  of  his 
craft  and  mine^  to  tiike  my  hogsheads  to  pieces,  carry 
them  down  in  staves,  and  set  them  up  again,  which  the 
worthy  man  actually  accomplished  one  fair  summer 
forenoon,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  "  us  Yankees." 
When  my  man  came  to  put  up  the  pump,  he  stared 
very  hard  to  see  my  hogsheads  thus  translated  and 
standing  as  innocent  and  quiet  as  could  be  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  then  I  told  him,  in  a  very  mild,  quiet  way,  that 
I  got  'em  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together ^ — just  as  if 
I  had  been  always  in  the  Imbit  of  doing  such  things- 
Professor  Smith  came  down  and  looked  very  hard  at 
them  and  then  said,  **  Well,  nothing  can  beat  a  willful 
woman."  Then  followed  divers  negotiations  with  a 
very  clever,  but  (with  reverence)  somewhat  hizy  gentle- 
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man  of  jobs,  who  occupietli  a  carpenter's  shop  opposite 
to  mine.  This  same  John  Titconib,  my  very  good 
friend,  is  a  character  peenhar  to  Yankeedom-  He  is 
part  owner  and  landhird  of  the  house  I  rent,  and  eou- 
nected  by  birth  with  all  the  best  families  m  town  ;  a 
man  of  reid  intelligence,  and  good  education,  a  great 
reader,  and  quite  a  thinker.  Being  of  an  ingenious 
turn  he  does  painting,  gilding,  staining,  upholstery 
jobs,  varnishing,  all  in  addition  to  his  primary  trade  of 
earpenti-y.  But  he  is  a  man  studious  of  ease,  and  fully 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  man  wants  but  httle  here 
below ;  so  he  boards  himself  in  Iiis  workshop  on  crack- 
ers  and  herring,  washed  dow^n  with  cold  water,  and 
spends  his  time  workhig,  musing,  reading  new  publica^ 
tions,  and  taking  bis  conofort.  In  his  shop  you  shall 
see  a  joiner's  bench,  hanmiers,  planes,  saws,  gimlets, 
varnish,  paint,  picture  frames,  fence  posts,  rare  old 
china,  one  or  two  fine  portraits  of  his  ancestry,  a  book- 
case full  of  books,  the  tooth  of  a  whale,  an  old  spin- 
ning-wheel and  spindle,  a  lady's  parasol  frame,  a  chui^ch 
lamp  to  be  mended,  in  short,  Henry  says  Mr.  Titcomb's 
shop  is  like  the  ocean ;  there  is  no  end  to  the  curiosities 
in  it. 

In  all  my  mo%^g  and  fussing  Mr,  Titcomb  has  been 
my  right-hand  man.  Whenever  a  screw  was  loose,  a 
nad  to  be  driven,  a  lock  mencled,  a  pane  of  glass  set, 
and  these  cases  were  manifokl,  he  was  always  on  hand. 
But  my  sink  was  no  fancy  job,  and  I  believe  nothing 
but  a  very  particular  friendship  would  have  moved  him 
to  undertake  it.  So  this  same  sink  lingered  in  a  preca- 
rious state  for  some  weeks,  and  when  I  had  7iothing 
else  to  doy  I  used  to  call  and  do  what  I  could  in  the 
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way  of  enlisting  the  good  man's  sympatliies  in  its  Le- 
lialf. 

How  many  times  I  have  been  in  and  seated  myself 
in  one  of  the  old  roeking-ehait'Sj  and  Uillied  first  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  the  niihoad,  the  hist  proceedings  in 
Congress,  the  probabiUties  about  the  iiiitlenninra,  and 
thns  brought  the  conversation  by  Httle  and  httle  round 
to  my  sink !  ,  •  ,  because,  till  the  sink  was  done,  the 
pump  could  not  be  put  up,  and  we  could  n't  have  any 
rain-water.  Sometimes  nay  courage  would  quite  fail  me 
to  introduce  the  subject,  and  I  would  talk  of  every- 
thing else,  turn  and  get  out  of  the  shop,  and  then  turn 
back  as  if  a  thought  had  just  struck  my  mind,  and 
say ;  — 

''  Oh,  Mr,  Titcomb  !  about  that  sink?" 

^'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  was  thinking  about  going  down 
street  this  afternoon  to  look  out  stuff  for  it.** 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  get  it 
done  as  soon  as  possible ;  we  are  hi  great  need  of  it/' 

*^'  I  think  there 's  no  hurry.  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  have  a  dry  time  now,  so  that  you  could  not  catch 
any  water,  and  you  won't  need  a  pump  at  present." 

These  negotiations  extended  from  the  first  of  June 
to  the  first  of  July,  and  at  last  my  sink  was  completed, 
and  so  also  was  a  new  house  spout,  concerning  wliich  I 
had  had  divers  communings  with  Deacon  Dunning  of 
the  Baptist  church.  Also  during  this  time  good  Jlrs. 
Miteliell  and  myself  made  two  sofas,  or  lounges,  a  bar- 
rel chair,  divers  bedspreads,  pillow  cases,  pillows,  bol- 
sters, mattresses;  we  painted  rooms;  we  revarnished 
furniture ;  we  —  what  did  uH  we  do  ? 

Then  came  on  Mr,  Stowe ;  and  then  came  the  eighth 
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of  July  and  my  little  Charley,  I  was  really  glad  for 
ao  excuse  to  lie  in  bed,  for  I  was  f idl  tired,  I  can  assure 
you.  Well,  I  was  what  follis  call  very  comfortable  for 
two  weeksj  when  my  nurse  had  to  leave  me.  .  .  . 

During  this  time  I  have  employed  my  leisure  hours 
in  making  up  my  engagements  with  newspaper  editors, 
I  liave  written  more  than  anybody,  or  I  myself,  would 
have  thouglit.  I  have  taught  an  hour  a  day  in  oiu" 
school,  aivil  I  have  read  two  hours  every  evening  to  the 
childi-en.  The  children  study  English  history  in  school, 
and  I  am  reading  Scott's  historic  novels  in  their  order. 
To-night  I  finish  the  "'  Abbot ;  "  shall  begin  ^^  Kenil- 
worth**  next  week;  yet  I  am  constantly  pursued  and 
haunted  by  the  idea  that  I  don't  do  anytliing.  Since  I 
began  this  note  I  have  been  caUed  off  at  least  a  dozen 
tunes ;  once  for  the  fish-man,  to  buy  a  codfish ;  once  to 
see  a  man  who  had  brought  me  some  barrels  of  apples ; 
once  to  see  a  book-man ;  then  to  Mrs*  Upham,  to  see 
about  a  drawing  I  promised  to  make  for  her ;  then  to 
nurse  the  baby ;  then  into  the  kitchen  to  make  a  chow- 
der for  dinner ;  and  now  I  am  at  it  again,  for  nothing 
but  deadly  determination  enables  me  ever  to  write ;  it 
is  rowing  against  mnd  and  tide, 

I  suppose  you  think  now  I  have  begun,  I  am  never 
going  to  stop,  and  in  truth  it  looks  like  it;  but  the 
spirit  moves  now  and  I  must  obey. 

Christmas  is  commg,  and  our  little  household  is  all 
alive  mth  preparations ;  every  one  collecting  their  lit- 
tle gifts  with  wonderful  mystery  and  secrecy,  .  •  . 

To  tell  the  truth,  dear,  I  am  getting  tired ;  my  neck 
and  back  ache,  and  I  must  come  to  a  close. 

Your  ready  kindness  to  me  in  the  spring  I  felt  very 
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mucli ;  and  why  I  did  not  have  the  sense  to  have  sent 
you  one  line  just  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  I  'm 
sure  I  don't  know ;  I  felt  just  as  if  I  had,  till  I  awoke, 
and  behokl !  1  bad  nut.  But,  my  dear,  if  my  wits  are 
somewhat  wool-gathering  and  unsettled,  my  heart  is  as 
true  as  a  star.  I  love  you,  and  have  thouglit  of  you 
often. 

This  fall  I  have  felt  often  sml^  lonesome,  both  very 
unusual  feelings  with  nie  in  these  busy  days  j  but  the 
breaking  away  from  my  old  home,  and  leaving  father 
and  mother,  and  coming  to  a  strange  place  affected  me 
naturally.  In  those  stid  houi-s  my  thoughts  have  often 
turned  to  George ;  I  have  thought  with  encourage- 
ment of  his  blessed  state,  and  hoped  that  I  should  soon 
be  them  too.  I  have  many  warm  and  kind  friends 
here,  and  ha%'e  been  treated  with  great  attention  and 
kindness.  Brunswick  is  a  delightful  residence,  and  if 
you  come  East  next  summer  you  most  come  to  my  new 
home.  George^  would  delight  to  go  a-fishing  with  the 
children,  and  see  the  ships,  and  sad  in  the  sailboats, 
and  all  that. 

Give  Aunt  Harriet's  love  to  him,  and  tell  him  when 
he  gets  to  be  a  painter  to  send  me  a  picture. 

Affectionately  yours,  H,  Stowe. 


The  year  1850  is  one  memorable  in  the  history  of 
our  nation  as  well  as  in  the  quiet  household  that  we 
have  followed  in  its  pilgrimage  from  Cincinnati  to 
Brunswick. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were  no 

*  Her  brother  George *8  ovXj  child. 
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frieiuLi  of  negro  slavery.  In  fact^  the  very  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  slavery  forever.  No  stronger  utterances 
against  this  national  sin  are  to  be  found  anyw^here 
than  in  the  letters  and  published  WTitmgs  of  Jefferson, 
Washington,  Hamiltonj  and  Patrick  Henry.  "Jeffer- 
son  encountered  difficulties  greater  than  he  could  over- 
come, and  after  vain  wrestlings  the  words  that  broke 
from  him,  *  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect 
that  God  is  just  and  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  for- 
ever,* were  the  words  of  despair, 

"  It  was  the  desire  of  Washoigton's  heart  that  Vir- 
ginia should  remove  slavery  by  a  pubhc  act;  and  as 
the  prospectus  of  a  general  emancipation  grew  more  and 
more  dim  ,  ,  .  he  did  all  that  he  could  by  bequeathing 
freedom  to  his  own  slaves/'  * 

Hamilton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manumis- 
sion Society,  the  object  of  w^^hich  was  the  abohtion  of 
slaves  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Patrick  Henry, 
peaking  of  slaverj',  said:  *^A  serious  view  of  this 
jubject  gives  a  gloomy  prospect  to  future  times."  Slav- 
ery was  thought  by  the  founders  of  our  Republic  to 
be  a  dying  institution,  and  aU  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  touching  slavery  looked  towards  gradual 
emancipation  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  democracy* 

From  an  economic  standpoint  slave  labor  had  ceased 
to  be  profitable.  **  The  whole  interior  of  the  Southern 
States  was  languishing,  and  its  inhabitants  emigrating, 
for  want  of  some  object  to  engage  their  attention  and 
employ  their  uidustry/*     The  cultivation  of  cotton  was 

^  Bancroft's  fimeral  oi'ation  on  Liu  coin. 
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not  profitable  for  the  reason  that  there  was  oo  machine 
for  separating  the  seed  froni  the  fibre. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1793,  when  Eli 
Whitney^  a  New  England  mechanic,  at  tliis  time  resid- 
ing in  Savannah,  Georgia,  invented  his  cotton-gin^  or  a 
machine  to  separate  seed  and  fibre.  **  The  invention 
of  this  machine  at  once  set  the  whole  conntry  in  active 
motion.**  *  The  effect  of  this  invention  may  to  some 
extent  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  whereas 
in  1793  the  Southern  States  produced  only  about  five 
or  ten  thousand  bales^  in  1859  they  produced  over  five 
millions.  But  with  this  increase  of  the  cotton  culture 
the  value  of  slave  property  was  augmented.  Shivery 
grew  and  spread.  In  1818  to  1821  it  first  became  a 
factor  in  politics  during  the  Missouri  compromise.  By 
this  compromise  slavery  was  not  to  extend  north  of 
latitude  36^  30'.  From  the  time  of  this  compromise 
till  the  year  1833  the  slavery  agitiition  sluirdjered. 
This  was  the  year  that  the  British  set  tlie  slaves  free 
in  their  West  Indian  dependencies.  This  aet  caused 
great  uneasiness  among  the  slaveholders  of  the  South. 
The  National  Anti-Slavery  Society  met  in  Philadelphia 
and  pronounced  slavery  a  national  sin,  which  could  be 
atoned  for  only  by  immediate  emancipation.  Such  men 
as  Garrison  and  Luudy  began  a  work  of  agitation  that 
was  soon  to  set  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment.  From 
this  time  on  slavery  became  the  central  problem  of 
American  history,  and  the  line  of  cleavage  in  American 
pohtics.  The  invasion  of  Florida  when  it  w^is  yet  the 
territory  of  a  nation  at  peace  mth  the  United  States, 
and  its  subsequent  purchase  from  Spain,  the  annexa- 

*  Greeley's  Americtm  Conflict^  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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tion  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  were  the  direct 
results  of  the  pohey  of  the  pro-slavery  party  to  increase 
its  iiittuence  and  its  territory.  lu  1849  the  State  of 
California  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Union  for  admis- 
sion as  a  free  State,  This  was  hitterly  opposed  by  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  who  saw  in  it  a  menace  to 
the  slave-power  from  the  fact  that  no  slave  State  was 
seeking  admission  at  the  same  time*  Both  North  and 
South  the  feeling  ran  so  high  as  to  threaten  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union^  and  the  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  which  were  to  come  eleven  years  after- 
wards. It  was  to  preserve  the  Union  and  avert  the 
danger  of  the  hour  that  Henry  Clay  brought  forward 
his  celebrated  compromise  measures  in  the  winter  of 
1850.  To  conciliate  the  North,  California  was  to  he 
admitted  as  a  free  Stiite.  To  pacify  the  slaveliolders 
of  the  Souths  more  stringent  laws  were  to  be  enacted 
**  concerning  persons  bound  to  service  in  one  State  and 
escaping  into  another," 

The  7tli_of  March,  1850,  Daniel  Webster  made  his 
celtA^rated  speech,  in  which  he  defended  this  compro- 
mise, and  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  were  filled  with 
indignation,  which  found  its  most  fitting  expression  in 
Wliittier's  ''  Ichabod :  "  ''  So  fallen,  so  lost,  the  glory 
from  his  gray  hairs  gone,"  .  .  .  **  When  honor  dies 
the  man  is  dead/* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  that  Mrs. 
Stowe,  with  her  children  and  her  modest  hopes  for  the 
future,  arrived  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  Dr.  Edward 
Beeeher, 

Dr,  Beecher  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Lovejoy^  who  had   been  murdered  by  the 
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slaveholders  at  Alton  for  piiblialiiiig  an  anti-slavery 
paper.  His  soul  was  stiired  to  its  very  depths  by  the 
iniquitous  law  which  was  at  this  time  being  debated 
in  Congress,  —  a  law  which  not  only  gave  the  slave- 
holder of  the  South  the  right  to  seek  out  and  bring 
back  into  slavery  any  colored  person  whom  he  claimed 
as  a  slave,  but  commanded  the  people  of  the  free 
States  to  assist  in  this  revolting  business.  The  moat 
frequent  theme  of  conversation  w^hile  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
in  Boston  was  this  proposed  law,  and  when  she  arrived 
in  Brunswick  her  soul  was  all  on  fire  vrith  in  dig-nation 
at  this  new  indignity  and  \\^*ong  about  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  slave-power  on  the  innocent  and  defenseless. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  letter 
after  letter  w^as  received  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  Brunsiviek 
from  Mrs.  Edward  Beecher  and  other  friends,  describ- 
ing the  heart-rending  scenes  which  were  the  inevitable 
results  of  the  enforcement  of  this  terrible  law.  Cities 
were  more  available  for  the  capturing  of  escaped  slaves 
than  the  country,  and  Boston,  which  clamied  to  have 
the  cradle  of  hberty,  opened  her  doors  to  the  slave- 
hunters.  The  sorrow  and  anguisli  caused  thereby  no 
pen  could  describe.  Families  were  broken  up*  Some 
hid  in  garrets  and  cellars.  Some  fled  to  the  wharves 
and  embarked  in  ships  and  siiiled  for  Europe,  Others 
went  to  Canada.  One  poor  fellow  who  was  doing  good 
business  as  a  crockery  merchant,  and  supporting  his 
family  well,  when  he  got  notice  that  hLs  master,  whom 
he  had  left  many  years  before,  was  after  him,  set  out 
for  Canada  in  midwinter  ou  foot,  as  he  did  not  dare  to 
take  a  public  conveyance.  He  froze  both  of  his  feet 
on  the  journey,  and  they  had  to  be  amputated.     Mrs- 
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Edward  Beecher,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Stowe's  son,  writ- 
ing of  this  period,  says :  — 

"  I  had  been  nourishiag  an  anti-shivery  spirit  since 
Lovejoy  was  murdered  for  publishing  in  his  pai>er 
articles  against  i^lavery  and  iiiteinpenince,  when  our 
home  was  in  Illinois.  These  terrible  things  which 
were  going  on  in  Boston  were  well  calculated  to  rouse 
up  this  spirit.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  thought.  Not 
much  myself,  but  I  know  one  who  can.  So  I  wrote 
several  letters  to  your  mother,  telling  her  of  various 
heart-rending  events  caused  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  remember  distinctly  saying  in 
one  of  them,  *  Now,  Hattie,  if  I  could  use  a  pen  as  you 
can,  I  would  write  something  that  would  make  this 
whole  nation  feel  what  an  accursed  tlung  slavery  is.' 
.  ,  .  When  we  lived  in  Boston  your  mother  often 
visited  us,  •  .  .  Sevend  numbers  of  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  *  were  written  in  your  Uncle  Edward's  study  at 
these  times,  and  read  to  us  from  the  manuscripts/' 

A  member  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  family  well  remembers 
the  scene  in  the  little  parlor  in  Brunswick  when  the 
letter  alluded  to  was  received-  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  read 
it  aloud  to  the  assembled  family,  and  when  she  came 
to  the  passage,  "  I  would  wTite  something  that  would 
make  this  whole  nation  feel  what  an  accursed  thincr 
slavery  is,"  Mrs.  Stowe  rose  up  from  her  chair,  crush- 
ing the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  with  an  expression  on 
her  face  that  stamped  itself  on  the  mind  of  her  child, 
said  :  '*  I  will  write  something.     I  will  if  I  live." 

This  was  tlie  origin  of  *^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
Professor  Cairn es  has  well  said  in  his  admirable  work, 
"  The  Slave  Power^"  **  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has 
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been  to  the  slave  power  a  questionable  gain.  Among 
its  first-fruits  was  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  "     i 

The  purpose  of  wTiting  a  story  that  shonld  make  the 
the  whole  nation  feel  that  slavery  was  an  aecnrsed 
thing  was  not  immediately  carried  out.  In  December, 
1850,  Mrs.  Stowe  writes :  **  Tell  sister  Katy  I  thank 
her  for  her  letter  and  w4U  answer  it.  As  long  as  the 
baby  sleeps  %vith  me  nighta  I  can't  do  much  at  any- 
thing, but  I  will  do  it  at  last.  I  will  write  that  thing 
if  I  live. 

*'  What  are  foDcs  in  general  saying  about  the  slave 
law,  and  the  stand  taken  by  Boston  ministers  univer- 
sally, except  Edward  ? 

"  To  me  it  is  incredilde,  amazing,  mournful !  1  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  be  willing  to  sink  with  it,  were  all 
this  sin  and  misery  to  sink  in  the  sea,  .  .  •  I  wish 
father  wonld  come  on  to  Boston,  and  preach  on  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Liiw,  as  he  once  preached  on  tlie  slave- 
trade,  when  I  was  a  little  girl  in  Litchiield.  I  solibed 
aloud  in  one  pew^  and  Mrs.  Judge  Reeves  in  another. 
I  wish  some  Martin  Luther  would  arise  to  set  this  com- 
munity right," 

December  22,  1850,  she  writes  to  her  husband  in 
Cincinnati :  "  Christmas  has  passed,  not  without  many 
thoughts  of  our  absent  one.  If  yon  want  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes  in  our  family  preceding  it,  vUle  a 
*  New  Year's  Story,'  whicli  I  have  sent  to  the  *  New 
York  Evangelist.'  I  am  sony  that  in  the  hurry  of 
getting  o(F  this  piece  and  one  for  the  '  Era  *  you  w^ere 
neglected/'  Tlie  piece  for  the  '*  Era  "  was  a  hmnorous 
article  called  '*  A  Scholar  s  Adventures  in  the  Country," 
being,  in  fact,  a^cture  drawn  from  life  and  embody- 
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ing  Professor  Stowe's  efforts  in  the  department  of  agii- 
cidture  wliile  in  Cincinnati. 

December  2%  1850,  ^'  We  have  had  terrible  weather 
here,  I  remember  such  a  storm  when  I  was  a  child  iii 
Litcbfieki.  Father  and  mother  went  to  Warren,  and 
were  abnost  lost  in  the  snowtbifts. 

"Sunday  night  I  rather  watched  than  slept-  The 
wind  bowled,  and  the  house  rocked  just  as  our  old 
Litchfield  house  used  to.  The  cold  has  been  so  intense 
that  the  children  have  kept  begging  to  get  up  from 
table  at  meal-times  to  warm  feet  and  fingers.  Our  air- 
tight stoves  warm  all  but  the  floor,  —  heat  your  head 
and  keep  your  feet  freezing.  If  I  sit  by  the  open  fire 
in  the  parlor  my  back  freezes,  if  I  sit  in  my  bedroom 
and  try  to  write  my  bead  aches  and  my  feet  are  cold. 
I  am  projecting  a  sketch  for  the  *  Era  '  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  liberated  blacks  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Can't  you  find  out  for  me  how  much  Willie  Watson 
has  paid  for  the  redemption  of  his  friends,  and  get  any 
items  in  figures  of  that  kind  that  you  can  pick  up  in 
Cincinnati  ?  .  .  .  When  I  have  a  headache  and  feel 
sick,  as  I  do  to-day,  there  is  actually  not  a  phice  in  the 
house  where  I  can  lie  down  and  take  a  nap  without  be- 
ing disturbed.  Overliead  is  the  school-room,  next  dtxjr 
is  the  dining-room,  and  the  girls  practice  there  two 
hours  a  day.  If  I  lock  my  door  and  lie  down  some  one 
is  sure  to  be  rattUng  the  latch  before  fifteen  minutes 
have  passed,  .  ,  .  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tliat 
our  expenses  this  year  will  come  two  hundred  dollars, 
if  not  three,  beyond  our  salary.  We  shall  be  able  to 
come  through,  not^\^thstandiJlg ;  hut  I  don't  want  to 
feel  obliged  to  work  as  hard  every  year  as  I  have  this- 
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I  can  earn  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  by  writing,  but 
I  don't  want  to  feel  that  I  must,  and  when  weary  with 
teaching  the  claildren,  and  tending  the  babyj  and  buy- 
ing pro\4sions,  and  meniHng  dresses,  and  darning  stoek- 
ings^  sit  down  and  wTite  a  piece  for  some  paper/' 

January  12,  1851,  Mrs.  Stowe  again  writes  to  Pro- 
fessor Stowe  at  Cincinnati  :  **  Ever  smce  we  left  Cin- 
cinnati to  come  here  the  good  hand  of  God  has  been 
visibly  guiding  our  way.  Through  what  difficulties 
have  we  been  brought !  Though  we  knew  not  where 
means  were  to  come  from,  yet  meiius  have  been  fur- 
nished every  step  of  the  way,  and  in  every  time  of 
need*  I  was  just  in  some  discouragement  with  regard 
to  my  writing  ;  thhiking  that  the  editor  of  the  ^  Era  * 
was  overstocked  with  contributors,  and  would  not  want 
my  services  another  year,  and  lo  !  he  sends  me  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  ever  so  many  good  words  with  it. 
Our  income  this  year  \%ill  be  seventeen  hundred  dol- 
lars in  all,  and  I  hope  to  biing  our  expenses  within 
thiiieen  hundred." 

It  was  in  the^ionth  of  February  after  these  words 
were  written  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was  seated  at  communion 
service  in  the  college  church  at  Brunswick.  Suddenly, 
like  the  unrolling  of  a  picture^  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  Uncle  Tom  passed  before  her  mind*  So  strongly 
was  she  affected  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
keep  fiom  weeping  aloud.  Immediately  on  returning 
home  she  took  pen  and  paper  and  wrote  out  the  \asion 
which  had  been  as  it  were  blown  into  her  mind  as  by 
the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind.  Gathering  her  family 
about  her  she  read  what  she  had  widtten.  Her  two 
little  ones  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  broke  into 
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convulsions  of  weeping,  one  of  them  saying  through 
his  sobs,  "  Oh,  mamma  t  shivery  is  the  most  cruel  thing 
in  the  world."  Thus  Uncle  Tom  was  ushereJ  into  the 
world,  and  it  was,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  a  cry, 
an  immediate,  an  involuntary  expression  of  deep,  mi- 
passioned  feeling. 

Twenty-five  years  afterwards  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  her  children,  of  this  period  of  her  life  : 
**  I  well  remember  the  winter  you  were  a  baby  and  I 
was  writing  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/  My  heart  was  burst- 
ing with  the  anguish  excited  by  the  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice our  nation  was  showng  to  the  slave,  and  praying 
God  to  let  me  du  a  little  and  to  cause  my  cry  for  thtm 
to  be  heard.  I  remember  many  a  night  weeping  over 
you  as  you  lay  sleeping  beside  me,  and  I  thought  of 
the  slave  mothers  whose  babes  were  torn  from  them." 

It  was  not  till  the  following  April  that  the  lust 
chapter  of  the  story  was  finished  and  sent  on  to  the 
"  National  Era"  at  Washington. 

In  July  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  to  Frederick  Douglass  the 
following  letter,  which  is  given  entire  as  the  best  possi- 
ble introduction  to  the  history  of  the  career  of  that 
memorable  work,  *^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin*" 


BiiuNSwrcK,  Jtdy  9, 1851. 

Fredebick  Douglass,  Esq.  : 

iSVr,  —  You  may  perhaps  have  noticed  in  your  ed- 
itorial readings  a  series  of  articles  that  I  am  furnish-/ 
ing  for  the  ''  Era  *'  under  the  title  of  '*'  Uncle  Tom's,' 
Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly."  ,' 

In  the  course  of  my  story  the  scene  will  fall  upon  a 
cotton  plantation,      I  am  very  desirous^  therefore,  to 
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gain  information  from  one  who  has  been  an  actual 
laborer  on  one,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  circle 
of  your  acquaintance  there  might  be  one  who  would 
be  able  to  communicate  to  me  some  «uch  information 
as  I  desire.  I  have  before  me  an  able  paper  written 
by  a  Southern  planter,  in  which  the  details  and  modits 
operandi  are  given  from  his  point  of  sight.  I  am 
anxious  to  have  something  jnore  from  another  stand- 
point. I  wish  to  be  able  to  make  a  picture  that  shall 
be  grapliic  and  true  to  nature  in  its  details.  Such  a 
person  as  Henry  Bibb,  if  in  the  country^  might  give 
me  just  the  kind  of  mformation  I  desire.  You  may 
possibly  know  of  some  other  person,  I  will  subjoin 
to  this  letter  a  list  of  questions,  which  in  tiiat  case  you 
will  do  me  a  favor  by  inclosing  to  the  inLlividual,  with 
the  request  that  he  will  at  earliest  convenience  answer 
them. 

For  some  few  weeks  past  I  have  received  your  paper 
through  the  mail,  and  have  read  it  with  great  interest, 
and  desire  to  return  my  acknowledgments  for  it.  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  at  some  time  when  less  occu- 
pied to  cnntribute  something  to  its  columns.  I  have 
noticed  with  regret  your  sc?ntiments  on  two  subjects  — 
the  church  and  African  colonization,  ,  .  *  with  the 
more  regret  because  I  thiidc  you  have  a  considerable 
share  of  reason  for  your  feelings  on  both  these  sul>- 
jects ;  but  I  would  wilHngly,  if  I  could,  modify  your 
views  on  both  points. 

^  In  the  first  place  you  say  the  church  is  "  pro-slav- 
ery*" There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  true. 
The  American  church  of  all  denominations,  taken  as 
a  body,  comprises  the  best  and  most  conscientious  peo- 
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pie  in  the  country.  I  do  not  say  it  comprises  noue  but 
these,  or  that  none  such  are  found  out  of  it,  but 
only  if  a  census  were  taken  of  the  purest  and  most  liigh 
princi|)led  men  and  women  of  the  eountrVj  the  majority 
of  them  would  be  found  to  be  professors  of  religion  in 
some  of  the  various  Christian  denominations.  This 
fact  has  given  to  the  church  great  weight  in  this  coun- 
try—  the  general  and  predominant  spirit  of  intelli- 
gence and  probity  and  piety  of  its  majority'  has  given 
it  that  degree  of  weight  that  it  has  tlie  power  to  de- 
cide the  great  moral  questions  of  the  day.  Whatever 
it  unitedly  and  decidedly  sets  itself  against  as  moral 
eiil  it  can  put  down.  In  this  sense  the  church  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sin  of  shiveryr]  Dr,  Barnes  has  lieau- 
ti  fully  and  brietly  expressed  tliis  on  the  hist  page  of 
his  work  on  slavery,  when  he  says  :  "  Not  all  the  force 
out  of  the  church  could  siistaui  slavery  an  liour  if  it 
were  not  sustained  in  it,''  It  then  appears  that  the 
church  has  the  power  to  put  an  end  to  this  e\dl  and 
does  not  do  it.  In  this  sense  she  may  be  said  to  be 
pro-slavery, J  But  the  church  has  the  same  powder  over 
intemjjerance,  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  sin  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  if  the  moral  power 
of  the  church  were  brought  up  to  the  New  Testament 
standpoint  it  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  as 
weU  as  to  slavery.  But  I  wouhl  ask  you,  Would  you 
consider  it  a  fair  representation  of  the  Christian  church 
in  this  country  to  say  that  it  is  pro-intemperance,  pro- 
Sablmth-breaking,  and  pro  everj^hing  that  it  might  put 
down  if  it  were  in  a  higher  state  of  moral  feehng?  If 
you  should  make  a  list  of  all  the  abolitionists  of  tlie 
country,  I  tliink  that  you  would  find  a  majority  of 
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tliem  in  the  ehureh  — certainly  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  efficient  ones  are  ministers. 

I  am  a  minister's  daughter^  and  a  minister's  wife, 
and  I  have  had  six  brothers  in  the  ministry  (one  is  in 
heaven) ;  I  certainly  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
feelings  of  ministers  on  tliis  subject*  I  was  a  chUd  in 
1820  when  the  Missouri  question  was  agitiited,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  and  deepest  impressions  on  my  mind 
was  that  made  by  my  father's  sermons  and  prayei's^  and 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  for  the  poor  slave  at  that  time. 
I  remember  his  preaching  drawing  tears  down  the 
hardest  faces  of  the  old  farmers  in  his  congregation. 

I  well  remember  his  prayers  morning  and  evening  in 
the  family  for  *'  poor,  oppressedj  bleeding  Africa,"  that 
the  time  of  her  deb  vera  nee  might  come  ;  prayers  offered 
with  strong  crying  and  tears,  and  which  indelibly  im- 
pressed my  heart  and  made  me  what  I  am  from  my 
very  sold,  the  enemy  of  all  slavery.  Every  brother  I 
liave  has  been  in  his  sphere  a  leading  anti-slavery  man. 
One  of  them  was  to  the  last  the  bosom  friend  and 
counselor  of  Lovejoy.  As  for  myself  and  husband,  we 
have  for  the  last  seventeen  years  lived  on  tlie  border  of 
a  slave  State,  and  we  have  never  shrunk  from  the  fugi- 
tives, and  we  have  helped  them  with  all  we  had  to  give, 
I  have  received  the  children  of  lilierated  slaves  into  a 
family  school,  and  taught  them  with  my  own  children, 
and  it  has  been  the  influence  that  we  found  in  the 
church  and  by  the  altar  that  has  made  us  do  all  this. 
Gather  up  all  the  sermons  that  have  been  published  on 
this  offensive  and  unchristian  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
you  will  find  that  those  against  it  are  numerically  more 
than  those  in  its  favor,  and  yet  some  of  the  strongest 
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opponents  Lave  not  published  their  semions.  Out  of 
thirteen  ministers  who  meet  with  my  husband  weekly 
for  discussion  of  moml  subjects,  only  three  are  found 
who  will  acknowledge  or  obey  this  law  in  any  shape, 
r  After  ally  my  brother,  the  strength  and  hope  of  your 
'oppressed  race  does  he  in  the  church  —  in  hearts  united 
to  Him  of  wliom  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  spare  the  souls 
of  the  needy,  and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  his 
sight/'  Everything  is  against  you,  but  Jesus  Christ  is 
for  you,  and  He  has  not  forgotten  his  church,  mis- 
guided and  erring  though  it  be.  I  have  looked  all  the 
field  over  with  despairing  eyes ;  I  see  no  hope  but  in 
Him.  This  movement  must  and  will  become 
jreligious  one.  The  light  w^ill  spread  in 
tone  of  feeling  will  rise,  Christians  North  and  South 
^ill  give  up  all  connection  with,  and  take  up  their  tes^ 
timony  against,  slavery,  and  thus  the  work  wiU  be 
done. 


come  a  purely  I 
churches,  tfic^ 


This  letter  gives  us  a  conception  of  the  state  of 
moral  and  religious  exaltation  of  the  heart  and  mind 
out  of  which  flowed  chapter  after  chapter  of  that  w^on- 
derful  stury.  It  all  goes  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  position  from  wdiich  we  started,  that  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  *'  came  from  tlie  heart  rather  than  the  head.  It 
was  an  outbui-st  of  ik^ep  feeling,  a  cry  in  the  darkness. 
The  ^Titer  no  more  thought  of  style  or  Mterary  excel- 
lence than  the  mother  who  rushes  into  the  street  and 
cries  for  help  to  save  her  children  from  a  burning 
house  thinks  of  the  teachings  of  the  rhetorician  or  the 
elocutionist, 

A  few  years  afterwards  Mrs*  Stowe,  writing  of  this 
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story,  said,  "  This  story  is  to  show  how  Jesus  Christ, 
who  Uveth  and  was  dead,  and  now  is  aUve  and  i'orever- 
more,  has  still  a  mother's  love  for  the  poor  and  lowly, 
and  that  no  man  can  sink  so  low  Init  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  stoop  to  take  liis  hand.  ^Vlio  so  low,  who  so  poor, 
who  so  despised  as  the  American  slave  ?  The  law 
almost  denies  his  existence  as  a  person,  and  regards 
him  for  the  most  part  as  less  than  a  man  —  a  mere 
thing,  the  property  of  another.  The  law  forhids  him 
to  read  or  write,  to  hold  property,  to  make  a  contract, 
or  even  to  form  a  legal  marriage.  It  takes  from  him 
all  lejral  risrht  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom*  the  children  of 
his  l)ody.  He  can  do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  acquire 
nothing,  but  what  must  belong  to  his  master.  Yet 
even  to  this  slave  Jesus  Christ  stoops,  from  w4iere  he 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  says,  '  Fear 
not,  thou  whom  man  despiseth,  for  1  am  thy  brother. 
Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee 
by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine,*  '* 

^^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "is  a  work  of  religion;  the 
fundamenttd  principles  of  the  gospel  applied  to  the 
burning  question  of  negro  slavery.  It  sets  forth  those 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
made  Jefferson,  HamUton,  Washington,  and  Patrick 
Henry  anti-slavery  men  ;  not  in  the  language  of  the 
philosopher,  |]ut  in  ;i  series  of  pictures.  Mrs.  Stowe 
spoke  to  the  understanding  and  moral  sense  through 
the  imagination. 

**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  made  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  an  impossibility.  It  aroused  the 
pubhc  sentiment  of  the  world  by  arousing  in  the  con- 
crete that  which  had  been  a  mere  series  of  abstract 
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propositions.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  through  a  series  of  pictiu'es. 
People_are  like  children j  and  understand  pictures  better 
than  words.  Some  one  rushes  into  your  dining-room 
while  you  are  at  breakfast  and  cries  out,  "  Terrible 
railroad  accident^  forty  killed  and  wouuded,  six  were 
burned  alive/' 

"  Oh,  shocking  t  dreadful ! "  you  exclaim,  and  yet 
go  quietly  on  with  your  rolU  and  coffee.  But  suppose 
you  stood  at  that  instant  by  the  wi*eck,  and  saw  the 
mangled  dead,  and  heard  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the 
wounded,  you  would  be  faint  and  di^zy  with  the  intol- 
erable spectacle. 

So  *' Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin"  made  the  crack  of  the 
slavedriver's  whip,  and  the  cries  of  the  tortured  blacks 
ring  in  every  household  in  the  land,  till  human  heails 
could  endure  it  no  longer. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,   1852, 

"  Uncle  Tom'b  Cabin  ■'  as  a  Sehjal  in  the  **  National  Era."  —  An 
Offer  for  its  Pubucation  is  Book  Form.  —  Will  it  be  a 
Success  ?  —  An  Unprecedented  Circulation.  —  Congratula- 
tory Messages.  —  Kind  Words  from  Abroad,  —  Mrs.  Stowe 
TO  THE  Earl  of  Carlisle.  —  Letters  from  and  to  Lord 
Sbaftesbury.  —  Correspondence  with  Arthur  Helps. 

The  wonderful  storv  that  was  beorun  in  the  "  Na- 
ti  »nal  Era/'  June  5,  1851,  and  was  announced  to  run 
for  about  tliree  months,  was  not  completed  in  tliat 
paper  unHT  April  1,  I8iT2.  It  had  been  contemphited 
as  a  mere  magazine  tide  of  perhaps  a  dozen  chapters, 
but  once  begun  it  could  no  more  be  controlled  than  the 
waters  of  the  swollen  Mississippi,  bursting  through  a 
crevasse  in  its  levees*  The  intense  interest  excited  by 
the  story,  the  demanls  made  upon  the  author  for  more 
facts,  the  unmeasured  words  of  encouragement  to  keep 
on  in  her  good  work  that  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and 
above  all  the  ever-growing  conviction  that  she  had  been 
intrusted  with  a  great  and  holy  mission,  compelled  her 
to  keep  on  until  the  humlde  tale  had  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  volume  prepared  to  stand  among  the  most 
notable  hooks  in  the  world.  As  Mrs.  Stowe  has  since 
repeatedly  siiid,  *'  I  could  not  control  the  story ;  it 
wrote  itself ;  '*  or  "  I  the  autlior  of  ^  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin '  ?  No,  indeed.  The  Lord  himself  wrote  it, 
and  I  was  but  the  humblest  of  instruments  in  his  hand. 
To  Him  alone  should  be  given  aU  the  praise/* 
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Although  the  publication  of  the  ^'  National  Era  '*  has 
been  long  since  suspended,  the  journal  was  in  those 
days  one  of  decided  literary  merit  and  importance.  On 
its  title-page,  with  the  naiue  of  Dr.  GamaUel  Bailey  as 
editor^  appeared  that  of  John  Greeuleaf  Whittier  as 
corresponding  editor.  In  its  columns  Mrs.  Southworth 
made  her  first  Uterary  venture,  while  Ahce  and  Phcebe 
Gary,  Grace  Greenwood,  and  a  host  of  other  well-known 
names  were  published  with  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  which 
appeared  last  of  all  ui  its  prospectus  for  1851. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  "  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  "  Mrs. 
Stowe  had  so  far  outstripped  her  contemporaries  that 
her  work  was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be 
the  most  powerful  production  ever  contrilnited  to  the 
magazine  literature  of  this  country,  and  she  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  American  writers. 

After  finishing  her  story  Mrs.  Stowe  penned  the  fol- 
lowing  appeal  to  its  more  youthful  readers,  and  its  serial 
publication  was  concluded  :  — 

"  The  author  of  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  *  must  now  take 
leave  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  whose  faces  she  has 
never  seen,  but  wliose  sympathies  coming  to  her  from 
afar  have  stimulated  and  cheered  her  in  her  work, 

"  The  thought  of  the  pleasimt  family  circles  that  she 
has  been  meeting  in  spirit  week  after  week  has  been  a 
constant  refreshment  to  her^  and  she  cannot  leave  them 
without  a  farewell. 

"  In  particular  the  dear  children  who  have  followed 
her  story  have  her  warmest  lo%^e.  Dear  children,  you 
will  soou  be  men  and  women,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
learn  from  this  story  always  to  remember  and  pity  the 
poor  and  oppressed.     When  yon  grow  up,  show  your 
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pity  by  doing  all  yon  can  for  them.  Never,  if  you  can 
help  it,  let  a  colored  child  he  shut  out  from  school  or 
treated  with  neglect  and  contempt  on  account  of  his 
color.  Remember  the  sweet  example  of  little  Eva,  and 
try  to  feel  the  same  regard  for  all  that  she  did.  Then, 
when  you  grow  up,  1  hope  the  foohsli  and  unchristian 
prejudice  against  people  merely  on  account  of  their 
complexion  will  be  done  away  with. 

**  Farewell^  dear  children^  until  we  meet  again," 

With  the  completion  of  the  story  the  editor  of  the 
**Era"  wrote:  **  Mrs.  Stowe  has  at  last  brought  her 
g^eat  work  to  a  close,  We  do  not  recollect  any  pro- 
duction of  an  American  writer  that  has  excited  more 
general  and  profound  interest." 

For  the  story  as  a  serial  the  author  received  §300. 
In  the  mean  time^  however,  it  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr>  John  P.  Jewett,  a  Boston  publisher,  who 
promptly  made  overtures  for  its  publication  in  book 
form.  He  offered  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  a  half  share  in 
the  profits,  pro\ided  they  would  share  with  him  the  ex- 
pense of  publication.  This  was  refused  by  Professor 
Stowe,  who  said  he  was  altogether  too  poor  to  assume 
any  such  risk ;  and  the  agi*eement  finally  made  was  that 
the  author  should  receive  a  ten  per  cent,  royalty  upon 
all  sales. 

Mrs.  Stowe  had  no  reason  to  hope  for  any  large 
pecuniary  gain  from  this  publication,  for  it  was  practi- 
cally her  first  book.  To  be  sure,  she  had,  in  1832,  pre- 
pared a  small  school  geography  for  a  Western  publisher, 
and  ten  years  lat^r  the  Harpers  had  bronght  out  her 
"  Mayflower."  Still,  neither  of  these  had  been  suffi- 
ciently remunerative  to  cause  her  to  regard  hterary  work 
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as  a  money-making  business,  and  in  reg'ard  to  this  new 
contract  she  writes  :  ''  I  did  not  know  until  a  week  after- 
ward precisely  what  terms  Mr.  Stowe  had  made,  and  I 
did  not  c^ire,  I  had  the  most  perfect  indifference  to 
the  bargain/' 

The  agreement  was  signed  March  13^  1852,  and^  as 
by  arrangement  with  the  "  National  Era  "  the  book 
pubhcation  of  the  story  was  authoiized  before  its  com- 
pletion as  a  serial,  the  first  edition  of  five  thousand 
copies  was  issued  on  the  twentieth  of  the  jame  month. 

In  looking  over  the  first  semi-annual  statement  pre- 
sented by  her  publishei-s  we  find  Mrs.  Stowe  charged, 
a  few  days  before  the  date  of  ]>ubIication  of  her  book, 
^Hth  "  one  copy  U»  1\  C,  cloth  $.56,"  and  this  was  the 
first  copy  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  ever  sold  in  book 
form.  Five  days  earlier  we  find  her  charged  with  one 
copy  of  Horace  Mann's  speeches.  In  writing  of  this 
criticid  period  of  her  life  Mrs.  Stowe  says :  — 

"  After  sendmg  the  last  proof-sheet  to  the  office  I 
sat  alone  reading  Horace  Mann's  elo(|uent  plea  for  these 
yoiuig  men  and  women,  then  about  to  be  consigned  to 
the  slave  warehouse  of  Bruin  &  HiU  in  Alexantb  ia,  Va,, 
—  a  plea  impassioned,  eloquent,  but  vain,  as  all  other 
[  pleas  on  that  side  had  ever  proved  in  all  courts  liitherto. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  no  hope,  that  nobody  would 
hear  J  nobody  woukl  read,  nobody  pitj^ ;  that  this  fright- 
ful system,  that  had  already  pursued  its  victims  into 
the  free  States,  might  at  last  even  threaten  them  in 
Canada."  * 

Filled  with  this  fear,  she  determined  to  do  all  that 

*  Introduction  to  inustmtcd  Edition  of  Uncle  Tonif  p.  xiii.     {Houghs 
too,  Osgood  &  Co.,  1879.) 
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one  woman  might  to  enlist  the  sjTnpathies  of  England 
for  the  cause,  and  to  avert,  even  as  a  remote  contin- 
gency, the  closing  of  Canada  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
the  oppressed*  To  this  end  she  at  onee  wrote  letters 
to  Prince  Albert,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  the  Earls 
of  Carlisle  and  Shaftesbury,  to  Macaulay,  Dickens,  and 
others  whom  she  knew  to  be  interested  in  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery.  These  she  ordered  to  be  sent  to  their 
several  addresses,  accoinpunieil  by  the  very  earliest 
copies  of  her  book  that  should  be  printed. 

Then,  having  done  what  she  could,  and  committed 
the  residt  to  God,  she  calmly  turned  her  attention  to 
other  affairs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fears  of  the  author  as  to  whether 
or  not  her  book  would  be  read  were  quicldy  dispeUed- 
Three  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  very  first  day,  a 
second  edition  was  issued  tlie  following  week,  a  third  on 
the  1st  of  April,  and  within  a  year  one  hundred  and 
twenty  editions,  or  over  three  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  book,  had  been  issued  and  sold  in  this  country. 
Almost  in  a  day  the  [>oor  professor's  wife  had  become 
the  most  fcdked-uf  woman  in  the  world,  her  influence  for 
good  was  spreading  to  its  i*emotest  corners,  and  hence- 
forth she  was  to  be  a  public  character,  whose  every 
movement  would  be  watched  with  interest,  and  whose 
every  word  would  be  quoted.  The  long,  weary  struggle 
with  poverty  was  to  be  hers  no  longer ;  for,  in  seeking 
to  aid  the  oppressed,  she  had  also  so  aided  herself  that 
within  four  months  from  the  time  her  book  was  pub- 
lished it  bad  yielded  her  $10,000  in  royalties. 

Now  letters  regarding  the  wonderful  book,  and  ex- 
pressing all  shades  of  opinion  concerning  it,  began  to 
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pour  in  upon  the  author.  Her  lifelong  friend^  whose 
words  we  have  already  so  often  quoted,  wrote  :  — 

"  I  sat  up  last  night  until  long  after  one  o'clock  read- 
insr  and  finishing  '  Unrle  Tom*B  Cabin/  I  could  not 
leave  it  any  more  than  I  could  have  left  a  dying  child, 
nor  coidd  I  restrain  an  ahnost  hysterical  sobbing  for  an 
hour  after  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow.  I  thought 
I  was  a  thorough-going  abolitionist  before,  but  your 
book  has  awakened  so  strong  a  feeling  of  indignation 
and  of  compassion  that  1  never  seem  to  have  had  any 
feeling  on  this  subject  until  now/* 

The  poet  Longfellow  wrote :  — 

I  congratulate  you  most  cordially  upon  the  immense 
success  and  influence  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  recorded  in  literary  his- 
tory, to  say  notliing  of  the  higher  triumph  of  its  moral 
effect. 

With  great  regard,  and  friendly  remembrance  to  Mr. 
Stowe,  I  remain, 

Yours  most  truly, 

Hehey  W.  Longfellow, 


Whittier  wrote  to  Garrison  :  — 

"  What  a  glorious  work  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has 
wTouglit.  Thanks  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law !  Better 
would  it  he  for  slavery  if  that  law  had  never  been  en- 
acted ;  for  it  gave  occasion  for  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.*  " 

Garrison  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stowe :  — 

**  I  estimate  the  value  of  anti-slavery  writing  by  the 
abuse  it  brings,  Now  all  the  defenders  of  slavery  have 
let  me  alone  and  are  abusing  you." 
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To  Mrs.  Stowe,  Wliittier  wrote :  — 

Ten  thousand  thanks  for  thy  immortal  book.  My 
young  friend  Mary  Irving  (of  the  *'  Era  ")  wiites  me 
that  she  has  been  reading  it  to  some  twenty  young 
ladies,  daughters  of  Louisiana  shivehohlers,  near  New 
Orleans^  and  amid  the  scenes  described  in  it,  and  that 
they,  with  one  accord,  pronounce  it  true* 
Truly  thy  friend, 

JoHK  G.  WmrriEK* 

From  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  came  the  fol- 
lowiug :  — 

To  have  written  at  once  the  most  powerful  of  con- 
temporary fiction  and  the  most  efficient  of  anti-slavery 
tracts  is  a  double  triumjih  in  literature  and  philan- 
thropy, to  which  this  country  has  heretofore  seen  no 
pardleL 

Yours  respectfully  and  gratefully, 

T,    W.    HiGOINSON. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  Mrs, 
Stowe,  T^Titing  from  Boston  to  her  husband  in  Bruns- 
wick, says :  **  I  have  been  in  snch  a  whirl  ever  since  I 
have  been  here.  I  found  business  prosperous*  Jewett 
animated.  He  has  been  to  Washington  and  conversed 
with  all  the  leading  senators,  Northern  and  Southern* 
Seward  told  Mm  it  was  the  greatest  book  of  the  times, 
or  something  of  that  soii,  and  he  and  Sumner  went 
around  mth  him  to  recommend  it  to  Southern  men  and 
get  them  to  read  it,'* 
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It  is  true  that  with  these  congi-atiilatoiy  and  coiii- 
niendatory  letters  came  hosts  of  others,  threatening  and 
insultmg,  from  the  Haleys  and  Legrees  of  the  country. 

Of  them  Mrs.  Stowe  said :  *^  They  were  so  curiously 
compounded  of  blasphemy,  cruelty,  and  obscenity,  that 
their  like  could  only  be  expressed  by  John  Buuyan's 
account  of  the  speech  of  Apollyon  :  '  He  spake  as  a 
draffon/  '* 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  National  Era "  wrote : 
"  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  is  denounced  by  time-serving 
preachers  as  a  meretricious  work.  Will  you  not  come 
out  in  defense  of  it  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  vitupera- 
tion?" 

To  this  the  editor  answered :  *'  We  should  as  soon 
think  of  coming  out  in  defense  of  Shakespeare." 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  the  South  to  write 
books  controveiting  ^'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/'  and  show- 
ing a  much  brighter  side  of  the  slavery  question,  but 
they  all  fell  flat  and  were  left  unread,  Of  one  of 
them,  a  clergjTuan  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  wrote  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  :  — 

"  I  have  read  two  columns  in  the  *  Southern  Press ' 
of  Mrs,  Eastman's  *  Aunt  Pliillis'  Cabin,  or  Southern 
Life  as  it  is,'  with  the  remarks  of  the  editor.  I  liave 
no  comment  to  make  on  it,  as  that  is  done  by  itself. 
The  editor  miglit  have  siived  himself  being  writ  down 
an  ass  by  the  public  if  he  had  withheld  his  nonsense. 
If  the  two  columns  are  a  fair  specimen  of  Mrs,  East- 
man's book,  I  pity  her  attempt  and  her  name  as  an 
author." 

In  due  time  Mrs.  Stowe  besran  to  receive  answers  to 
the  letters  she  had  forwarded  with  copies  of  her  book 
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to  prominent  men  in  Englandj  and  these  were  T^itliont 
exception  flattering  and  encouraging.  Through  Lis 
private  secretary  Prince  Albert  acknowledged  mth 
thanks  the  receipt  of  his  copy,  and  promised  to  read  it. 
Succeeding  mails  brought  scores  of  letters  from  English 
men  of  letters  and  statesmen.     Lord  Carlisle  wrote  :  — 

**  I  return  my  deep  antl  solemn  thanks  to  Ahniglity 
God  who  has  led  and  enabled  you  to  wiite  such  a  book. 
I  do  feel  indeed  the  most  thorough  assurance  that  in 
his  good  Providence  such  a  book  cannot  have  been 
written  in  vain.  I  have  long  felt  that  slavery  is  by 
far  the  iopphuj  question  o£  the  world  and  age  we  live 
in,  including  all  that  is  most  thrilhng  in  heroism  and 
most  touching  in  distress;  in  short,  the  real  epic  of  the 
universe.  The  self -hi  te  rest  of  the  parties  most  nearly 
concerned  on  the  one  hand,  the  apathy  and  ignorance 
of  unconcerned  observers  on  the  other,  have  left  these 
august  pretensions  to  drop  very  much  out  of  sight. 
Hence  my  rejoicing  that  a  writer  has  appeared  who 
will  be  read  and  must  be  felt,  and  that  happen  what 
may  to  the  transactions  of  slavery  they  wiU  no  longer 
be  suppressed." 

To  this  letter,  of  which  but  an  extract  has  been 
given,  Mrs.  Stowe  sent  the  following  reply  :  — 


My  Lord,  —  It  is  not  with  the  common  pleasure  of 
gratified  authorship  that  1  say  how  much  1  am  gratified 
by  the  receipt  of  your  very  kind  communication  with 
regard  to  my  humble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  subject  is  one  so  gi-ave,  so  awful  —  the  success  of 
what  I  have  written  has  been  so  singidar  and  so  unex- 
pected —  that  I  can  scarce  retain  a  self -consciousness 
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and  am  couatrained  to  look  upon  it  all  as  the  work  of  a 
Higher  Power,  who,  when  He  pleases,  can  accomplish 
his  results  by  the  feeblest  instrimients.  I  am  glad  of 
anything  w^hich  gives  notoriety  to  the  book,  because  it 
is  a  plea  for  the  dumb  and  the  helpless !  I  am  glad 
particularly  of  notoriety  in  England  because  I  see  with 
what  daily  increasing  power  England's  oi>inion  is  to  act 
on  tliis  country.  No  one  can  tell  but  a  native  born 
here  by  what  an  inlinite  complexity  of  ties,  nerves,  and 
ligaments  this  terrible  evil  is  bound  in  one  body  politic ; 
how  the  slightest  touch  upon  it  causes  even  the  free 
States  to  thrill  and  shiver,  what  a  terribly  corrupting 
and  tempting  power  it  has  upon  the  conscience  and 
moral  sentiment  even  of  a  free  community.  Nobody 
can  tell  the  thousand  w^ays  in  wdiich  by  trade,  by  fam- 
ily aftinity,  or  by  political  expediency,  the  free  part  of 
our  country  is  constantly  tempted  to  complicity  with 
the  slaveholding  pai-t.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  become 
used  to  hearing  the  enormities  of  slavery,  to  hear  of 
things  day  after  day  that  one  would  think  the  sun 
should  hide  his  face  from,  and  yet,  to  fjel  used  to  them, 
to  discusss  them  coolly,  to  dismiss  them  coolly.  For 
example,  the  sale  of  intelligent,  handsome  colored 
females  for  vile  purposes,  facts  of  the  most  public 
nature,  have  made  this  a  perfectly  understood  matter 
in  our  Northern  States.  I  have  now,  myself,  under 
charge  and  educating,  two  girls  of  whose  character  any 
mother  might  he  proud,  who  have  actually  been  res- 
cued from  this  sale  in  the  New  Orleans  market. 

I  desire  to  inclose  a  tract  ^  in  whicli  I  sketched  down 
a  few  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which 
*  Afterwards  embodied  m  the  Kejf  (q  Undc  Tom's  Cabin. 
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these  girls  l>elong ;  it  mil  show  more  tlian  words  can 
the  kind  of  incident  to  which  I  allnde.  The  tract  is 
not  a  published  document,  on\j  printed  to  assist  me  in 
tiiising  money,  and  it  would  not,  at  present^  be  for  the 
good  of  the  parties  to  have  it  published  even  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  though  these  things  are  known  in  the  free 
States,  and  other  things^  if  possible^  worse^  yet  there  is 
a  terrible  doadness  of  moral  sense.  They  are  knoT^ii 
by  clerg}  men  who  yet  would  not  on  any  account  so  far 
commit  themselves  as  to  preach  on  the  e\ils  of  slavery, 
or  pray  for  the  slaves  in  their  pidpits.  They  are 
known  by  poUticians  who  yet  give  their  votes  for  slav- 
eiy  extension  and  pei'petuation. 

This  year  both  our  great  leading  parties  voted  to 
suppress  all  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  in  both  those 
parties  were  men  who  knew  personally  facts  of  slavery 
and  the  internal  slave-trade  that  one  would  think  no 
man  could  ever  forget.  Men  umted  in  pledging  them- 
selves to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  who  yet  would  tell 
you  in  private  conversation  that  it  was  an  abomination, 
and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  sav,  that  as  a  matter  of 
practice  they  always  help  the  fugitive  because  they 
can^f  do  otherwise. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  constant  insincerity,  the 
moral  ell'ect  of  witnessing  and  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  most  appalling  forms  of  crime  and  oppression,  is  to 
me  the  most  awful  and  distressing  part  of  the  subject. 
Nothing  makes  me  feel  it  so  painfully  as  to  see  with 
ho%v  much  more  keenness  the  English  feel  the  disclos- 
ures of  my  book  than  the  Americans.  I  myself  am 
blimted  by  use  —  by  seeing,  touching^  handling  the 
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details.  Ib  dealing  even  for  the  ransom  of  slaves,  in 
learning  market  prices  of  men,  women,  and  children,  I 
feel  that  I  acquire  a  horrible  familiarity  ^-ith  evil. 

Here,  tlieiij  the  great,  wise,  and  powerfid  mind  of 
England,  if  she  will  but  fully  master  the  subject,  may 
gieatly  help  us.  Hers  is  the  same  kind  of  mind  as  our 
our  own,  but  disembarrassed  from  our  temptixtions  and 
unnerved  by  the  thousands  of  influences  that  blind  and 
deaden  us.  There  is  a  healthful  vivacity  of  moral  feel- 
ing on  this  subject  that  must  electrify  oiu*  paralyzed 
vitahty,  For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  rejoice  when  I 
see  minds  like  your  lordship's  turning  to  this  subject ; 
and  I  feel  an  mtensity  of  emotion,  as  if  I  could  say,  Do 
not  for  Christ's  sake  let  go ;  you  know  not  what  you 
may  do. 

Your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  send  you  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  docimients  of  the  present  struggle, 
written  by  two  men  who  are,  in  their  way,  as  elocpient 
for  the  slave  as  Chatham  was  for  us  in  our  hour  of 
need. 

I  am  now  preparing  some  additional  notes  to  my 
book,  in  which  I  shall  further  confinn  what  I  have 
said  by  facts  and  statistics,  and  in  partictdar  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  codes  of  slavekoldhig  Slates ^  and  the 
records  of  their  conrij^.  These  are  documents  that 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  I  pray  your  lordship  to  give 
them  your  attention.  No  disconnected  facts  can  be  so 
terrible  as  these  legal  decisions.  They  wlU  soon  appear 
in  England. 

It  is  so  far  from  being  irrelevant  for  England  to 
notice  slavery  that  I  already  see  indications  that  this 
subject,  on  both  sldeSf  is  yet  to  be  presented  there,  and 
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[  tlie  battle  fought  on  Suglhh  ground,  I  see  that  my 
friend  the  South  Carolinian  gentleman  has  sent  to 
"  Eraser's  Magazine "  an  article,  before  published  in 
this  country,  on  ^*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/*  The  article  in 
the  London  "  Times "  was  eagerly  reprinted  in  this 
country,  was  issued  as  a  tract  and  sold  by  the  hundred, 
headed,  "  What  they  think  of  *  Uncle  Tom  '  in  Eng- 
land/' If  I  mistake  not,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made 
to  pervert  the  pubUc  mind  of  England,  and  to  do  away 
the  impression  which  the  book  has  left. 

For  a  time  after  it  was  issued  it  seemed  to  go  by 
acclamation.  From  quarters  the  most  unexpected,  from 
all  pohtical  parties,  came  an  almost  unbroken  chorus  of 
approbation.  I  was  very  much  surprised,  knowing  the 
explosive  nature  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  till  the 
sale  had  run  to  over  a  hundred  thousand  copies  that 
reaction  began,  and  the  reaction  was  led  off  by  the 
Ixindon  "  Times."  Instantly,  as  by  a  preconcerted  sig- 
nal, all  papers  of  a  certain  class  began  to  abuse ;  and 
some  who  had  at  first  issued  articles  entirely  commen- 
datory, now  issued  others  equally  depreciatory.  Reli* 
gious  papers,  notably  the  "  New  York  Observer,"  came 
out  and  denounced  the  book  as  anti'Christktn,  auti- 
evangehcal,  resorting  even  to  personal  slander  on  the 
author  as  a  means  of  diverting  attention  from  the  %vork. 

All  this  has  a  meaning,  but  I  think  it  comes  tot) 
late,  I  can  think  of  no  reason  why  it  was  not  tried 
sooner,  excepting  that  God  had  intended  that  the  cause 
should  have  a  hearing.  It  Is  strange  that  they  should 
have  waited  so  long  for  the  political  effect  of  a  book 
which  they  might  have  foreseen  at  first ;  but  not 
strange  that  they  should,  now  they  do  see  what  it  is 
doing,  attempt  to  root  it  up* 
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The  effects  of  the  book  so  far  have  boea^  I  tliink, 
these ;  1st.  To  soften  and  moderate  tlie  bitternetts  of 
feeling  in  extreme  abolithnlsls.  2d.  To  convert  to 
iibolitionist  views  maiiy  whom  this  same  bitterness  had 
rejielled.  3d,  To  inspire  the  free  colored  j>eople  with 
self-respect,  hope,  and  confidence.  4tlL  To  ]ns|tire 
universally  through  the  country  a  kindher  feeling  to- 
ward the  negro  race. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  c^iuse  of  freedom  that  tlie 
first  agitiitors  of  this  subject  were  of  that  cLiss  wliich 
your  lordship  describes  in  your  note  as  **  wellnneauing 
men.*'  I  speak  sadly  of  their  faults,  for  they  were 
men  of  nohk  hearts.  "  Bnt  oppression  maketh  a  wise 
man  ;/*«</,"  and  they  spoke  and  did  many  things  in  the 
frenzy  of  outraged  humanity  that  i*epelled  sympathy 
and  threw  multitudes  oil  to  a  hopeless  distance.  It  is 
mournful  to  think  of  all  the  absurdities  tluit  have  been 
s:iid  and  done  in  the  name  and  for  the  s:dve  of  this 
holy  cause,  that  have  so  long  and  so  fatally  retarded  it, 

I  confess  tliat  I  expected  for  myself  nothing  but 
abuse  from  exti*eme  abolitinnists,  especially  as  I  dared 
to  name  a  forbidden  shibboletli,  **  Liberia,"  and  the 
fact  that  the  wildest  and  extj-emest  abolitionists  united 
with  the  coldest  conservatives,  at  first,  to  welcome  and 
advance  the  book  is  a  thins:  that  1  have  never  ceased 
to  wonder  at. 

I  have  wintten  this  lonst  letter  because  I  am  ex- 
tremely  desirous  that  some  leading  minds  in  England 
shoidd  know  how  we  stand*  The  subject  is  now  on 
trial  at  the  bar  of  a  civilized  world  —  a  Christian 
world !  and  I  feel  sure  that  God  has  not  ordered  this 
without  a  design.     Yours  for  the  cause, 

HAmiiET  Bkkcher  Stowk. 


UNCLE   TOM'S  CABIN, 

In  December  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Stowe :  — 

Madam,  —  It  is  Tery  possible  that  the  i^Titer  of  this 
letter  may  be  wholly  unknown  to  you.  But  whether 
my  name  be  familiar  to  your  ears,  or  whether  you  now 
read  it  for  the  first  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing to  you  the  deep  gratitude  that  I  feel  to  Almighty 
God  who  has  inspired  both  yom  heart  and  your  head 
in  the  composition  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  None 
but  a  Christian  believer  could  have  produced  such  a 
book  as  yoursy  wliich  ha.s  absolutely  startled  the  whole 
w^orld,  and  impressed  many  thousands  by  revelations  of 
cruelty  and  sin  that  give  us  an  idea  of  what  would  be 
the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  Satan  on  this  fallen  earth. 

To  this  letter  Mrs,  Stowe  replied  as  follows  :  — 

Antm>ver,  January  6, 1853. 

To  THE  Earl  of  Shaftesbuey  : 

My  Lord,  —  The  few  Knes  I  have  received  from  you 
are  a  comfort  and  an  encouragement  to  me,  feeble  as 
I  now  am  in  health,  and  pressed  oftentimes  with  sor- 
ro^vful  thoughts. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  in  other  lands  there 
are  those  who  feel  as  we  feel,  and  who  are  looking  with 
simplicity  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  and  prayerfully  hop- 
ing his  final  coming* 

My  lord,  before  you  wrote  me  I  read  with  deep 
emotion  your  letter  to  the  ladies  of  England,  and  sub- 
sequently the  noble  address  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, and  I  coidd  not  but  feel  that  such  movements, 
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orijj^inatiiig  in  such  a  quarter,  piouiptetl  by  a  spirit  so 
devout  and  benevolent,  were  truly  of  God,  and  must 
result  in  a  blesslntj  to  the  world. 

I  grieve  to  see  that  both  in  England  and  this  conn- 
try  there  are  those  who  are  entirely  incapable  of  appro- 
ciating  the  Christian  and  tridy  friendly  feeling  that 
prompted  tliis  movement,  and  tliat  there  are  even  those 
who  meet  it  with  coarse  personaUties  such  as  I  had  not 
thought  possible  in  an  English  or  American  paper. 

When  I  wrote  my  work  it  was  in  simpHcity  and  in 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  if  I  felt  anything  that  seemed 
to  me  like  a  call  to  undertake  it,  it  was  this,  that  I  had 
a  true  heart  of  love  for  the  Southern  people,  a  feeling 
appreciation  of  then-  trials,  and  a  sincere  admiration  of 
their  many  excellent  tiaits,  and  tlmt  I  thus  felt,  I 
think,  must  appear  to  every  impartial  reader  of  the 
work. 

It  was  my  hope  that  a  book  so  kindly  intended,  so 
favorable  in  many  respects,  nught  be  permitted  free 
circulation  among  them,  and  that  the  gentle  voice  of 
Eva  and  the  manly  generosity  of  St.  Clare  might  be 
allowed  to  say  those  things  of  the  system  which  would 
be  in^-idious  in  any  other  form. 

At  first  the  book  seemed  to  go  by  acclamation  ;  the 
South  did  not  condemn,  and  the  North  was  loud  and 
unanimous  in  praise  ;  not  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised  ; 
to  my  astonishment  everybody  praised.  But  when  the 
book  circulated  so  widely  and  began  to  penetrate  the 
Southern  States^  when  it  began  to  be  perceived  how 
powerfully  it  aflfected  every  mind  that  read  it,  there 
came  on  a  reaction* 

Answers,  pamphlets,  newspaper  attacks  came  thick 
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and  fast,  and  certain  Northern  papersj  religious,  —  so 
called,  ^^—  tm*ned  and  began  to  denounce  the  work  as  un- 
christian, heretical,  etc.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  that 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  book  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  do  what  it  was  written  for,  —  to  awaken  conscience 
in  the  slaveholding  States  and  lead  to  emancipation. 

Now  there  is  nothing  that  Sonthern  political  leaders 
and  capitalists  so  dread  as  anti-slavery  feeling  among 
themselves.  All  the  force  of  lynch  law  is  employed  to 
smother  discnssion  and  blind  conscience  on  this  ijues- 
tion.  The  question  is  not  allowed  to  he  discussed,  and 
he  who  sells  a  book  or  publishes  a  tract  makes  himself 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

My  book  is,  therefore^  as  much  under  an  interdict 
in  some  parts  of  the  South  as  the  Bible  is  in  Italy,  It 
is  not  allow^ed  in  the  bookstores,  and  the  gi'eater  part 
of  the  people  hear  of  it  and  me  only  tlirough  grossly 
caricatin-ed  representations  in  the  papers,  with  garbled 
exti-acts  from  the  book, 

A  cousin  resitling  in  Georgia  this  winter  says  that 
the  prejudice  against  my  name  is  so  strong  that  she 
dares  not  have  it  appear  on  the  outside  of  her  letters, 
and  that  very  amiable  and  excellent  people  have  asked 
her  if  such  as  I  could  be  received  into  reputable  society 
at  the  North, 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  partic- 
ular regret  that  the  *'  New  York  Observer,"  an  old  and 
long-established  rehgious  paper  m  the  United  States, 
extensively  read  at  the  South,  should  have  come  out 
in  such  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  style  of  attack  as 
even  to  induce  some  Southern  papers,  with  a  generosity 
one  often  finds  at  the  South,  to  protest  against  it. 
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That  they  should  use  their  Christian  character  and 
the  sacred  name  of  Chiist  still  further  to  blind  the 
minds  and  sti'engthen  the  prejudices  of  their  Southern 
brethren  is  to  me  a  matter  of  deepest  sorrow.  AU 
those  things,  of  course,  cannot  touch  me  in  my  private 
capacity,  sheltered  as  I  am  by  a  happy  home  and  very 
warm  friends.  I  only  grieve  for  it  as  a  dishonor  to 
Christ  and  a  real  injustice  to  many  noble-minded  peo- 
ple at  the  South,  who,  if  they  were  allowed  quietly  and 
dispassionately  to  hear  and  judge,  might  be  led  to  the 
best  results. 

But,  my  lord,  all  this  only  shows  lis  how  strong  is 
the  interest  we  touch,  -.^1//  the  wealth  of  America 
may  be  said  to  be  interested  in  it.  And,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  furious  and  bitter  tone  of  some  English  papers, 
they  also  have  some  sensitive  connectioo  wnth  the  evil. 

I  trust  that  those  noble  and  gentle  ladies  of  Eng- 
land who  have  in  so  good  a  spirit  expressed  their  views 
of  the  question  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  sti'ong 
abuse  that  will  follow.  England  is  doing  us  good.  We 
need  the  vitality  of  a  disinterested  country  to  warm  our 
toi-pid  and  benumbed  public  sentiment. 

Nay,  the  storm  of  feeling  which  the  book  raises  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France  is  all  good,  though  truly 
'tis  painful  for  us  Americans  to  bear.  The  fact  is,  w^e 
have  become  used  to  this  frightful  e^il,  and  we  need 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  world  to  hel]>  us. 

I  am  now  wTiting  a  work  to  be  called  "  Key  to  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  It  contiiins,  in  an  undeniable  form,  the 
facts  which  corrol)orate  all  that  I  have  said.  One  third 
of  it  is  tidien  up  with  judicial  records  of  trials  and 
decisions,  and  with  statute  law.     It  is  a  most  fearful 
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story,  my  lord,  —  I  can  truly  say  that  I  write  witli  life- 
blood,  but  as  called  of  God.)  I  give  in  my  evidence, 
and  I  hope  tlmt  England  may  so  fix  the  attention  of  the 
world  ou  the  facts  of  which  I  am  the  unwilling  pub- 
lisher, that  the  Southern  States  may  be  compelled  to 
notice  what  hitherto  they  have  denied  and  ignored.  If 
they  call  the  fiction  dreadfidj  wliat  will  they  say  of  the 
fact  J  where  I  cannot  deny,  suppress,  or  color  ?  But  it 
is  God*s  will  that  it  must  be  told,  and  I  am  the  unwiU* 
ing  agent. 

This  comhig  month  of  April,  my  husband  and  my- 
self expect  to  sail  for  England  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Anti-Skvery  Society  of  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
Glasgow,  to  confer  with  friends  ttiere. 

There  are  points  where  English  people  can  do  much 
good  ;  there  are  also  points  where  what  they  seek  to  do 
may  be  made  more  efficient  by  a  little  communion  with 
those  who  know  the  feelings  and  habits  of  our  country- 
men :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  England  can  do  much 
for  us. 

My  lord,  they  greatly  mistake  who  see,  in  tliis  move- 
ment of  Enghsh  Christians  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
signs  of  disunion  between  the  nations.  It  is  the  purest 
and  best  proof  of  friendship  England  lias  ever  shown 
us,  and  \^rill,  I  am  confident,  be  so  received,  I  earnestly 
trust  that  aU  who  have  begun  to  take  in  hand  the  cause 
will  be  in  nothing  daunted,  but  persevere  to  the  end ; 
for  though  everything  else  be  against  us,  Christ  is  cer- 
tainly on  our  side  and  He  nnist  at  last  premtUj  and  it 
will  be  done,  **  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  His 
Spirit."  Yours  in  Christian  sincerity, 

H.  B.  Stowe. 
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Mrs*  Stowe  also  received  a  letter  from  Arthur  Helps  * 
aceompaiijing'  a  reriew  of  her  work  writteu  by  himself 
and  published  in  '^  Fraser's  Magazine."  In  his  letter 
Mr.  Helps  took  exception  to  the  comparison  instituted 
in  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  between  the  workiuf^-elasses 
of  England  and  the  slaves  of  America,  In  her  answer 
to  this  criticism  and  complaint  Mrs.  Stowe  says :  — 

Mr.  Aethub  Helps  : 

My  dear  SiTy  —  I  cannot  but  say  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  land  opinions  expressed  in  your 
letter.  On  one  point,  however,  it  appears  that  my  book 
has  not  faithfully  represented  to  you  the  feelings  of  my 
heart,  I  mean  in  relation  to  the  English  nation  as  a 
nation.  You  will  notice  that  the  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject occur  in  the  dramatic  part  of  the  book,  in  the 
mouth  of  an  intelligent  Southerner.  As  a  faii^minded 
person,  bound  to  state  for  both  sides  all  that  coidd  be 
said  in  the  person  of  St.  Clare,  the  beat  that  could  be 
said  on  that  point,  and  what  I  know  is  in  fact  con- 
stantly reiteratedj  namely,  that  the  laboring  class  of 
the  South  are  in  many  respects,  as  to  physical  comfort, 
in  a  better  condition  than  the  poor  of  England. 

This  is  the  slaveholder's  stereotyped  apology,  —  a 
defense  it  cannot  be,  unless  two  wrongs  make  one  right. 

It  is  generally  supposed  among  us  that  tliis  estmiate 
of  the  relative  condition  of  the  slaves  and  the  poor  of 
England  is  correct,  and  w^e  base  our  ideiis  on  reports 
raatle  in  Parliament  and  various  dociunentaiy  evidence ; 
also  such  sketches  as  **  London  Labor  and  London  Poor," 
w^liich  have  been  widely  circulated  among  us.     The  in- 
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f erence,  however,  which  ice  of  the  freedoni  pai  "y  di'aw 
froDi  it,  is  not  that  the  slave  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
best  coutlitiou  because  of  this  striking  difference ;  that 
in  America  the  slave  has  not  a  recognized  human  char- 
acter in  lawj  has  not  even  an  existenvef  whereas  in  Eug- 
kmd  the  law  recognizes  and  protects  the  meanest  sub- 
ject, in  theory  always^  and  in  fact  to  a  certain  extent. 
A  prince  of  the  blood  could  not  strike  the  meanest 
laborer  without  a  liability  to  prosecution,  in  theory  at 
least,  and  that  is  something.  In  America  any  man 
may  strike  any  slave  he  meets,  and  if  the  master  does 
not  choose  to  notice  it,  he  has  no  redress. 

I  do  not  suppose  hii'man  nature  to  be  widely  different 
in  England  and  America.  In  both  countries,  when  any 
class  holds  power  and  wealth  by  institutions  which  in 
the  long  run  bruig  misery  on  lower  classes,  they  are 
very  unwilling  still  to  part  with  that  wealth  and  power. 
They  are  unwilling  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty, 
and  unwilliog  to  do  it  if  they  are*  It  is  always  so 
everpvhere ;  it  is  not  English  nature  or  American  nature, 
but  human  nature.  We  have  seen  in  England  the  bat- 
tle for  popular  rights  fought  step  by  step  with  as  de- 
termined a  resistance  from  parties  in  possession  as  the 
slaveholder  offers  in  America. 

There  was  the  same  kind  of  resistance  in  ceilain  quar- 
ters there  to  the  laws  restricting  the  employhig  of  young 
children  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  factories,  as  there  is 
here  to  the  anti-slavery  effort. 

Agaui,  in  England  as  in  America,  there  are,  in  those 
very  classes  whose  interests  are  most  invaded  by  what 
are  called  popular  rights,  some  of  the  most  determined 
supporters  of  them,  and  here  I  thhdc  that  the  balance 
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preponderates  in  favor  of  England.  I  think  tliere  are 
more  of  the  high  nobility  of  Enghmd  who  are  friends 
of  the  common  people  and  willing  to  help  the  cause  of 
human  progress,  irrespective  of  its  influence  on  their  own 
interests,  than  there  are  those  of  a  similar  class  among 
slaveholduig  aristocracyj  though  even  that  class  is  not 
without  such  men.  But  I  am  far  from  having  any  of 
that  senseless  prejudice  against  the  English  nation  as  a 
nation  which,  greatly  to  my  regret,  I  observe  sometimes 
in  America.  It  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  for  tw^o  such 
nations  as  England  and  America  to  cherish  any  such 
im worthy  prejudice. 

For  my  o%vn  part,  I  am  proud  to  be  of  English  blood  ; 
and  though  I  do  not  think  England's  national  course 
faultless,  and  though  I  think  many  of  her  institutions 
and  arrangements  capable  of  much  revision  and  im- 
provement, yet  my  heart  warms  to  her  as,  on  the  wholes 
the  strongest,  gi*eatest,  and  best  nation  on  earth.  Have 
not  England  and  America  one  bloody  one  language, 
one  literature,  and  a  glorious  literature  it  is  !  Are  not 
Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  all  the  wise  and  brave 
and  good  of  old,  common  to  us  both,  and  should  there 
be  anything  but  cordiality  between  countries  that  have 
so  glorious  an  iiihcritanee  in  common  ?  If  there  is^  it 
will  be  elsewhere  than  in  hearts  Uke  mine. 
Sincerely  youi's, 

H.  B.  Stowe. 
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Very  soon  after  the  publication  of  *'  Unele  Tom's 
Cabin  '*  Mrs.  Stowe  visited  her  brother  Henry  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  while  there  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
case  of  the  EdniondBous,  a  slave  family  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Emily  and  Mary  two  of  the  daughters  of  Paul 
(a  free  colored  man)  and  Mllly  (a  slave)  Edmondson, 
had,  for  trying  to  escape  from  bondage,  been  sold  to  a 
trader  for  the  New  Orleans  market.  While  tliey  were 
lying  in  jail  in  Alexandria  awaiting  the  making  up  of 
a  gang  for  the  South,  their  heartI>roken  father  deter- 
mined to  \asit  the  North  and  ti"y  to  beg  from  a  f ree- 
doui-lo\ing  people  the  money  with  which  to  purchase 
his  daughters'  liberty*  The  sum  asked  by  the  trader 
was  $2,250,  but  its  magnitude  did  not  appall  the  l)rave 
old  man,  and  he  set  forth  upon  his  quest  full  of  faith 
that  in  some  way  he  would  secure  it. 

Reaching  New  York,  he  went  to  the  anti-slavery 
bureau  and  related  his  pitiful  story.  The  sum  de- 
manded was  such  a  krge  one  and   seemed  so  exorbi- 
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tant  ttat  even  those  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  case  were  clisheai-tened  over  the  propect  of  raising 
it.  The  old  man  was  finally  advised  to  go  to  Henry 
Ward  Beeeher  and  ask  his  aid.  He  made  his  way  to 
the  door  of  the  great  Brooklyn  preacher's  house,  but, 
overcome  by  many  disappointments  and  fearing  to  meet 
mth  another  rebidf^  hesitated  to  ring  the  bell,  and  sat 
down  on  the  steps  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes. 

There  Mr.  Beeeher  found  him,  learned  his  story,  and 
promised  to  do  what  he  couUh  There  was  a  great 
meeting  ui  Pl>^nouth  Chureh  that  evening,  and,  taking 
the  old  colored  man  vdtii  him  to  it,  Mrs.  Stowe's 
brother  made  such  an  eloquent  and  touching  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  slave  girls  as  to  rouse  his  audience  to 
profound  indignation  and  pity.  The  entire  sum  of 
$2,250  was  raised  then  and  there,  and  the  old  man, 
hardly  able  to  realize  his  great  joy,  was  sent  back  to  his 
despairing  children  mth  their  freedom  money  in  his 
hand. 

All  this  had  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  1848,  and 
Mrs-  Stowe  had  first  known  of  the  liberated  girls  in 
1851,  when  she  had  been  appealed  to  for  aid  in  edu- 
cating them.  From  that  time  forward  she  became  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  their  expenses  while  they 
remained  in  school,  and  imtil  the  death  of  one  of  them 
in  1853. 

Now  during  her  visit  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
1852  she  met  their  old  mother,  Milly  Edmondson,  who 
had  come  Noi-th  in  the  hope  of  sa\ing  her  two  remain- 
ing slave  children,  a  girl  and  a  young  man,  from  falling 
into  the  trader's  clutches.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  was 
the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  by  hard  work  the  father  had 
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laid  by  one  hundred  of  it  when  a  severe  iUiiess  put  an 
end  to  his  eiiorts.  After  many  prayers  and  much  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  his  feeble  old  Avife  s<iid  to  him 
one  day,  *'  Paul^  V  m  a  gwine  up  to  New  York  myself 
to  see  if  I  can't  get  that  money." 

Her  husband  objected  that  she  was  too  feeble,  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  find  her  way,  and  that  North- 
ern people  had  got  tired  of  buying  slaves  to  set  them 
free,  but  the  resolute  old  w^oman  clung  to  her  purpose 
and  finally  set  forth.  Reaching  New  York  she  made 
her  way  to  Mr.  Beecher's  house,  where  slie  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  Mrs.  Stowe.  Now  her  troubles  were  at 
an  end,  for  this  champion  of  the  oppressed  at  once 
made  the  slave  woman's  cause  her  own  and  promised 
that  her  cliildren  should  be  redeemed.  She  at  once  set 
herself  to  the  task  of  raising  the  purchase-money,  not 
only  for  Milly's  children,  but  for  giving  freedom  to  tlie 
old  slave  wom^ui  herself.  On  May  29,  she  writes  to  her 
husband  in  Brunswick  :  — 

"  The  mother  of  the  Edmondson  girls,  now  aged  and 
feeblcj  is  in  the  city.  I  did  not  actually  know  when  I 
wrote  *  Uncle  Tom '  of  a  living  example  in  which  Chris- 
tianity had  reached  its  fullest  development  under  the 
crushing  wi*ongs  of  slavery,  but  in  this  woman  I  see  it. 
I  never  knew  before  what  I  could  feel  till,  A^ith  her  sor- 
row^l,  patient  eyes  upon  me,  she  told  me  her  history 
and  begged  my  aid.  The  expression  of  her  face  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  depth  of  patient  sorrow  in  her  eyes,  was 
beyond  anythbig  I  ever  saw, 

"  *  Well,'  said  I,  when  she  had  finished,  *  set  your 
heart  at  rest ;  you  and  your  children  shall  be  redeemed. 
If  I  can't  raise  the  money  otherwise,  I  will  pay  it  my- 
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self/  You  slioidd  have  seen  the  wontlerfully  sweet, 
solemn  look  she  gave  me  as  she  said,  *  The  Lord  bless 
you,  ray  cliild  ! ' 

"  Well,  I  have  received  a  sweet  note  from  Jenny 
Llnd,  with  her  name  and  her  husband's  with  whieh  to 
head  my  subscription  list.  They  give  a  Immh-ed  dol- 
lars, Anothei-  himdred  is  subscribed  by  Mr.  Bo  wen  in 
his  wife's  name,  and  I  have  put  my  owa  name  down  fur 
an  equal  amount,  A  lady  has  given  me  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  Mr.  Storrs  has  pledged  me  fifty  dollars. 
MiUy  and  I  are  to  meet  the  ladies  of  Henry's  and  Dr. 
Cox's  churches  to-morrow,  and  she  is  to  tell  them  her 
story.  I  have  wiitten  to  Drs.  Bacon  and  Button  in 
New  Haven  to  secure  a  shnilar  meetin^f  of  ladies  there, 
I  mean  to  have  one  in  Boston,  and  another  in  Port- 
laud,  It  will  do  good  to  the  givers  as  well  as  to  the 
receivers. 

"  But  all  this  time  I  have  been  so  longing  to  get 
yoiu*  letter  horn  New  Haven,  for  I  beard  it  was  there. 
It  is  not  fame  nor  praise  that  contents  me.  I  seem 
never  to  have  needed  love  so  much  as  now,  I  long  to 
hear  you  say  how  much  you  love  me.  Dear  one,  if  this 
effort  impedes  my  journey  home,  and  wastes  some  of 
my  strength,  you  will  not  murmur.  When  I  see  this 
Christlike  soul  standing  so  patiently  bleeding,  yet  for- 
giving, I  feel  a  siicred  call  to  be  the  helper  of  the  help- 
less, and  it  is  better  that  my  own  family  do  without  me 
for  a  while  lonmr  than  that  tliis  mother  lose  all.  1 
must  redeem  her. 

*'  iVeto  Haven^  June  2.  My  old  woman's  case  pro- 
gresses gloriously.  I  am  to  see  the  ladies  of  this  place 
to-morrow.     Four  hundred  dollars  were  contributed  by 
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individvials  in  Brooklyn^  and  the  ladies  who  took  sub- 
scnptiou  papers  at  the  meeting  will  undoubtedly  raise 
two  hnnthed  dollars  more." 

Before  leaving  New  York,  Mrs.  Stowe  gave  Milly 
Edmondfion  her  check  for  the  entire  sum  necessjuy  to 
purchase  her  own  freedom  and  that  of  her  children, 
and  sent  her  home  rejuicmg.  That  this  sum  was  made 
up  to  her  by  the  generous  contributions  of  those  to 
whom  she  appealed  is  shown  by  a  note  written  to  her 
husband  and  dated  July,  1852,  in  which  she  says:  — 

*^Had  a  very  kind  note  from  A.  Lawrence  mclosing 
a  twent}'-dollar  gold-piece  for  the  Edniondsons.  Isa- 
bella's ladies  gave  me  twenty-five  dollars,  so  you  see 
our  cheek  is  mure  than  paid  already." 

Although  during  her  visit  in  New  York  Mrs.  Stowe 
made  many  new  friends,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
congratulations  and  praise  of  her  hook,  the  most  pleas- 
ing incident  of  this  time  seems  to  have  been  an  episto- 
latory  interview  with  Jenny  Lind  (Goklsclmiidt),  In 
writing  of  it  to  her  husband  she  says:  — 

^'  Well,  we  have  heard  Jenny  Lind,  and  the  affair 
was  a  be^vildering  dream  of  sweetness  and  beauty. 
Her  face  and  movements  are  full  of  poetry  and  feeling. 
She  has  the  artless  grace  of  a  little  child,  the  poetic 
effect  of  a  wood-nymph,  is  airy>  light,  and  graceful. 

"  We  had  first-rate  seats,  and  how  do  you  think  we 
got  them  ?  When  Mr.  Howard  went  early  in  the 
morning  for  tickets,  Mr.  Goldschmidt  tohl  him  it  was 
hnjmssihle  to  get  any  good  ones,  as  they  were  all  sold. 
Mr.  Howard  said  he  regietted  that,  on  Mrs.  Stowe's  ac- 
count, as  she  was  very  desirous  of  hearing  Jenny  Lind. 
*  Mrs.  Stowe ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  *  the  author 
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of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  ?  Indeed,  she  shall  have  a 
seat  whatever  happens  ! ' 

'^  Thereupon  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out,  returning 
shortly  with  tickets  for  two  of  the  best  seats  in  the 
house,  inclosed  in  an  envelope  directed  to  me  in  his 
wife's  handwriting.  Mr.  Howard  said  he  could  have 
sold  those  tickets  at  any  time  during  the  day  for  ten 
dollars  each, 

*^  To-day  I  sent  a  note  of  acknowledgment  with  a 
copy  of  my  book,  I  am  most  happy  to  have  seen  her, 
for  she  is  a  noble  creature," 

To  this  note  the  great  singer  wrote  in  answer :  — 


My  dear  Madam,  —  Allow  me  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter,  which  I  was  very 
happy  to  receive. 

You  must  feel  and  know  what  a  deep  impression 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabio  "  has  made  upon  every  heart  that 
can  feel  for  the  dignity  of  human  existence  ;  so  I  with 
my  miserable  English  would  not  even  try  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  excellency  of  that  most  beautiful  book, 
but  I  must  thank  you  for  the  great  joy  I  have  felt  over 
that  book. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  madam :  it  is  a  great  liberty  I 
take  in  thus  addressing  you,  I  know,  but  I  have  so 
wished  to  find  an  opportunity  to  pour  out  my  thank- 
fulness in  a  few  words  to  you  that  I  cannot  help  this 
intruding,  I  have  the  feebng  about  "  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin  '*  that  gi^eat  changes  vnM  take  pkice  by  and  by, 
from  the  impression  people  receive  out  of  it,  and  that 
the  writer  of  that  book  can  fall  asleep  to-day  or  to- 
morrow with  the  bright,  sweet  conscience  of   having 
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been  a  strong  means  in  the  Creator's  hand  of  operating 
essential  good  m  one  of  the  most  important  tpiestions 
for  the  welfare  of  our  blaek  brethren.  God  bless  and 
protect  you  and  yours^  dear  madam,  and  certiiinly  God's 
hand  will  remain  with  a  blessing  over  your  head. 

Once  more  forgive  my  bad  English  and  the  liberty 
I  have  taken,  and  believe  me  to  be,  dear  matkm, 
Yours  most  truly, 

Jekny  Goldschmidt,  nee  Lmo. 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Edmonsons^  Jenny  Lind  wrote  :  — 


My  dear  Mrs.  Stowe,  —  I  have  with  great  interest 
read  your  statement  of  the  black  family  at  Wasliing^ 
ton.  It  is  with  pleasure  also  that  I  and  my  husband 
are  placing  our  humble  names  on  the  list  you  sent. 

The  time  is  short,  I  am  very,  veiy  sorry  that  I  sliall 
not  be  able  to  see  you.  I  must  siiy  farewell  to  you  in 
this  way.  Hoping  that  in  the  length  of  time  you  may 
live  to  witness  the  progression  of  the  good  sake  for 
which  you  so  nobly  have  fought,  my  best  wishes  go 
with  you.  Yoiu's  in  friendship, 

Jenny  Goldschmibt* 


While  Mrs.  Stowe  was  thus  absent  from  home,  her 
husband  received  and  accepted  a  most  urgent  call  to 
the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass. 

In  regard  to  leaving  Brunswick  and  her  many 
friends  there,  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  :  "  For  my  part,  if  I 
must  leave  Brunswick,  I  w^ould  rather  leave  at  once.    I 
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can  tear  away  Tnth  a  sudden  pnll  more  easily  than  to 
liniier  there  knowius;  that  I  am  to  leave  at  last.  I 
shall  never  find  people  whom  I  shall  like  better  than 
those  of  Brunswick/* 

As  Professor  Stowe^s  engagements  necessitated  his 
spending  much  of  the  summer  in  Brunswick^  and  also 
making  a  journey  to  Cincinnati,  it  devolved  upon  his 
wife  to  remain  in  Andover,  and  superintend  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  house  they  were  to  occupy.  This  was 
known  as  the  old  stone  workshop,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Common,  and  it  had  a  year  or  two  before  been 
fitted  up  by  Charles  Munroe  and  Jonathan  Edwards  * 
as  the  Seminary  gymnasium.  Beneath  Mrs.  Stowe's 
watchful  care  and  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of 
money,  it  was  transformed  by  the  first  of  November 
into  the  charmins:  abode  which  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Cabin  "  became  noted  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
literary  centres  of  the  country.  Here  for  many  yeai*3 
were  received,  and  entertained  in  a  modest  way,  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  this  and  other 
lands,  and  here  were  planned  innuraerabie  philanthropic 
undertakings  in  which  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  scholarly 
husband  were  the  prime  movers. 

The  summer  spent  in  preparing  this  home  was  one 
of  great  pleasure  as  well  as  literary  activity.  In  July 
Mrs,  Stowe  writes  to  lier  husband  :  *  - 1  had  no  idea  this 
place  was  so  beautiful.  Our  family  circle  is  cliaraiing. 
All  the  young  men  are  so  gentlemanly  and  so  agree- 
able, as  well  as  Christian  in  spirit.  Mr,  Dexter,  his 
wife,  and  sister  are  delightful  Last  evening  a  party 
of  ua  went  to  ride  on  horseback  down  to  Pomp's  Pond. 

^  Students  in  the  Seiuiuary. 
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What  a  beautiful  [)lace  it  Is !  There  is  everything  here 
that  there  is  at  Brunswick  except  the  sea,  —  a  great  ex- 
ception. Yesterday  I  was  out  all  the  forenoon  sketch* 
ing  elms.  There  is  no  end  to  the  heauty  of  these  trees, 
I  shall  fill  my  book  with  them  before  I  get  through. 
We  had  a  levee  at  Professor  Park's  last  week,  —  quite  a 
brilhant  affair.  To-day  there  is  to  be  a  fisliing  party 
to  go  to  Salem  beach  and  have  a  chowder. 

**  It  seems  abnost  too  good  to  be  true  that  we  are 
going  to  have  such  a  house  in  such  a  beautiful  place, 
and  to  live  here  among  all  these  agreeable  people, 
where  everybody  seems  to  love  you  so  much  and  to 
think  so  much  of  you,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  accept  it, 
and  should  not,  did  I  not  see  the  Hand  tliat  gives  it  all 
and  know  that  it  is  both  firm  and  true-  He  knows  if 
it  is  best  for  us,  and  His  blessing  addeth  no  sorrow 
tlierewith,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  constant  un- 
dercurrent of  love  and  joy  and  peace  ever  flowing 
through  my  soul,     I  am  so  happy  —  so  blessed  !  '* 

The  literary  work  of  this  summer  was  directed  to- 
ward preparing  articles  on  many  subjects  for  the  "  New 
York  Independent  "  and  the  ^*  National  Era,*'  as  well 
as  collecting  material  for  future  books.  That  the 
^'  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,"  which  afterward  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  the  *^  Independent,"  was  already  contemplated, 
is  shown  by  a  letter  written  July  29th,  in  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  says :  **  What  a  lovely  place  Andover  is  !  So 
many  beautiful  walks  !  Last  evening  a  nimiber  of  us 
climbed  Prospect  Hill,  and  had  a  most  charming  walk, 
Since  I  came  here  we  ha%^e  taken  up  hymn-singing  to 
quite  an  extent,  and  wliile  we  were  all  up  on  the  hill 
we  sang  *  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear/     It  went 

iJiiely, 
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"  I  seem  to  have  so  much  to  fill  my  time,  and  yet 
there  is  my  Maine  story  waiting.  However,  I  am  com- 
posing it  every  day^  only  I  greatly  need  liraig  studies 
for  the  filling  in  of  my  sketches.  There  is  ^  old  Jonas/ 
my  *  fish  father,'  a  sturdy,  independent  fisherman 
fanner,  who  in  his  youth  sailed  all  over  the  world  and 
made  up  his  mind  ahout  everything.  In  his  old  age 
he  attends  prayei-^meetings  and  reads  the  '  Missionary 
Herald/  He  also  has  plent}^  of  money  in  an  old  brown 
sea-chest-  He  is  a  crreat  heart  with  an  inflexible  will 
nnd  iron  muscles.  I  must  go  to  Orr*8  Island  and  see 
him  ajrain.  I  am  now  writinjr  an  article  for  the  *  Era  * 
on  Maine  and  its  scenery,  wliicli  I  tliiuk  is  even  better 
than  the  ^  Indc|jendent '  letter.  In  it  I  took  up  Long- 
fellow, Next  1  shall  write  one  on  Hawthorne  and  his 
surrounding's. 

'*  To-day  Mrs.  Jewett  sent  out  a  most  solemnly  sav- 
age attack  upon  me  from  the  *  Alabama  Planter.' 
Among  other  things  it  says  :  '  The  plan  for  assaulting 
the  best  institutions  in  the  world  may  be  made  just  as 
rational  as  it  is  by  the  wicked  (perhaps  unconsciously 
so)  authoress  of  this  book.  The  woman  who  wrote  it 
must  be  either  a  very  bad  or  a  very  fanatical  person. 
For  her  own  domestic  peace  we  trust  no  enemy  will 
ever  penetrate  into  her  household  to  pervert  tlie  scenes 
he  may  find  there  with  as  little  logic  or  kindness  as  she 
has  used  m  her  ^'  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin."  '  There  's  for 
you !  Can  you  wonder  now  that  such  a  wicked  woman 
should  be  gone  from  you  a  full  month  instead  of  the 
w^eek  I  intended  ?     Ah,  welladay  !  " 

At  last  the  house  was  finished,  the  removal  from 
Brunswick  effected,  and  the  reunited  family  was  com- 
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forcibly  settled  in  its  Anclover  home.  The  plans  for 
the  winter's  literary  work  were,  however,  altered  by 
force  of  circumstances.  Instead  of  proceeding  quietly 
and  hapjuly  with  her  eharmuig  Maine  story,  Mrs.  Stowe 
found  it  necessary  to  take  notice  in  some  manner  of 
tlie  cruel  and  incessant  attiicks  made  upon  her  as  the 
author  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  to  fortify  herself 
against  them  by  a  published  statement  of  incontroverti- 
ble facts.  It  was  clauned  on  all  sides  that  she  had  in 
her  famous  book  made  such  ignorant  or  malicious  mis- 
representations that  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods,  and  to  refute  this  she  was  compelled  to 
write  a  **  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/'  m  which  shoidd 
ai>pear  the  sources  from  which  she  had  obtained  her 
knowledge.     Late  in  the  winter  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  :  — 

**  I  am  now  very  much  driven.  I  am  preparing  a 
Key  to  unlock  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  It  wiU  contain 
all  the  original  facts,  anecdotes,  and  documents  on 
wliich  the  story  is  founded,  with  some  very  interesting 
and  affecting  stories  parallel  to  those  told  of  Uncle 
Tom,  Now  I  want  you  to  write  for  me  just  what  you 
heard  that  slave-buyer  siiy,  exactly  as  he  said  it,  that 
people  may  compare  it  wdth  what  I  have  written.  My 
Key  ynll  be  stronger  than  the  Cabin." 

In  regard  to  this  **  Key  "  Mrs.  Stowe  also  wrote  to 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  upon  hearing  that  she  had 
headed  an  address  from  the  women  of  England  to  those 
of  America :  — 

It  is  made  np  of  the  facts,  the  documents,  the 
things  which  my  own  eyes  have  looked  upon  and  my 
hands  have  handlcd|  that  attest  this  awful  indictment 
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upon  my  country*  I  write  it  in  the  angiiisb  of  my 
soul,  with  tears  and  prayer,  with  sleepless  nights  and 
weary  days.  I  bear  my  testimony  with  a  heavy  heart, 
as  one  who  in  court  is  forced  by  an  awful  oath  to  dis- 
close the  sins  of  those  dearest. 

So  I  am  Ciillcd  to  draw  up  this  fearful  witness 
against  my  country  and  send  it  into  all  countries,  that 
the  general  voice  of  hmnanity  may  quicken  our  para- 
lyzed vitality,  that  all  Christians  may  praj^  for  us,  and 
that  shame,  honor,  love  of  country,  and  love  of  Christ 
may  be  roused  to  give  us  strength  to  cast  out  this 
mighty  evil.  Yours  for  the  oppressed, 

IL  B.  Stowe, 


This  harassing,  brain-wearying,  and  heart-sickening 
labor  was  continued  until  the  first  of  April,  1853,  when, 
upon  invitation  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  GltLsgow, 
Scotland,  Mrs.  Stowe,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and 
her  brother,  Charles  Beecher,  sailed  for  Europe, 

In  the  mean  time  the  success  of  ^*^Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  " 
abroad  was  already  phenomenal  and  unprecedented. 
From  the  pen  of  Mr,  Sampson  Low,  the  well-kno^vu 
London  publisher,  we  have  the  foUomng  interesting 
statement  regarding  it :  — 

^^  The  first  edition  printed  in  London  was  in  April, 
1852,  by  Henry  Vizetelly?  m  a  neat  volimie  at  ten  and 
sixpence,  of  which  he  issued  7,(X)0  copies.  He  received 
the  first  copy  imported,  through  a  friend  who  had 
bought  it  in  Boston  the  day  the  steamer  sailed,  for  his 
own  readhig.  He  gave  it  to  Mr*  V.,  who  took  it  to 
the  late  Mr.  Da^'id  Bogue,  well  known  for  his  general 
shrewdness  and  enterprise.     He  had  the  book  to  read 
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and  consider  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  returned 
it,  declining  to  take  it  at  the  veiy  moderate  price  of 
five  pounds. 

"  Vizetelly  at  once  put  the  vohmie  into  the  hands  of  a 
friendly  printer  and  brought  it  out  on  liis  own  account, 
through  the  nominal  agency  of  Clarke  &  Co,  The 
7j000  copies  sold,  other  editions  followed,  and  Mr. 
Vizetelly  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  book  to  the 
printer  and  agent,  who  joined  with  Mr,  Beeton  and  at 
once  beran  to  issue  monster  editions*  The  demand 
called  for  fresh  supplies,  and  these  created  an  increased 
demand.  The  discovery  was  soon  made  that  any  one 
was  at  Uberty  to  reprint  the  book,  and  the  mitiative 
was  thus  given  to  a  new  era  in  cheap  literature,  founded 
on  American  reprints.  A  shilling  edition  followed  the 
one-and'sixpence,  and  this  in  turn  became  the  precursor 
of  one  *  complete  for  sixpence/  From  April  to  De- 
cember, 1852,  twelve  different  editions  (not  reissues) 
were  pubhshed,  and  within  the  twelve  months  of  its 
first  appearance  eighteen  different  London  pul>lishing 
houses  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  great  demand 
that  had  set  in,  the  total  number  of  editions  being 
fortj%  varying  from  fine  art-illustrated  editions  at  15s., 
10s.,  and  7s.  6d,,  to  the  cheap  popular  editions  of  Is., 
9d.,  and  6d. 

**  After  carefully  analyzing  these  editions  and  weigh- 
ing probabilities  with  ascerttiined  facts,  I  am  able  pretty 
ctmfidently  to  say  that  the  aggregate  number  of  copies 
circulated  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  exceeds 
one  and  a  half  millions." 

A  similar  statement  made  by  Clarke  &  Co.  in  October, 
1852,  reveak  the  following  facts.     It  says  :  *'  An  early 
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copy  was  sent  from  America  the  latter  end  of  April  to 
Mr*  Bogiie,  the  publisher,  aiid  was  offered  by  him  to 
Mr,  Gilpin,  late  of  Bishopsgate  Street.  Being  declined 
by  Mr,  Gilpin,  Mr,  Bogne  offered  it  to  Mr,  Henry 
Yizetelly,  and  by  the  hitter  gentleman  it  was  eventually 
purchased  for  us.  Before  printing  it,  however,  as 
there  was  one  night  allowed  for  decision,  one  volume 
was  taken  home  to  be  read  by  Mr,  Vizetelly,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Salisbm'y,  the  printer,  of  Bouverie  Street. 
The  report  of  the  latter  gentleman  the  following  morn- 
ing, to  quote  his  own  words,  was :  *  I  sat  up  till  four 
in  the  morning  reading  the  book,  and  the  interest  I  felt 
was  expressed  one  moment  by  laughter,  another  by  tears. 
Thinking  it  might  be  weakness  and  not  the  power  of 
the  author  that  affected  me,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
upon  my  wife  (a  rather  strong-minded  woman)*  I 
accordingly  woke  her  and  reiid  a  few  chapters  to  her. 
Finding  that  tlie  interest  in  the  story  kept  her  awake, 
and  that  she,  too,  laughed  and  cried,  I  settled  in  my 
mind  that  it  was  a  book  that  ought  to,  and  might  with 
siifety,  be  printed,' 

*^  Mr.  Vizetelly 's  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  Mr. 
Sahsbury,  and  to  the  latter  gentleman  it  was  confided 
to  be  brought  out  immediately.  The  week  following 
tlie  book  was  produced  and  one  edition  of  7,000  copies 
worked  off.  It  made  no  stir  until  the  middle  of  June, 
although  we  advertised  it  very  extensively.  From 
June  it  began  to  make  its  way,  and  it  sold  at  the  rate  of 
1,0(-M1  per  week  during  July.  In  August  the  demand 
became  very  great,  and  went  on  increasing  to  tlie  20th, 
by  which  time  it  was  perfectly  overwhehning.  We 
have  now  about  400  people  employed  in  getting  out 
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the  book^  and  seventeen  printing  machines  besides  hand 
presse:^.  Ah^eady  about  150,000  copies  of  the  book 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  stiU  the  retm^ns  of 
sales  show  no  decline." 

The  story  was  dramatized  in  the  United  States  in 
August^  1852,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
the  author,  who  had  neglected  to  reserve  her  lights  for 
this  purpose.  In  September  of  the  same  year  we  find 
it  aDuounced  as  the  atti^uction  at  two  London  theatres, 
namely^  the  Royal  Victoria  and  the  Great  National 
Stiindard.  lu  1853  Professor  Stowe  writes :  ''  The 
drama  of  *  Uncle  Tom '  has  been  going  on  in  the  Na- 
tional Theati*e  of  New  York  all  summer  with  most  un- 
paralleled success.  Everybody  goes  night  after  night, 
and  nothing  can  stop  it.  The  enthusiasm  beats  that 
of  the  run  in  the  Boston  Museum  out  and  out.  The 
*  Tribune  *  is  full  of  it.  The  '  Observer,'  the  '  Journal 
of  Commerce/  and  all  that  sort  of  fellows,  are  aston- 
ished and  nonplussed.  They  do  not  know  what  to  say 
or  do  about  it," 

Willie  the  English  editions  of  the  story  were  rapidly 
multipljdng,  and  being  issued  w^ith  ilhistrations  by 
Cruikshank,  introductions  by  Elihu  Buiritt,  Lord  Car- 
lisle, etc.,  it  was  also  making  its  way  over  the  Continent. 
For  the  authorized  French  edition,  translated  by  Ma- 
dame BelloCt  and  pnbEshed  by  Charpentier  of  Paris, 
Mrs,  Stowe  wrote  the  f ollowuiij: ;  — 

PREFACE  TO  THE   EUROPEAN  EDITION. 

In  authorizing  the  circulation  of  this  work  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  the  author  has  only  tliis  apology, 
that  the  love  of  man  is  higher  than  the  love  of  country* 
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The  great  mystery  which  all  Christian  nations  hold 
ill  conmion,  the  union  of  God  with  man  tlnough  the 
himianity  of  Jesus  Christ,  invests  hiunan  existence  with 
an  awful  sacredness ;  and  in  the  eye  of  the  true  believer 
ill  Jesus,  he  who  tramples  on  the  rights  of  his  meanest 
fellow-man  is  not  only  inhuman  but  sacrilegious,  and 
the  worst  form  of  this  sacrilege  is  the  institution  of 
shivery. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  representations  of  this  book 
are  exaggerations  !  and  oh,  would  that  this  were  true ! 
Would  that  this  book  were  indeed  a  fictioUj  and  not  a 
close  mosiiic  of  facts  !  But  that  it  is  not  a  fiction  the 
prrjofs  lie  bleeduig  in  thoiLsands  of  hearts ;  they  have 
been  attested  by  surrounding  voices  from  almost  every 
slave  Stite,  and  from  slave-owners  themselves.  Since  so 
it  must  be^  thanks  be  to  God  that  this  mighty  cry,  this 
wail  of  an  unutterable  anguish,  has  at  kst  been  heard  t 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  in  utter  despair  but  in  sol- 
emn hope  and  assurance  may  we  regard  the  struggle 
that  now  convulses  America^  — -  the  outcry  of  the  demon 
of  slavery^  which  has  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  of  Nazii- 
reth,  and  is  rending  and  convulsing  the  noble  nation 
fi'om  which  at  last  it  must  depart. 

It  cannot  be  that  so  monstrous  a  solecism  can  long 
exist  in  the  bosom  of  a  nation  which  in  all  respects  is 
the  best  exponent  of  the  great  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood.  In  America  the  Frenchman,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Italian,  the  Swede,  and  the  Irish  all  mingle  on 
terms  of  equal  right;  all  nations  there  display  their 
characteristic  excellences  and  are  admitted  by  her  lib- 
eral laws  to  equal  prii^eges :  everj^thing  is  tending  to 
hberalize,  hiunanize,  and  elevate^  and  for  that  very  rea- 
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son  it  is  that  the  contest  with  slavery  there  grows  every 
year  more  terrible. 

The  streiini  of  human  progress,  wideningj  deepening, 
fitrengthenmg  from  the  confluent  forces  of  all  nations, 
meets  this  barrier,  behind  which  is  concentrated  all  the 
ignorance,  cruelty,  and  up|»reHsion  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
it  roars  and  foams  and  shakes  the  barrier,  and  anon  it 
must  bear  it  down* 

In  its  commencement  slavery  overspread  every  State 
In  the  Union :  the  progress  of  society  has  now  eman- 
cipated the  North  from  its  yoke.  In  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Maryland^  at  different  times,  strong 
movements  have  been  made  for  emancipation,  —  move- 
ments enforced  by  a  comparison  of  the  progi-essive 
march  of  the  adjoining  free  States  w^ith  the  poveity 
and  sterility  and  ignorance  produced  by  a  system  which 
in  a  few  years  wastes  and  exhausts  aU  the  resoiu'ces  of 
the  soil  without  the  power  of  renewal. 

The  time  cannot  be  distiint  when  these  States  wdll 
emancipate  for  self-preservation ;  and  if  no  new  slave 
territory  be  added,  the  increase  of  slave  popidation  m 
the  remainder  will  enforce  measures  of  emancipation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  point  of  the  battle.  Unless  more 
slave  territory  is  gained,  slavery  dies ;  if  it  is  gained,  it 
lives.  Around  this  point  political  parties  fight  and 
mancpuvre,  and  every  year  the  battle  wages  hotter. 

The  internal  struggles  of  no  other  nation  ui  the 
world  are  so  interesting  to  Enropeans  as  those  of 
America  ;  for  America  is  fast  filling  up  from  Europe, 
and  every  European  has  almost  immediately  his  vote  in 
her  comicils. 

If,  therefore,  the  oppressed  of  other  nations  desire  to 
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find  in  America  an  asylum  of  permanent  freedom^  let 
them  come  prepared,  heart  and  hand^  and  vote  against 
the  institution  of  slavery;  for  they  who  enslave  man 
cannot  themselves  remain  flee. 

True  are  the  gi^eat  words  of  Kossuth :  "  No  nation 
can  remain  free  with  whom  freedom  is  a  privilege  and 
not  a  prmciple/' 

Tim  preface  was  more  or  less  widely  copied  in  the 
twenty  tiaiislations  of  the  book  that  quickly  followed 
its  fii-st  appearance.  These,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  their  languages,  are  as  follows ;  Armenitin^  Bo- 
hemian, Danish,  Dutch,  Finnish,  Flemish,  French,  Ger- 
man, Hungarian,  lUyiian,  ItaUan,  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Romaic  or  modern  Greek,  Bussian,  Servian,  Spanish, 
Wallachian,  aud  Welsh* 

In  Germany  it  received  the  following  flattering  notice 
from  one  of  the  leading  literary  journals  :  "  The  aboli* 
tionists  in  the  United  States  should  vote  the  author  of 
*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  a  civic  crown,  for  a  more  pow- 
erfid  ally  than  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  her 
romance  they  could  not  have.  We  confess  that  in  the 
whole  modern  romance  literature  of  Germany,  England, 
and  France,  we  know  of  no  novel  to  be  called  equal  to 
this.  In  comparison  witli  its  globing  eloquence  that 
never  fails  of  its  purpose,  its  wonderful  truth  to  nature, 
the  largeness  of  its  ideas,  and  the  artistic  faidtlessuess 
of  the  machinery  in  this  book,  George  Sand,  with  her 
Spiridon  and  Claudie,  appears  to  us  untrue  and  artificial ; 
Dickens,  with  his  but  too  faithful  pictures  from  the 
popidar  life  of  Loudon,  petty ;  Bulwer,  hectic  and  self- 
conscious*  It  is  like  a  sign  of  warning  from  the  New 
World  to  the  Old." 
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Madame  George  Saad  reviewed  the  book,  and  spoke, 
of  Mrs*  Stowe  herself  in  words  at  once  appreciative  and 
discrmiijiating :  *'  Mrs,  Stowe  is  all  instinct ;  it  is  the 
very  reason  she  appears  to  some  not  to  have  talent. 
Has  she  not  talent?  What  is  talent  ?  Nothing,  doubt- 
less, compared  to  genius  ;  but  has  she  genius  ?  She 
has  genius  as  humanity  feels  the  need  of  geniusj  — 
the  genius  of  goodness,  not  that  of  the  man  of  letters, 
but  that  of  the  saint." 

Charles  Sumner  wiote  from  the  senate  chamber  at 
Washington  to  Professor  Stowe  :  "  All  that  1  hear  and 
read  bears  testimony  to  the  good  Mi*s.  Stowe  has  done. 
The  article  of  George  Sand  Ls  a  most  remarkable  trib- 
ute, such  as  was  hardly  ever  offered  by  such  a  genius  to 
any  Hving  mortal.  Should  Mrs.  Stowe  conclude  to  \4sit 
Europe  she  mil  have  a  triumph." 

From  Eversley  parsonage  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  to 
Mi's.  Stowe :  — 


"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  delightful  letter.  As 
for  your  progi-ess  and  ovation  here  in  England,  I  have 
no  fear  for  you.  You  will  be  flattered  and  worshiped. 
You  deserve  it  and  you  must  bear  it.  I  am  sure  that 
you  have  seen  and  suffered  too  much  and  too  long  to 
be  injured  by  the  foolish  yet  honest  and  heartfelt  hon- 
izing  which  you  must  go  through. 

I  have  many  a  story  to  tell  you  when  we  meet  about 
the  effects  of  the  great  book  upon  the  most  unexpected 
people. 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

C.   KOSGSLEY, 
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March  28,  1853,  Professor  Stowe  sent  the  following 
communication  to  the  Committee  of  Examination  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  :  "  As  I  shall  not  be 
j>resent  at  the  examinations  this  term,  I  think  it  proper 
to  make  to  you  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  my  ab- 
sence- Dui'ing  the  last  winter  I  have  not  enjoyed  my 
usual  health,  Mr^.  Stowe  also  became  sick  and  very 
much  exhausted.  At  this  time  we  had  the  offer  of  a 
voyage  to  Great  Britain  and  back  free  of  expense." 

This  offer,  coming  as  it  did  fi'om  the  friends  of  the 
cause  of  emancipation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
gladly  accepted  by  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Stowe,  and  they  saded 
immediately. 

The  preceding  month  Mrs.  Stowe  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Pollen  in  London,  asldng  for  infonmation 
w4th  regard  to  herself,  her  family,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  writing  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 

In  reply  Mrs,  Stowe  sent  the  folknving  very  charac- 
teiistic  letter,  which  may  be  safely  given  at  the  risk  of 
Lsome  repetition  :  ^ 

Andover,  Fehmary  16,  18o3. 

My  dear  Madam,  —  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter, 
to  me  the  more  interesting  that  I  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  youi  and  during  aU  the  nursery  part  of 
my  life  made  daily  use  of  your  poems  for  children, 

I  used  to  think  sometimes  in  those  days  that  I  would 
write  to  you,  and  tell  you  how  much  I  was  obliged  to 
you  for  the  pleasure  which  they  gave  us  all. 

So  you  want  to  know  something  about  what  sort  of 
a  woman  I  am !  Well,  if  this  is  any  object,  you  shall 
have  statistics  free  of  charge.  To  begin,  then,  I  am  a 
little  bit  of  a  woman,  —  somewhat  more   than  forty, 
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about  as  thin  and  dry  as  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  never  very 
much  to  look  at  in  my  best  days,  and  looking  Eke  a 
used-up  article  now. 

1  was  married  when  I  was  twenty-five  years  old  to  a 
man  rich  in  Greek  and  Hebrew^  Ltitiu  and  Arabic,  and^ 
alas !  rieh  in  nothhig  else.  Whe!i  I  went  to  house- 
keeping, my  entire  stock  of  china  for  parlor  and  kitcben 
was  bought  for  eleven  dollars.  That  lasted  very  well 
for  two  years,  till  my  brother  was  married  and  brought 
his  bride  to  \4sit  me.  I  then  found,  oa  review,  that  I 
had  neither  plates  nor  teacups  to  set  a  table  for  my 
father's  family ;  wherefore  I  thought  it  best  to  reinforce 
the  establishment  by  getting  me  a  tea-set  that  cost  ten 
dollara  more,  and  this,  I  believe,  formed  my  w  hole  stock 
in  trade  for  some  years. 

But  then  I  was  abundantly  enriched  with  wealth  of 
another  sort. 

I  had  two  Httle,  curly-headed  twin  daughters  to  begin 
with,  and  my  stock  in  this  line  has  gradually  increased, 
till  I  have  been  the  mother  of  seven  children,  the  nio&t 
beautiful  and  the  most  loved  of  whom  lies  buried  near 
my  Cincinnati  residence.  It  w^as  at  his  dying  bed  and 
at  his  grave  that  I  learned  what  a  poor  slave  mother 
may  feel  when  her  child  is  torn  aw^ay  from  her*  In 
those  depths  of  sorrow  which  seemed  to  me  immeasur- 
able, it  was  my  only  prayer  to  God  that  such  anguish 
miff  lit  not  be  suffered  in  vain.  There  were  eireum- 
stances  about  his  death  of  such  peculiar  bitterness,  of 
w^hat  seemed  almost  cruel  sufferings  that  I  felt  that  I 
could  never  be  consoled  for  it,  unless  this  crushing  of 
my  own  heart  might  enable  me  to  work  out  some  great 
good  to  others.  •  .  » 
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I  allude  to  this  here  because  I  have  often  felt  that 
much  that  is  in  that  book  (**  Uncle  Tom  ")  had  its  root 
in  the  awful  scenes  and  bitter  sorrows  of  that  summer. 
It  has  left  nowj  I  trust,  no  trace  on  my  mind,  except  a 
deep  compassLou  for  the  sorrowi'ul,  especiaUy  for  moth- 
ers who  are  separated  from  their  children. 

During  long  years  of  struggling  with  poverty  and 
sickness,  and  a  hot,  debilitating  climate,  my  children 
grew  up  around  me.  The  nursery  and  the  kitchen  were 
my  principal  fields  of  labor.  Some  of  my  friends,  pitj^- 
ing  my  trials,  copied  and  sent  a  number  of  little  sketches 
from  my  pen  to  certain  liberally  paying  "  Annuals  " 
with  my  name.  With  the  first  money  that  I  earned  ui 
this  way  I  bought  a  feather-bed  !  for  as  I  had  married 
into  poverty  and  without  a  dowry,  and  as  my  husband 
had  only  a  large  library  of  books  and  a  great  deal  of 
learning,  the  bed  and  pillows  w^ere  thought  the  most 
profitable  investment.  After  this  I  thought  that  I  had 
discovered  the  philosopher's  stone.  So  when  a  new  car- 
pet or  mattress  was  going  to  be  needed,  or  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  my  family 
accounts,  Uke  poor  Dora's,  *^  would  n't  add  up,"  then  I 
used  to  say  to  my  faithful  friend  and  factotum  Anna, 
who  shared  all  my  joys  and  sorrows,  *^  Now,  if  you  will 
keep  the  babies  and  attend  to  the  things  in  the  house 
for  one  day,  1 11  i^T-ite  a  piece,  and  then  we  shall  be  out 
of  the  scrape."  So  I  became  an  author,  —  very  modest 
at  first,  I  do  assure  you,  and  remonstrating  very  seri- 
ously with  the  friends  who  had  thought  it  best  to  put 
my  name  to  the  pieces  by  way  of  getting  up  a  reinita- 
tion;  and  if  you  ever  see  a  woodcut  of  me,  with  an 
immoderately  long  nose,  on  the  cover  of  all  the  U.  S* 
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Almanacs,  I  wish  you  to  take  notice,  that  I  have  been 
forced  into  it  contrary  to  my  natui'al  modesty  by  tlie 
imperative  solicitations  of  my  dear  five  thousand  friends 
and  the  pubUc  generally.  One  thing  I  must  say  with 
regard  to  my  life  at  the  West,  which  you  will  nnder- 
btand  better  than  many  English  women  could. 

I  hved  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the 
country,  and  domestic  ser\ice,  not  always  you  know  to 
be  found  in  the  cit}^,  is  next  to  an  impossibility''  to  ob- 
tiiin  ID  the  country,  even  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  highest  wages ;  so  what  wits  to  be  expected  for 
poor  me,  who  had  very  little  of  this  world*s  goods  to 
offer  ? 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  Inseparable  friend  Anna,  a 
noble-hearted  English  girl,  who  landed  on  our  shores 
in  destitution  and  sorrow,  and  clave  to  me  as  Ruth  to 
Naomi,  I  had  never  lived  through  all  the  trials  which 
this  uncertainty  and  want  of  domestic  service  imposed 
on  both  :  you  may  imagine,  therefore,  how  glad  I  was 
when,  our  seminary  property  being  divided  out  into 
small  lots  which  were  rented  at  a  low  price,  a  number 
of  poor  famiUes  settled  in  our  vicinity,  from  whom  we 
could  occasionally  obtiiin  domestic  service.  About  a 
dozen  families  of  hberated  slaves  were  among  the  num- 
ber, and  they  became  my  favorite  resort  in  cases  of 
emergency.  If  anybody  wishes  to  have  a  black  face 
look  handsome,  let  them  be  left,  as  I  have  been,  in  feeble 
health  in  oppressive  hot  weather,  with  a  sick  baby  in 
arms,  and  two  or  three  other  little  ones  in  the  nursery, 
and  not  a  servant  in  the  whole  house  to  do  a  single  turn. 
Then,  if  they  could  see  my  good  old  Aunt  Frankie  com- 
ing with  her  honest,  bluff,  black  face^  her  long,  strong 
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arms,  lier  chest  as  big  and  stout  as  a  barrel,  and  ber 
liiliirious,  heaily  laugh,  perfectly  delighted  to  take  one's 
washing  and  do  it  at  a  fair  priee,  they  would  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  black  people. 

My  cook,  poor  Eliza  Buekj  —  how"  she  would  stare  to 
think  of  her  name  going  to  England  !  —  was  a  regidar 
epitome  o£  slave  life  in  herself  ;  fat^  gentie,  easy,  lov- 
ing and  lovable^  ahvays  calling  my  very  modest  house 
and  dooi-yard  '*  The  Place/'  as  if  it  had  been  a  planta- 
tion with  seven  hundred  hands  on  it.  She  had  Uved 
through  the  whole  sad  story  of  a  Virginia-raised  slave's 
life*  In  her  youth  she  must  have  been  a  very  hand* 
some  mulatto  girl.  Her  voice  was  sw^eet,  and  her  man- 
ners refined  and  agreeable.  She  was  raised  in  a  good 
family  as  a  nurse  and  seamstress.  When  the  family 
became  embarrjissed,  she  was  suddenly  sold  ou  to  a 
plantation  in  Louisiana.  She  has  often  told  me  how, 
without  any  warning,  she  was  suddenly  forced  into  a 
carriage,  and  saw  her  little  mistress  screaming  and 
stretching  her  arms  from  the  window  towards  her  as 
she  w\is  driven  away.  She  has  told  me  of  scenes  on 
the  Louisiana  plantation,  and  she  has  often  been  out  at 
night  by  stealth  ministering  to  poor  slaves  who  had 
been  mangled  and  lacerated  by  the  lash*  Hence  she 
was  sold  into  Kentucky,  and  her  last  master  was  the 
father  of  all  her  children.  On  this  point  she  ever 
maintained  a  delicacy  and  reserve  that  alw^ays  appeiired 
to  me  lemarkable.  She  always  called  him  her  husband ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  she  had  lived  with  me  some 
years  that  I  discovere<l  the  real  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion, I  shall  never  forget  how  sorry  I  felt  for  her,  nor 
my  feelings  at  her  humble  apolog},  *'  You  know,  Mrs. 
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Stowe,  slave  women  cannot  help  themselves."  She  had 
tvvo  very  pretty  quadroon  daughters,  with  her  beautiful 
hair  and  eyes,  interesting  children,  whom  I  had  in- 
structed in  the  family  school  i\ith  my  children.  Time 
w^ould  fail  to  tell  you  all  that  I  learned  incidentally  of 
the  slave  system  in  the  history  of  various  slaves  who 
came  into  my  family,  and  of  the  underground  railroad 
whichj  I  may  say,  ran  through  our  house.  But  the 
letter  is  ah-eady  too  long. 

You  ask  with  resfard  to  the  remuneration  which  I 
have  received  for  my  work  here  io  America.  Having 
been  poor  all  my  life  and  expecting  to  be  poor  the  rest 
of  it,  the  idea  of  making  money  by  a  book  which  I 
wrote  just  because  I  could  not  help  it,  never  occuiTcd 
to  me.  It  was  therefore  an  agreeable  sm-prise  to  re- 
ceive ten  thousand  dollars  as  the  first-fiuits  of  three 
months'  sale,  I  presume  as  much  more  is  now  due. 
Mr,  Bosworth  in  England,  the  firm  of  Clarke  &  Co., 
and  Mr,  Bentley,  have  all  offered  me  an  interest  in  the 
sales  of  their  editions  in  London.  I  am  very  gkd  of 
it,  both  on  account  of  the  value  of  what  they  offer, 
and  the  value  of  the  example  tliey  set  in  this  matter, 
wherein  I  think  that  justice  has  been  too  little  regarded. 

I  have  been  invited  to  \asit  Seotknd,  and  shall  proba- 
bly spend  the  summer  there  and  in  England. 

I  have  verv  much  at  heart  a  desijrn  to  erect  in  some 
of  the  Northern  States  a  nonnal  school,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  colored  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  I  have  very  much  wished  that  some  penna- 
nent  memorial  of  good  to  the  colored  race  might  be 
created  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  work  which  promises 
to  have  so  unprecedented  a  sale-     My  own  share  of  the 
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profits  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  publishers* ,  either 
English  or  American ;  hut  I  am  wilhng  to  give  largely 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pub- 
lishers, both  American  and  English,  will  unite  mtli  me ; 
for  nothuig  tends  more  mnnediately  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave  than  the  education  and  elevation  of 
the  free. 

I  am  now  writing  a  work  which  will  contain,  perhaps, 
an  equal  amount  of  matter  with  ^*^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
It  will  contain  all  the  facts  and  documents  on  which 
that  story  was  founded,  and  an  inmiense  body  of  facts, 
reports  of  trials,  legal  documents,  and  testimony  of 
people  now^  living  South,  which  wiU  more  than  confirm 
every  statement  in  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

I  must  confess  that  till  I  began  the  exanunation  of 
facts  in  order  to  wiute  this  book,  much  as  I  thought  I 
knew  before,  I  had  not  begun  to  measure  the  depth  of 
the  abyss.  The  law*  records  of  courts  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  so  incredible  as  to  fill  me  wdth  amazement 
whenever  I  think  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
book  cannot  but  be  felt,  and,  coming  upon  the  sensi- 
bihty  awaked  by  the  other,  do  something. 

I  suffer  exquisitely  in  writing  these  things.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  1  write  with  mj  heart's  blood.  Many 
times  in  writing  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  I  thought  my 
health  would  fail  utterly  ;  but  I  prayed  earnestly  that 
God  would  help  me  till  I  got  through,  and  still  1  am 
pressed  beyond  measure  and  above  strength. 

This  horror^  this  nightmare  abomination  !  can  it  be 
in  my  country !  It  lies  like  lead  on  my  heart,  it 
shadows  my  life  with  sorrow ;  the  more  so  that  I  feel, 
as  for  my  own  brothers,  for  the  Souths  and  am  pained 
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by  every  horror  I  am  obliged  to  write,  as  one  who  is 
forced  by  some  awful  oath  to  disclose  in  court  some 
family  disgrace.  Many  times  I  have  thought  that  I 
must  die,  and  yet  I  pray  God  that  I  may  Uve  to  see 
something  done.  I  shall  in  all  probabiUty  be  in  Lon- 
don in  May :  shall  I  see  you  ? 

It  seems  to  me  so  odd  and  dream-like  that  so  many 
persons  desire  to  see  me,  and  now  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  they  will  think,  when  they  do,  that  God  hath 
chosen  "  the  weak  things  of  this  world." 

If  I  Uve  till  spring  I  shall  hope  to  see  Shakespeare's 
grave,  and  Milton's  mulberry-tree,  and  the  good  land  of 
my  fathers,  —  old,  old  England !     May  that  day  come  ! 
Yours  affectionately, 

H.  B.  Stowe. 
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CHAPTER  IX- 

SUKXY  MEMORIES,  1853, 

Crossixg  the  AxLANTrc,  ^ — Arrival  in  England, — Reception  m 
Liverpool.  —  Wklcomk  to  Scotland,  — A  Glasgow  Tea-Party, 
—  Edinrurgii  Ho  8  pit  a  lit  y.^^  Aberdeen. — ^  Dundee  and  BmMiNG- 
HAM.  —  Joseph  Sturge,  —  Elihu  Burritt.  —  London.  —  Thk 
Lord  Mayor's  Dinner.  ^ — Charles  Dickens  and  his  Wife. 

The  journey  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Stowe  with  her 
husband  and  brother  through  England  and  Seothind, 
and  afterwards  with  her  brother  alone  over  much  of 
the  Continent,  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  No  one 
was  more  surprised  tlian  Mrs.  Stowe  lierself  by  the 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection  that  everywere 
greeted  her. 

Fortunately  an  unbroken  record  of  this  memorable 
journey,  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  own  words,  has  been  preserved, 
and  we  are  thus  able  to  receive  her  own  impressions  of 
what  she  saw,  heard,  and  did,  under  circumstances  that 
were  at  once  pleasant,  novel,  and  embarrassing.  Be- 
ginning witli  her  voyage,  she  writes  as  follows :  — 


LrvERPOOL,  April  11, 1853. 

My  DEAK  CHTLDRETf,  —  You  wish,  first  of  all,  to 
hear  of  the  voyage.  Let  me  assure  you,  my  dears,  in 
the  very  commencement  of  the  matter,  that  going  to 
sea  is  not  at  all  the  thiug  that  we  have  taken  it  to  be. 

Let  me  warn  you,  if  you  ever  go  to  sea,  to  omit  all 
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prepantioiiii  for  amu^tnant  on  shipboard.  Don't  leave 
M  mneh  an  the  unlcjeking  of  a  trunk  to  be  done  after 
■ailing*  In  the  few  precious  minutes  when  the  ship 
ftandft  stilly  before  she  weighs  her  anchor^  set  your 
li0tlM^  that  U  to  say  your  stateroom^  as  much  in  order 
an  if  you  were  going  to  be  hanged  ;  place  everything 
in  the  most  convenient  position  to  be  seized  without 
trouble  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  for  be  sure  that  in  half 
an  hour  after  sailing,  an  infinite  desperation  will  seize 
you,  in  whic^h  the  grasnhopper  will  be  a  burden.  If 
anytliing  is  in  your  trunk,  it  might  almost  as  well  be 
ill  the  si'U,  fur  any  practical  probability  of  your  getting 
to  it> 

Our  vcjyajje  out  was  called  "  a  good  run."  It  was 
votcfl  unrmhiHmsly  to  l>e  **  an  extraordinary  good  pas- 
Hiigc,"  *'  a  |il(as;uit  voyage  ; ''  yet  the  ship  rocked  the 
whole  time  from  side  tcj  side  with  a  steady,  dizzy,  con- 
tinuous motion,  like  a  great  cradle,  I  had  a  new  sym- 
|)iithy  for  ha})ics,  poor  little  things,  who  are  rocked 
Iidurs  at  a  timo  without  so  much  as  a  '^  by  your  leave  " 
in  the  case.  No  wonder  there  are  so  many  stupid  peo- 
jjIc?  in  the  world  ! 

We  arrived  on  Sunday  morning  :  the  custom-house 
oflic<^r«,  very  gentlemanly  men,  came  on  board ;  our 
higgago  was  all  set  out,  and  passed  through  a  rapid 
cxaniination,  which  in  many  cases  amounted  only  to 
0|iening  tin*  trunk  and  shutting  it,  and  all  was  over. 
Tht»  wlicde  ceremony  did  nut  occupy  two  hours. 

We  were  inquiring  of  some  friends  for  the  most  con- 
Tonient  hotel,  when  we  found  the  son  of  Mr,  Cropper, 
of  Dingle  Bank,  waiting  in  the  cabin  to  t^ike  us  with 
him  to  their  hospitable  abode.     In  a  few  moments  after 
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the  baggage  liad  been  examined,  we  all  bade  adieu  to 
the  old  ship,  and  went  on  board  the  Uttle  steam  tender 
which  carries  passengers  np  to  the  city. 

This  Mersey  River  would  be  a  very  beautiful  one,  if 
it  were  not  so  dingy  and  muddy.  As  we  are  sailing 
up  in  the  tender  towards  Liverpool,  I  deplore  the  cir- 
cumstance feelingly* 

**  What  does  make  this  river  so  muddy  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  says  a  by-stander,  "  don*t  you  know  that 

II  *Xhe  qualitj  of  mercy  is  not  strained '  ?  ** 

I  had  an  early  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance 
with  my  English  bretlu^en  ;  for,  much  to  my  astonish- 
ment^ 1  found  quite  a  crowd  on  the  wharf,  and  we 
walked  up  to  our  carriage  through  a  long  lane  of  peo- 
ple, bowing,  and  looking  very  ghid  to  see  us. 

When  I  came  to  get  into  the  hack  it  was  surrounded 
by  more  faces  than  I  could  count*  They  stood  very 
quietly,  and  looked  very  kindly,  though  evidently  very 
much  determined  to  look.  Something  prevented  the 
hack  from  moving  on  ;  so  the  interview  was  prolonged 
for  some  time. 

Our  carriage  at  last  drove  on,  taking  us  through 
Liverpool  and  a  mile  or  two  out,  and  at  length  wound 
its  way  along  the  gravel  paths  of  a  beautiful  little  re- 
treat, on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  called  the  "  Dingle." 
It  opened  to  my  eyes  like  a  paradise,  all  wearied  as  I 
was  with  the  tossinsf  of  the  sea*  I  have  since  become 
familiar  with  tliese  beautiful  little  spots,  which  are  so 
common  in  England  ;  but  now  all  was  entirely  new  to  me. 

After  a  short  season  allotted  to  changing  our  ship 
garments  and  for  rest,  we  found  ourselves  seated  at  the 
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dinner  table-  While  dining,  the  sister-in-law  of  our 
friends  came  in  from  the  next  door,  to  exchange  a  word 
or  two  of  welcome^  and  iB\dte  ns  to  breakfast  with 
them  the  following  morning. 

The  next  morning  we  slept  late  and  huiTied  to  dress, 
remembering  our  engagement  to  breakfast  with  the 
brother  of  our  host,  whose  cottage  stands  on  the  same 
ground,  within  a  few  steps  of  our  own,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  the  English  mean  by  a  breakfast, 
and  therefore  went  in  all  innocence,  supposing  I  should 
see  nobody  but  the  family  circle  of  my  acquaintances. 
Quite  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  a  party  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  people ;  ladies  sitting  with  their 
bonnets  on,  as  in  a  morning  call.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  feel  more  than  a  momentary  emban^ass- 
ment  in  the  friendly  wannth  and  cordiality  of  the  circle 
by  whom  we  were  surrounded. 

In  the  evening  I  went  into  Liverpool  to  attend  a 
party  of  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  When  I 
was  going  away,  the  lady  of  the  house  said  that  the 
servants  were  anxious  to  see  me  ;  so  I  came  into  the 
dressing-room  to  give  them  an  opportunity. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  to  leave  Liverpool.  A 
great  number  of  friends  accompanied  us  to  the  cars, 
and  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers  was  sent  with  a  veiy 
atfecting  message  from  a  sick  gentleman,  who,  from  the 
retirement  of  his  chamber,  felt  a  desire  to  testify  his 
sympathy.  We  left  Liverpool  vrith  hearts  a  little  trem- 
ulous and  excited  by  the  vibration  of  an  atmosphere  of 
universal  sympathy  and  kindnevss,  and  found  oursi^h-es, 
at  length,  shut  from  the  warm  adieu  of  our  friends,  in 
a  snug  compartment  of  the  railroad  car- 
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**  Dear  me !  "  said  Mr*  S. ;  ^'  six  Yankees  shut  up  in 
a  car  together !  Not  one  Englishman  to  tell  ns  any- 
thing about  the  coimtry  !  Just  like  the  six  okl  ladies 
that  made  their  living  by  taking  tea  at  each  other's 
houses ! " 

What  a  bright  lookout  we  kept  for  ruins  and  old 
houses  !  Mr.  S.,  whose  eyes  are  always  in  every  pkice, 
allowed  none  o£  us  to  slumber,  but  looking  out,  first  on 
his  own  side  and  then  on  ours,  called  our  attention  to 
every  visible  thing,  Lf  he  had  been  appointed  on  a 
mission  of  inquiry,  he  coidd  not  have  been  more  zealous 
and  faithful,  and  I  began  to  thmk  that  our  desu'e  for 
an  English  cicerone  was  c^nite  superfluous. 

Well,  we  are  in  Scotland  at  last,  and  now  our  pulse 
rises  as  the  sun  declines  in  the  west.  We  catch  glimpses 
of  Solway  Frith  and  talk  about  Redo^auntlet.  The  sun 
went  down  and  night  drew  on  ;  still  we  were  in  Scot- 
land. Scotch  balladsj  Scotch  tunes,  and  Scotch  Htera- 
tiire  were  in  the  ascendant.  We  sang  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  **  Scots  wha  hae,*'  and  ^^  Bonnie  Doon,"  and 
then,  changing  the  key,  sang  **  Dundee,'*  **  Elgin,*'  and 
"Martyr." 

**  Take  care/'  said  Mr.  S. ;  **  don't  get  too  much  ex- 
cited." 

**  Ah,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a  thing  that  comes  only  once 
in  a  lifetime ;  do  let  us  have  the  comfort  of  it.  We 
shall  never  come  into  Scotland  for  ihejir^t  time  again." 

While  we  were  thus  at  the  fusion  point  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  cars  stopped  at  Lockerbie,  All  was  dim  and 
dark  outside,  but  we  soon  became  conscious  that  there 
was  quite  a  number  of  people  collected,  peering  mto 
the  window ;  and  with  a  strange  kind  of  thrill,  I  heard 
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my  name  inqiiired  for  in  the  Scottish  accent.  I  went 
to  the  window ;  there  were  men,  women,  and  children 
gathered,  and  hand  after  hand  was  presented,  mth  the 
words,  *'  Ye  're  welcome  to  Scotland  !  '' 

Then  they  inquired  for  and  shook  hands  with  all 
the  party,  having  in  some  mysterious  manner  got  the 
knowledge  of  who  they  were,  even  down  to  Httle  G., 
whom  they  took  to  be  my  son.  Was  it  not  pleasant, 
when  I  had  a  heart  so  warm  for  this  old  counti*y  ?  I 
shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  those  words,  "  Ye  're 
welcome  to  Scotland,'*  nor  the  ^*'  Gude  night.'* 

After  that  we  found  similar  welcomes  in  many  suc- 
ceecHng  stopping  -  places ;  and  though  I  did  wave  a 
towel  out  of  the  window,  instead  of  a  pocket  handker- 
chief, and  commit  other  awkwardnesses,  from  not  know* 
ing  how  to  play  my  part,  yet  I  fancied,  after  idl,  that 
Scotland  and  we  were  comiuij  on  well  together.  Who 
the  good  souls  were  that  were  thus  watching  for  us 
through  the  night,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  but  that 
they  were  of  the  *'  one  blood  *'  which  unites  all  the 
families  of  the  etirth,  I  felt. 

At  Glasj^ow,  friends  were  waitinf^r  in  the  station- 
house.  Earnest,  eager,  friendly  faces,  ever  so  many. 
Warm  greetings,  kindly  words,  A  crowd  parting  in 
the  middle,  through  which  we  were  conducted  into  a 
carriage,  and  loud  cheers  of  welcome,  sent  a  throb,  as 
the  voice  of  h^-inir  Scotland. 

I  looked  out  of  the  carriage,  as  we  drove  on,  and 
saw,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  Argyll  Street.  It  was 
past  twelve  o'clock  when  I  found  myself  in  a  wami, 
cosy  parlor,  with  friends  whom  I  have  ever  since  been 
glad  to  remember.     In  a  little  time  we  were  all  safely 
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housed  in  our  hospitable  apartnieuts,  and  sleep  fell  on 
me  for  the  first  tinie  in  Scotland. 

The  next  morning  1  awoke  worn  and  weary,  and 
scarce  could  the  charms  of  the  social  Scotch  breakfast 
restore  me. 

Our  friend  and  host  was  Mr,  Bailie  Paton.  I  believe 
that  it  is  to  his  suggestion  in  a  public  meeting  that  we 
owe  the  invitation  which  brousjht  us  to  Scotland, 

After  brealifast  the  visitijig  began,  Fii'st,  a  friend 
of  the  family,  with  three  beautiful  children,  the  young- 
est of  whom  was  the  bearer  of  a  handsomely  bound  al- 
bum, containing  a  pressed  collection  of  the  sea-mosses 
of  the  Scottish  coast,  very  vivid  and  beautiful. 

AU  this  day  is  a  confused  dream  to  me  of  a  dizzy 
and  overwhelming  Idnd.  So  many  letters  that  it  took 
brother  Charles  froui  nine  in  the  morning  tiU  two  in 
the  afternoon  to  read  and  answer  them  in  the  shortest 
manner ;  letters  from  all  classes  of  people,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  in  all  shades  and  styles  of  composi- 
tion, poetry  and  prose  \  some  mere  outbursts  of  feel- 
ing ;  some  invitations ;  some  ad\^ce  and  suggestions ; 
some  requests  and  inquiries  ;  some  presenting  books,  or 
flowers,  or  frmt. 

Then  came,  in  their  turn,  deputations  from  Paisley, 
Greenock,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Belfast 
in  Ireland ;  calls  of  friendship,  invitations  of  all  de- 
scriptions to  go  everywhere,  and  to  see  everything,  and 
to  stay  in  so  many  places.  One  kind,  venerable  minis- 
ter, with  his  lovely  daughter,  offered  me  a  retreat  in 
his  quiet  manse  on  the  beaut  if  id  shores  of  the  Clyde. 

For  all  these  kindnesses,  what  could  I  give  in  return  ? 
There  was  scarce  time  for  even  a  giatefid  thought  on 
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each.  People  have  often  said  to  me  that  it  must  have 
heen  an  exceeding  bore.  For  my  pai-t,  I  could  not 
think  of  regardhig  it  so.  It  only  oppressed  me  with  au 
unutterable  sadness. 

In  the  afternoon  I  rode  out  with  the  lord  provost  to 
see  the  cathedral.  The  lord  provost  answers  to  the 
lord  mayor  in  England.  His  title  and  office  in  both 
countries  continue  only  a  year,  except  in  case  of  re* 
election. 

As  I  saw  the  way  to  the  cathedral  blocked  up  by  a 
throng  of  people  who  had  come  out  to  see  me,  I  coidd 
not  help  saying,  "  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  a 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind?  "  In  fact  I  was  so  worn 
out  that  I  coidd  hardly  walk  thi'ough  the  building. 
The  next  morning  I  was  so  ill  as  to  need  a  physician, 
unable  to  see  any  one  that  called,  or  to  hear  any  of  the 
letters.  I  passed  most  of  the  day  m  bed,  l>ut  in  the 
evening  I  had  to  get  up,  as  I  had  engaged  to  drink  tea 
with  two  thousand  people.  Our  kind  friends^  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wardlaw,  came  after  us,  and  Mr.  S.  and  I  went  in 
the  cairiage  with  them.  Our  carriage  stopped  at  last 
at  the  place.  I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  way  be- 
ing made  for  as  through  a  great  crowd  all  round  the 
house,  and  of  going  with  Mrs.  Wardlaw  up  into  a 
dressing-room  where  I  met  and  shook  hands  with  many 
friendly  people.  Then  we  passed  into  a  gallery,  where 
a  seat  was  reserved  for  our  party;,  directly  in  front  of 
the  audience.  Our  friend  Baihe  Paton  presided.  Mrs, 
Wardlaw  and  I  sat  together,  and  around  us  many 
friends,  chiefly  ministers  of  the  different  churches,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Glasgow  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety and  others,     I  told  you  it  was  a  tea-party ;  but 
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the  arrangements  were  altogether  different  from  any  I 
had  ever  seen.  There  were  narrow  tables  stretched  up 
and  down  the  whole  extent  of  the  gi'eat  halU  and  every 
person  had  an  appointed  seat.  These  tables  were  set 
out  with  cups  and  saucei's,  cakes^  bLscnit,  etc.,  and  when 
the  proper  time  came,  attendants  passed  along  serving 
tea.  The  arrangements  were  so  accurate  and  methodi- 
cal that  the  whole  multitude  actually  took  tea  together, 
without  the  least  apparent  inconvenience  or  disturbance. 

There  was  a  gentle,  subdued  murmur  of  conversation 
all  over  the  house^  the  sociable  clinking  of  teacups  and 
teaspoons^  while  the  entertainment  was  going  on.  It 
seemed  to  me  such  an  odd  idea,  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering what  sort  of  a  teapot  that  must  be  in  which  all 
this  tea  for  two  thousand  people  was  made.  Truly,  as 
Hadji  Baba  says,  I  think  they  must  have  had  the 
"father  of  all  the  tea-kettles  "  to  boil  it  in*  1  could 
not  help  wondering  if  old  mother  Scotland  had  put  two 
thousand  teaspoonfuls  of  tea  for  the  company,  and  one 
for  the  teapot,  as  is  our  good  Yankee  custom. 

We  had  quite  a  sociable  time  up  in  our  gallery.  Our 
tea-table  stretched  quite  across,  and  we  tlrank  tea  in 
Bight  of  all  the  people.  By  loe^  I  mean  a  great  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  their  wives,  and  ladies  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  besides  our  party,  and  the  friends 
whom  I  have  mentioned  before.  All  seemed  to  be  en- 
joying themselves. 

After  tea  they  sang  a  few  verses  of  the  seventy-sec- 
ond psalm  in  the  old  Scotch  version. 

April  17.  Today  a  large  part}^  of  us  started  on  a 
small  steamer  to  go  down  the  Clyde.  It  was  a  trip  full 
of  pleasure  and  incident.     Now  we  were  shown  the  re- 
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mains  of  old  Cardross  Castle,  where  it  was  said  Robert 
Bruce  breathed  his  last.  And  now  w^e  came  near  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Roseneathj  a  green,  velvet'like  pe- 
ninsula, stretching  out  into  the  widening  waters. 

Somewhere  about  here  I  was  presentedj  by  bis  ow^n 
request^  to  a  broad-shouldered  Scotch  faraier,  w^ho  stood 
some  six  feet  tw^o,  and  who  paid  me  the  compliment  to 
say  that  he  had  read  my  book,  and  that  he  would  walk 
six  miles  to  see  me  any  day*  Such  a  flattering  evidence 
of  discriminating  tiiste,  of  course,  disposed  my  heart 
towards  him ;  but  when  I  went  up  and  put  my  hand 
into  his  great  prau-ie  of  a  palm,  I  was  as  a  grasshopper 
in  my  own  eyes.  I  intpiired  who  he  was  and  was  told 
he  was  one  of  the  Duke  of  ArtJfvU's  fanners.  I  tlioufjht 
to  myself  if  all  the  duke's  farmers  w^ere  of  this  pattern, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  speak  to  the  enemy  in  the 
gates  to  some  purpose. 

It  was  concluded  after  we  left  Rosenmith  that,  instead 
of  returning  by  the  boatj  w^e  shoidd  take  carriiige  and 
ride  home  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  oiu-  car- 
riage were  Mr.  S-  and  myself,  Dr,  Robson,  and  Lady 
Anderson.  About  this  time  I  commenced  my  first  es- 
say towards  giving  titles,  and  made,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, rather  an  odd  piece  of  work  of  it,  generally  say- 
ing ^^  Mrs,"  first,  and  ^*  I^ady "  afterwards,  and  then 
begging  pardon.  Lady  Anderson  laughed  and  said 
she  w^ould  give  me  a  general  absolution.  She  is  a  truly 
genial,  hearty  Scotchwoman,  and  seemed  to  enter  hap- 
pily into  the  spirit  of  the  liour. 

As  we  rode  on,  we  found  tliat  the  news  of  our  com- 
ing had  spread  through  the  vilhtge.  People  came  and 
stood  in  their  doors,  beckoning,  bowhig,  smiling,  and 
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waving  their  haiidkercliiefs,  aud  the  carriage  was  sev* 
eral  times  stopped  by  pei*sous  who  came  to  olfer  flowers. 
I  remeniher,  in  particular,  a  group  of  young  gii'ls  bring- 
ing to  the  carriage  two  of  the  most  beautiful  children 
I  ever  saw,  whoso  little  hands  hterally  deluged  us  with 
flowers. 

At  the  village  of  Heleosburgh  we  stopped  a  httle 
while  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Bell,  the  wife  of  ftL\  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  steamboat,  llis  invention  in  this  coun- 
try was  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Fulton  in 
America.  Mrs.  Bell  came  to  the  carriage  to  speak  to 
us.  She  is  a  venerable  woinanj  far  advanced  in  years. 
They  had  prepared  a  lunch  for  us,  and  qiute  a  number 
of  people  had  come  togetlier  to  meet  us,  but  our  friends 
Siud  there  was  not  time  for  us  to  stop. 

We  rode  through  several  villages  after  this,  and  met 
everywhere  a  warm  welcome.  What  pleased  me  was, 
that  it  was  not  mainly  from  the  literary,  nor  the  rich, 
nor  the  great,  but  the  plain,  common  people.  The 
butcher  came  out  of  his  stiill  and  the  baker  from  his 
shop,  the  miller  dusty  with  flour,  the  bloomings  comely 
young  mother,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  aU  smdiug 
and  bowing,  with  that  hearty,  intelligent,  friendly  look, 
as  if  they  knew  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them. 

Once,  while  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  I,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  something  more  of  the  country,  walked 
on.  It  seems  the  honest  landlord  and  his  wife  were 
[greatly  disappointed  at  this;  liowever,  they  got  into 
the  carriage  and  rode  on  to  see  me,  and  I  shook  hands 
with  them  with  a  right  good  will. 

We  saw  several  of  the  clergymen,  who  came  out  to 
meet  usj  and  I  remember  stopping  just  to  be  intro- 
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duced,  one  by  one,  to  a  most  deliglitf id  family,  a  gray- 
headed  father  and  mother,  with  comely  brothers  and 
fair  sisters,  all  looking  so  kindly  and  homelike,  that  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  they 
gave  me  to  their  dwelhng. 

This  day  has  been  a  strange  phenomenon  to  me.  In 
the  first  phice,  I  have  seen  in  all  these  villages  how 
nniversfilly  the  people  read.  I  have  seen  how  ciipable 
they  are  of  a  generous  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  and 
how  mnch  may  be  done  by  a  work  of  fiction  so  writ- 
ten as  to  enlist  those  sympathies  which  are  common  to 
all  classes,  Certixinly  a  great  deal  may  be  effected  in 
this  way,  if  God  gives  to  any  one  the  power,  as  I  hope 
he  ^ill  to  many.  The  power  of  fictitious  writing,  for 
good  as  weU  as  evil,  is  a  thing  w  hieh  ought  most  seri- 
ously to  be  reflected  on.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
in  our  day  it  is  becoming  a  very  great  agency. 

We  came  home  quite  tired,  as  you  may  well  suppose. 
You  will  not  be  sui^rised  that  the  next  day  I  found 
myself  more  disposed  to  keep  my  bed  than  go  out, 

Tw  o  days  later :  We  bade  farewell  to  Glasgow,  over- 
whelmed with  kindness  to  the  last,  and  only  oppressed 
by  tlie  thought  of  how  little  that  was  satisfactory  we 
were  able  to  give  in  return.  Again  we  were  in  the  rail* 
road  car  on  our  way  to  Edinburgh,  A  pleasant  tw^o 
hours'  trip  is  this  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh.  When 
the  cars  stopped  at  Linlithgow  station,  the  name  started 
UH  as  out  of  a  dream. 

In  Eihnburgh  the  cars  stopped  amid  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple w  ho  had  dissembled  to  meet  us.  The  lord  provost 
met  us  at  the  door  of  tiie  car,  and  presented  us  to  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  and  the  committees  of  the  Ediii- 
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burgh  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  The  drab  dresses  and 
pm*e  white  bonnets  of  many  Friends  were  conspicuous 
among  the  dense  moving  crowd,  as  white  doves  seen 
agrainst  a  dark  eloud.  Mr.  S.  and  myself,  and  oiur 
futiu^e  hostess,  Sirs.  Wighani,  entered  the  carriage  with 
the  lord  provost,  and  away  we  drove,  the  crowd  follow- 
ing with  their  shouts  and  cheers.  1  was  inexpressibly 
touched  and  affected  by  this.  While  w^e  were  passing 
the  monument  of  Scott,  I  felt  an  oppressive  melan- 
choly. What  a  mouient  life  seems  in  the  presence  of 
the  noble  dead !  What  a  momentary  thing  is  art,  in 
all  its  beauty !  Where  are  all  those  great  soids  that 
have  created  such  an  atmosphere  of  light  about  Edin- 
burgh ?  and  how  little  a  space  w^as  given  them  to  live 
and  enjoy ! 

We  drove  all  over  Edinbin-gh,  up  to  the  castle,  to  the 
university,  to  Holpood,  to  the  hospitals,  and  through 
many  of  the  principal  streets,  amid  shouts,  and  smiles, 
and  greetings.  Some  boys  amused  me  very  much  by 
their  pertinacious  attempts  to  keep  np  with  the  car- 
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**  Heck,"  says  one   of  them,  *'  that 's  her ;   see  the 
cotirh  !  " 

Tlie  various  en^avers  who  have  amused  themselves 

o 

by  diversifjnng  my  face  for  the  public  ha\4ng  all,  with 
great  unanimit)%  agreed  in  giving  prominence  to  this 
jjoint,  I  suppose  the  urchins  thought  they  were  on  safe 
gfTOund  there.  I  certainly  think  I  answered  one  good 
purpose  that  day,  and  that  is  of  guing  the  much-op- 
pressed and  cahimniated  cLiss  called  boys  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  all  the  noise  that  was  in  them,  —  a  thing 
for  which  I  think  they  must  bless  me  in  their  remem- 
brances. 
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At  last  the  carriage  tlrove  into  a  deej>-graveled  yartl, 
anil  we  alighted  at  a  porc4i  covered  with  green  ivy,  and 
{ound  ourselves  once  more  at  home. 

You  may  spcire  your  anxieties  ahout  me,  for  I  do  as- 
sure you  that  if  I  were  an  old  Sevres  china  jar  1  could 
not  have  more  carefid  handling  than  I  do.  Everybody 
is  considerate  \  a  gi-eat  deal  to  say  when  there  appears 
to  be  so  much  excitement.  Everybody  seems  to  undei- 
stand  how  good-foi*-notliing  I  am ;  and  yet,  with  all 
this  consideration,  I  have  been  obhged  to  keep  my  room 
and  bed  for  a  good  part  of  the  time.  Of  the  multi- 
tudes who  have  caUed,  I  have  seen  scarcely  any. 

To-morrow  evening  is  to  be  the  great  tea-paity  here. 
How  in  the  world  I  am  ever  to  live  throufih  it  I  don't 
know. 

The  amount  of  letters  we  found  waiting  for  us  here 
in  Edinburgh  w^as,  if  possible^  more  appalling  than  in 
Glasgow.  Among  those  from  persons  whom  you  wouhl 
be  interested  in  hearing  of,  I  may  mention  a  very  kind 
and  beautiful  one  from  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and 
one  also  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  both  desiring  to 
make  appointments  for  meeting  us  as  soon  as  we  come 
to  London,  Also  a  very  kind  and  interesting  note  from 
the  Rev.  Mr,  Kingsley  and  lady.  I  look  forward  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  passing  a  little  time  with 
them  in  their  rectory. 

As  to  all  engagements,  I  am  in  a  state  of  happy  ac- 
quiescence, having  resigned  myself,  as  a  very  tame  Hon, 
into  the  hands  of  my  keepers.  Whenever  the  time 
comes  for  me  to  do  an}i:hing,  I  try  to  behave  as  well  as 
I  can,  which,  as  Dr,  Young  saysj  is  all  that  an  angel 
could  do  under  the  same  circumstances. 
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April  26,  Last  night  came  off  the  soiree.  The 
hdl  was  haiidsumely  decorated  with  flags  iii  front. 
We  went  with  the  lord  provost  in  his  carriage.  We 
^vent  up  as  before  mto  a  dressing-room,  where  I  was 
presented  to  many  gentlemen  and  ladies.  When  w^e  go 
in,  the  cheering,  chippmg,  and  stamping  at  first  strikes 
one  with  a  strange  sensation  ;  bnt  then  everybody  looks 
so  heartily  pleiised  antl  dehghted,  and  there  is  such  an 
all-pervading  atmosphere  of  geniality  and  sympathy,  as 
makes  me  in  a  few  moments  feel  quite  at  home.  After 
allj  I  consider  that  these  cheers  and  applauses  are  Scot- 
land's voice  to  America,  a  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  countries. 

The  national  penny  offering,  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand golden  sovereigns  on  a  magnificent  silver  salver, 
stood  conspicuously  in  view  of  the  audience.  It  has 
been  an  unsoUcited  offering,  given  in  the  smallest  sums, 
often  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  giver.  The 
committee  who  collected  it  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
bore  witness  to  the  willingness  with  w^hich  the  very 
poorest  contributed  the  offering  of  their  sympathy.  In 
one  cottage  they  found  a  blind  woman,  and  said, 
"  Here,  at  least,  is  one  who  will  feel  no  interest,  as  she 
cannot  have  read  the  book." 

'*  Indeed,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  if  I  cannot  read,  my 
son  has  read  it  to  me,  and  I  We  got  my  penny  saved  to 
give." 

It  is  to  my  mind  extremely  touching  to  see  how  the 
poor,  in  their  poverty,  can  be  moved  to  a  generosity 
sui-passing  that  of  the  rich.  Nor  do  I  mourn  tliat  they 
took  it  from  their  slender  store,  because  I  know  that  a 
penny  given  from  a  kindly  impulse  is  a  greater  comfort 
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and  blessing  to  the  poorest  giver  than  even  a  penny  re- 
ceived. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  meeting,  we  came  out 
long  before  the  speeches  were  ended.  WeO^  of  course 
I  did  iK)t  sleep  all  night,  and  the  next  day  I  felt  quite 
miserable* 

From  Edinburgh  we  took  cars  for  Aberdeen,  I  en- 
joyed this  ride  mnre  than  aiiytliiug  we  had  seen  yet,  the 
country  was  so  wild  and  singular.  In  the  afternoon  we 
came  in  siirbt  of  the  German  Ocean,  The  free,  bra- 
cing  air  from  the  sea,  and  the  thought  that  it  actually 
loas  the  German  Ocean,  and  that  over  the  other  side 
was  Norway,  witliin  a  day's  s;iil  of  us,  gave  it  a  strange, 
romantic  chann.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  aftei^ 
noon  that  we  found  oiu^selves  crossing  the  Dee,  in  \iew 
of  Aberdeen-  My  spirits  were  wonderfully  elated :  the 
grand  scenery  and  fine,  bracing  air  ;  the  noble,  distant 
view  of  the  city,  rising  with  its  harbor  and  shipping,  — 
all  filled  me  with  delight.  In  this  propitious  state,  dis- 
posed to  be  pleased  with  everything^  our  hearts  re- 
sponded wanidy  to  the  greetings  of  tlie  many  friends 
\Yho  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  station-house.* 

The  lord  provost  received  us  into  his  carriage,  and 
as  we  drove  along  pointed  out  to  us  the  various  objects 
of  interest  in  the  beautifid  tu^ni.  Among  other  things, 
a  fine  old  bridge  across  the  Dee  attracted  our  particular 
attention.  We  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  Mr, 
Cruikshank,  a  Friend,  and  found  waiting  for  us  there 
the  thoughtful  hospitality  which  we  had  ever  ex|)eri- 
enced  in  all  our  stopping-places.  A  snug  little  quiet 
supper  was  hiid  out  upon  the  table,  of  which  we  par- 
took in  haste,  as  we  were  informed  that  the  assembly  at 
the  hall  were  waiting  to  receive  us. 
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There  arrived,  we  found  the  hall  crowded,  and  with 
difliculty  made  our  way  to  the  platform.  Whether 
owing  to  the  stmiulating  effect  of  the  air  from  the 
oceiui,  or  to  the  comparatively  social  Jispect  of  the  scene, 
or  perhaps  to  both^  certitin  it  is  that  we  enjoyed  the 
meeting  with  great  zest,  I  was  surrounded  on  the  stage 
with  blooming  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  put  into  my 
hands  a  beautiful  bomiuet,  some  flowers  of  which  I 
have  now,  dried^  in  my  album,  The  refreslmient  tables 
were  adorned  ynik  some  exquisite  wax  flowei^s^  the  work, 
as  I  w;is  afterwards  told,  of  a  young  hidy  m  the  place. 
One  of  tliese  designs  especially  interested  me.  It  was 
a  group  of  waterlilies  resting  on  a  mirror,  which  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  growing  in  the  w^ater. 

We  had  some  very  animated  speaking,  in  which  the 
speakers  contrived  to  blend  enthusiastic  admu^ation  and 
love  for  America  with  detestation  of  slavery. 

They  presented  an  offering  in  a  beautiful  embroid* 
ered  pmse,  and  after  much  shaking  of  hands  we  went 
home,  and  sat  down  to  the  supper-table  for  a  Httle  more 
chat  before  iroio":  to  bed.  The  next  morningf  —  as  we 
had  only  till  noon  to  stiiy  in  Aberdeen  —  our  friends, 
the  lord  provost  and  Mr*  Leslie,  the  architect,  came  im- 
mediately after  brealdast  to  show  us  the  place. 

About  two  o'clock  we  stiirted  from  Aberdeen,  among 
crowds  of  friends,  to  whom  we  bade  farewell  ^ith  real 
regret. 

At  Stonehaven  station,  where  we  stopped  a  few  min- 
utes, there  was  quite  a  gathering  of  the  inhabitants  to 
exchange  greetings,  and  afterwards,  at  successive  sta- 
tions along  the  road,  many  a  kindly  face  and  voice  made 
our  journey  a  pleasant  one. 
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When  we  got  into  Dundee  it  seemed  all  alive  with 
i;^^elconie.  We  went  in  the  carriage  with  the  lord  pro- 
vost, Mr.  ThomSj  to  his  residence,  wliere  a  party  had 
been  waiting  dinner  for  us  for  some  time. 

The  meeting  in  the  evening  was  in  a  large  church, 
densely  crowded^  and  conducted  much  as  the  others 
had  been.  When  they  came  to  sing  the  closing  hjTnn, 
1  hoped  they  would  sing  Dundee;  but  they  did  not, 
and  I  fear  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  the  characteristic 
national  melodies  aie  gi^g  way  before  more  modern 
ones. 

We  left  Dundee  at  two  o'clock,  by  cars,  for  Edin- 
burgh again,  and  in  the  evening  attended  another  soiree 
of  the  workingmen  of  Edinbui-gh.  We  have  received 
letters  from  the  workingmen,  both  in  Dundee  and 
Glasgow,  desiring  our  return  to  attend  soirees  in  those 
cities.  Nothing  could  give  us  greater  pleasure,  had  we 
time  or  strength.  The  next  day  we  had  a  few  chills  to 
make,  and  an  in^^tation  from  Lady  Drummond  to  visit 
classic  Hawtliornden,  which,  however,  we  had  not  time 
to  accept.  In  the  forenoon,  Mr.  S.  and  I  called  on 
Lord  and  Lady  Gainsborough,  Though  she  is  one  of 
the  queen's  household,  she  is  staying  here  at  Edinburgh 
while  the  queen  is  at  Osborne.  I  infer,  therefore,  that 
the  appointment  includes  no  very  onerous  duties.  The 
Earl  of  Gainsborough  is  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Rev, 
Baptist  W.  Noel. 

It  was  a  rainy,  misty  morning  when  I  left  my  kind 
reti-eat  and  friends  in  Edinburgh,  Considerate  as  every- 
body had  been  al)out  imposing  on  my  time  or  sti-ength, 
still  yon  may  well  beheve  that  I  was  much  exhausted. 
We  left  Edinburgh,  therefore,  with  the  determination 
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to  plunge  at  once  into  some  hidden  and  unknown  spot, 
where  we  might  spend  two  or  three  days  quietly  by  oui'- 
selves ;  and  remembering  your  Sunday  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  I  proposed  that  ive  t>hould  go  there.  As  Strat- 
fordj  however,  is  off  the  raiboad  line,  we  determined  to 
accept  the  invitation,  which  was  lying  by  us,  from  our 
friend,  Joseph  Stnrge,  of  Birmingham,  and  take  Siinctu' 
ary  with  him.  So  we  WTote  on,  intrusting  hiiu  with  the 
secret,  and  charging  him  on  no  account  to  let  any  one 
know  of  our  arrival. 

About  night  oiur  cars  whizzed  into  the  depot  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  hut  just  before  we  came  in  a  difficulty  was 
started  in  the  company*  *'  Mr*  Sturge  is  to  be  there 
waiting  for  us,  but  he  does  not  know  us  and  we  don't 
know  him ;  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  C.  insisted  that 
he  should  know  hhn  by  instinct ;  and  so,  after  we 
reached  the  dei^ot,  we  told  him  to  sally  out  and  try. 
Sure  enough,  in  a  few  moments  he  pitched  upon  a 
cheerful,  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  moderate  but 
not  decisive  broad  brim  to  his  hat,  and  challenged  him 
as  AL-.  Sturge.  The  residt  verified  the  truth  that  '*  in- 
stinct is  a  great  matter.'*  In  a  few  moments  our  new 
friend  and  ourselves  were  snugly  encased  in  a  fly,  trot- 
ting off  as  briskly  as  ever  we  could  to  his  place  at 
E«lgbaston,  iKibody  a  whit  the  wiser.  You  do  not 
know  how  pleased  we  felt  to  thiid^  we  had  done  it  so 
nicely^ 

As  we  were  drinking  tea  that  evening,  Elihu  Burritt 
came  in.  It  was  the  first  thne  I  had  ever  seen  Mm, 
tliough  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  him  from  our 
friends  in  Edinburgh.  He  is  a  man  in  middle  hfe,  tall 
and  slender,  with  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  an  an  of 
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delicacy  and  refiiiementj  and  manners  of  jjreat  gentle- 
ness. My  ideas  of  the  **  learaetl  blacksmith  "  had  been 
of  something  altogether  more  ponderous  and  peremjj- 
tory.  EUhu  has  been  for  some  years  operating,  in  Eug^ 
land  and  on  the  Continent,  in  a  movement  which  many 
in  our  half-Christianized  times  regard  with  as  much 
increduhty  as  the  grim,  old  warlike  barons  did  the  sus- 
picious imbecilities  of  reading  and  writing.  The  sword 
now,  as  then,  seems  so  much  more  dii-eet  a  way  to  ternu- 
nate  controversies,  that  many  Christian  men,  even,  can- 
not conceive  how  the  world  is  to  get  along  without  it. 

We  spent  the  evening  in  talking  over  various  topics 
relating  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  Mr,  Sturg-e  was 
very  conhdent  that  something  more  was  to  be  done  than 
had  ever  been  done  yet,  by  combinations  for  the  en- 
couragement of  free  in  the  place  of  slave  grown 
produce  \  a  question  which  has,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Clarkson,  more  or  less  deeply  occupied  the  minds  of 
abolitionists  in  England.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Sturge 
in  his  family  has  for  many  years  conscientiously  for- 
borne the  use  of  any  article  produced  by  slave  lal;»or,  I 
could  sciU'cely  believe  it  possible  that  there  could  be 
such  an  abundance  and  variety  of  all  that  is  comfortcible 
and  desirable  in  the  various  departments  of  household 
livmg  within  these  limits.  Mr.  Sturge  presents  the 
suliject  with  very  great  force,  the  more  so  from  the 
consistency  of  his  example. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  break- 
fast, our  friends  sent  in  to  me  a  plate  of  the  largest, 
finest  strawberries  I  have  ever  seen,  which,  considering 
that  it  was  only  the  latter  part  of  April,  seemed  to  me 
quite  an  astonishing  luxury* 
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Before  we  left,  we  had  agreed  to  meet  a  circle  of 
friends  from  Birmingham,  consisting  of  the  Abolition 
Society  there,  which  is  of  long  standing,  extending  back 
in  its  memories  to  the  very  commencement  of  tlie  agi- 
tation under  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  The  windows 
of  the  parlor  were  opened  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  com- 
pany invited  filled  not  only  the  room,  but  stood  in  a 
crowd  on  the  grass  around  the  window.  Among  the 
peaceable  company  present  was  an  admiral  in  the  navy, 
a  fine,  cheerful  old  gentleman,  who  entered  with  hearty 
interest  into  the  scene, 

A  throng  of  friends  accompanied  us  to  the  depot, 
while  from  Bhuiingliam  we  had  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  Elihu  Bm'ritt,  and  enjoyed  a  dehghtfid  run 
to  London,  wdiere  we  arrived  towards  evening. 

At  the  station-house  in  London  we  foimd  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Binney  and  Sherman  waiting  for  us  with  car- 
riages* C,  went  with  Jlr.  Sherman,  and  Mr.  S*  and 
I  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  charming  retreat  called 
Kose  CottiigCj  in  Walworth,  about  which  I  will  teU 
yon  more  anon*  Mrs.  B.  received  us  with  every  atten- 
tion which  the  most  thoughtful  hospitality  could  sug- 
gest- One  of  the  first  thitigs  she  said  to  me  after  we 
got  into  our  room  was,  **  Oh,  we  are  so  glad  you  have 
come  !  for  we  are  all  going  to  the  lord  mayor's  dinner 
to-night,  and  you  are  invited."  So,  though  I  was  tired, 
I  hurried  to  dress  in  all  the  glee  of  meeting  an  adven- 
ture- As  soon  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  ready,  crack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the 
wheels,  and  away  we  ihove. 

We  found  a  considerable  throng,  and  I  was  glad  to 
accept  a  seat  which  was  offered  me  in  the  agreeable 
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vicinity  of  the  lady  mayoress,  so  that  I  iniglit  see  what 
would  be  interesting  to  me  of  the  ceremonial. 

A  very  dignified  gentleman,  dressed  in  l>lack  velvet, 
with  a  fine  head,  made  his  way  through  the  throng, 
and  Silt  down  by  me,  introducing  himself  as  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Pollock.  He  told  me  he  had  just  been  reading 
the  legul  part  of  the  '*  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabm," 
and  remarked  especially  on  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Ruffin,  in  the  case  of  Slaie  v,  Manny  as  having  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

Diimer  was  announced  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
and  we  were  conducted  into  a  splendid  hall,  where  the 
tables  were  laid. 

Directly  opposite  me  was  Mr,  Dickens,  whom  I  now 
beheld  for  the  first  time,  and  was  sui^irised  to  see  look- 
ing so  young.  Mr.  Justice  Tidfourd,  known  as  the 
author  of  '*  lon/^  was  also  there  with  his  ladv.  She 
liad  a  beautif  id,  anticpie  cast  of  head.  The  lord  mayor 
was  simply  dx^essed  in  bluck,  without  any  other  adorn- 
ment than  a  massive  gold  chain.  We  rose  from  tiible 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  —  that  is,  we  ladies 
—  and  went  mto  the  drawing-room,  where  I  was  ju'e- 
sented  to  Mrs,  Dickens  and  several  other  ladies.  Mrs. 
Di^'kcns  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  truly  English  wfjman  ; 
tall,  large,  and  well  developed,  with  fine,  healtliy  color, 
and  an  air  of  frankness,  cheerfidness,  and  reliability* 
A  friend  whispered  to  me  that  she  was  as  observing 
and  fond  of  humor  as  her  husband. 

After  a  while  the  gentlemen  came  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-rooiUj  and  I  had  a  few  moments  of  very  pleasant, 
friendly  conversation  with  Mr.  Dickens,  They  are  both 
peo[de  that  one  coidd  not  know  a  little  of  %vithout  de- 
sirinic  to  know  more. 
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After  a  little  we  began  to  talk  of  separating ;  the 
lord  mayor  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  any  other  engagement  that 
might  be  upon  their  list. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  siiid 
one  of  my  friends,  "  and  make  a  night  of  it."  "  With 
all  my  heart,"  replied  I,  "  if  I  only  had  another  body 
to  go  into  to-morrow." 

What  a  convenience  in  sight-seeing  it  would  be  if 
one  could  have  a  relay  of  bodies  as  of  clothes,  and  slip 
from  one  into  the  other  !  But  we,  not  used  to  the  Lon- 
don style  of  turning  night  into  day,  are  full  weary 
already.     So  good-night  to  you  all. 
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CHAPTER   X, 

FROM  OVER  THE  SEA.  1853. 

The  Earl  of  Carlislk. — Arthcb  Helps. —Tue  Duke  and  Duch- 
tss  OF  Arovi-l.  —  Maktin  Farqchar  TiTPPER-  —  A  Memorabi^e 
Melting  at  Staeford  House.  —  Macaulay  and  Dean  Milmax, 

—  Windsor  Castle.  —  Professor  Stowe  returns   to  America. 

—  Mrs.  Stowe  on  the  Continent.  —  Impressions  of  Paris. — 
Ek  Route  to  Switzerland  and  Germany. —  Back  to  Eng- 
land.—  Homeward  Bound. 

Rose  Cottage,  Walworth^  London,  ^fatf  2,  185G. 
My  dear,  —  This  mormng  Mrs,  FuUen  called  and 
we  had  quite,a  chat.  We  are  separated  by  the  whole 
city.  She  lives  at  the  West  End,  while  I  am  down  here 
in  Walworth,  wliich  is  one  of  the  postscripts  of  Lon- 
don, for  this  place  has  as  many  ijostseripts  as  a  lady*s 
letter.    This  eveninor  we  dijied  with  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

o 

There  was  no  company  bnt  ourselves,  for  he,  with  great 
consideration,  said  in  his  note  that  he  thought  a  little 
quiet  would  be  the  best  thing  he  could  offer. 

Lord  Carlisle  is  a  great  friend  to  America,  and  so  is 
Ms  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  He  is  the  only 
EngHsh  traveler  who  ever  wrote  notes  on  our  country 
in  a  real  spirit  of  appreciation. 

We  went  about  seven  o'clock,  the  dinner  hour  being 
here  somewhere  between  eight  and  nine.  We  were 
shown  into  an  ante-room  adjoining  the  entrance  hall, 
and  from  that  into  an  adjacent  apai-tment,  where  we 
met  Lord  Carlisle.     The  room  had  a  pleasant,  social 
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air,  warmed  and  enlivened  by  the  blaze  of  a  coal  fire 
aud  wax  candles. 

We  had  never,  any  of  ns,  met  Lord  CarHsle  before ; 
but  the  eonsiderateness  and  cordiaHty  of  our  reception 
obviated  whatever  embarrassment  there  might  have 
been  in  this  eircnmstance.  In  a  few  moments  after  we 
were  all  seated,  a  servant  announced  the  Dneliess  of 
Sutherland,  and  Lord  Carlisle  presented  me.  She  is  t^ll 
and  sfeitelvj  with  a  most  noble  bearmg.  Her  fair  com- 
plexion, blonde  hair,  and  full  hps  speak  of  Saxon  blood. 

The  only  person  present  not  of  the  fiunily  connec- 
tion was  my  quondam  correspondent  in  America,  Arthur 
Helps.  Somehow  or  other  I  had  formed  the  impres- 
sion from  his  writings  that  he  was  a  venerable  sage  of 
vei-y  advanced  yeai's,  who  contemplated  life  as  an  aged 
hermit  from  the  door  of  his  cell.  Conceive  my  sur- 
prise to  find  a  genial  young  gentleman  of  about  twent)^ 
five,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  enjoy  a  joke  as  well  as 
another  man. 

After  the  ladies  left  the  table,  the  conversation 
tui'oed  on  the  Maine  law,  which  seems  to  be  considered 
over  here  as  a  phenomenon  in  legislation,  and  many  of 
the  gentlemen  present  inquired  about  it  with  great 
euriosit}\ 

After  the  gentlemen  rejoined  us,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Argyll  came  in,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Bhm- 
tyre.  These  ladies  are  the  daughters  of  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  The  Duchess  of  Argyll  is  of  slight 
and  fairy4ike  figure,  with  fiaxen  hidr  and  blue  eyes, 
answering  well  enough  to  the  descri|>tion  of  An  not 
Lyle  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose.  Lady  B  Ian  tyre  was 
somewhat  taller,  of  fuller  fignre,  with  a  very  brilliant 
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bloom.  Lord  Bkintyre  is  of  tlie  Stuart  bloody  a  tall 
and  slender  young  man  with  very  g^raceful  manners. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  we  found  that  the  picture 
drawn  of  him  by  hia  countrymen  in  Scotland  was  in 
every  way  correct.  Though  slight  of  figure,  with  fair 
complexion  and  blue  eyes,  his  w  hole  appearance  is  in- 
dicative of  energy  and  vivacity.  His  talents  and  effi- 
ciency have  made  him  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet 
at  a  much  earher  age  than  is  usual ;  and  he  has  tlis- 
tinguished  lumself  not  only  in  political  lifcy  but  as  a 
writer^  having  given  to  the  w^orld  a  work  on  Presby- 
terianism,  embracing  an  analysis  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  written  with  greiit  abiHtj',  and  hi  a  most 
lilieral  spirit.  He  made  many  inquiries  about  our  dis- 
tinguished men  J  particularly  of  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
and  Hawthorne  ;  also  of  Prescott,  who  appears  to  be  a 
general  favorite  here,  I  felt  at  the  moment  that  we 
never  vahie  our  own  literary  men  so  much  as  when  w^e 
are  placed  in  a  circle  of  intelligent  foreigners. 

The  following  evening  we  went  to  dine  with  our  old 
friends  of  the  Dingle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cropper, 
who  are  now  spending  a  little  time  in  London.  We 
were  deliiihted  to  meet  them  once  more  and  to  hear 
from  our  Liverpool  friends,  Mrs.  Cropper's  father. 
Lord  Denman,  has  returned  to  Englandj  though  with 
no  sensil>le  improvement  in  his  health. 

At  dinner  we  were  introduced  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Hatherton.  Lady  Hatherton  is  a  person  of  great  culti- 
vation and  intelligence,  warmly  interested  in  all  the 
progressive  movements  of  the  day  ;  and  I  gained  much 
information  in  her  society.     There  were  also  present 
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Sir  Chtirles  and  Lady  Trevelyan  ;  the  former  holds  an 
appoiiitiueiit  at  the  treasury,  and  Lady  Trevelyan  is  a 
sister  of  Macaiday. 

In  the  evening  quite  a  circle  came  in,  among  others 
Lady  Emma  Canipbellj  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ; 
the  daughters  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterhury,  who 
very  kuidly  invited  me  to  visit  them  at  Lambeth  ;  and 
Mr,  Arthur  Helps,  besides  many  others  whose  names  I 
need  not  mention. 

May  7.  This  evening  our  house  was  opened  in  a 
general  way  for  callers,  who  were  coming  and  going  all 
the  evening.  I  think  there  must  have  been  over  two 
hundred  people,  among  them  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper, 
a  little  man  with  fresh,  rosy  complexion  and  cheery, 
joyous  manners  ;  and  Mary  Howitt,  just  such  a  cheer- 
ful, sensible^  fireside  companion  as  we  find  her  in  her 
books,  —  winning  love  and  trust  the  very  fii'st  moment 
of  the  interview. 

The  general  topic  of  remark  on  meeting  me  seems  to 
be,  that  I  am  not  so  bad-looking  as  they  were  afraid  I 
was ;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  when  I  have  seen  tlie 
things  that  are  put  up  in  the  shop  windows  here  with 
my  name  under  them,  I  have  been  in  wondering  admi- 
ration at  the  boundless  lo\^ng-kindness  of  ni}^  English 
and  Scottish  friends  in  keeping  up  such  a  warm  heart 
for  such  a  Gorgon,  I  should  think  that  the  Sphinx  in 
the  London  Museum  might  have  sat  for  most  of  them. 
I  am  going  to  make  a  collection  of  these  portraits  to 
brnig  houie  to  you*  There  Ls  a  great  variety  of  them, 
and  they  will  be  useful,  like  the  Lishman's  guide-board, 
which  showed  where  the  road  did  not  go. 

Before  tlie  evening  was  through  I  was  talked  out 
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and  worn  out ;  tliere  was  liardly  a  chip  of  me  left. 
To-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  comes  tlie  meetinfj:  at  Staf* 
ford  H<Hise,  What  it  vn\l  amount  to  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  I  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 

Jfay  8. 

My  pear  C,  — ^  In  fulfillment  of  my  agreement  I 
wiE  tell  you,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  all  the  de* 
tails  of  the  meetiuir  at  Stafford  House-  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  we  drove  under  the  arched  ciirriage-way 
of  a  mansion   externally  not  very  showy  in  appearance. 

When  the  duchess  api>earcd,  I  thought  she  looked 
handsomer  by  daylight  than  in  the  evening.  She  re- 
ceived  us  with  the  same  warm  and  simple  kindness 
whicli  she  had  shown  before.  We  were  presented  to 
tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland.  He  is  a  tall,  slender  man, 
with  rather  a  thin  face,  liglit-brown  hair,  and  a  mild 
blue  eye,  with  an  air  of  gentleness  and  dignity. 

Among  the  first  that  entered  were  the  members  of 
the  family^  tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Lord  and 
Liidy  Blantyre,  tlie  Martjuis  and  Marcliioness  of  Staf- 
ford, and  Lady  Eumia  CampbelL  Then  followed  Lord 
Shaftesbury  with  his  beautiful  lady,  and  her  father  and 
mother,  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  of  middle  height,  with  a  keen  dark  eye  and  bhu-k 
hair  streaked  with  gray.  There  is  somethhig  peculiarly 
alert  and  vivacious  about  all  his  movements  ;  in  short, 
his  appearance  perfectly  answers  to  what  we  know  of 
liim  from  his  pul>lic  life.  One  has  a  strange,  mytho- 
logic^il  feeling  about  the  existence  of  people  of  whom 
one  hears  for  many  years  without  ever  seeing  them. 
While  tilkin^  witli  lAml  Palmerston  I  could  but  re- 
member  how  often  I  had  heuid  father  and  Mr,  S.  exult- 
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inff  over  his  foreig^n  dispatehes  by  our  own  fire,side. 
There  were  present,  also,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone^  and  Lord  Granville.  The  latter  we  all  thought 
very  strikingly  resembled  in  hLs  appearance  the  pout 
Louii-t'eUow. 

After  lunch  the  whole  party  ascended  to  the  picture- 
gallery,  passing  on  our  way  the  grand  staircase  and 
hall,  said  to  be  tlie  most  magniliceiit  in  Europe.  The 
eonipany  now  began  to  assemble  and  throug  the  gallery, 
and  very  soon  the  vast  room  was  crowded.  Among 
the  throng  I  remember  many  presentiitions,  but  of 
course  must  have  forgotten  many  more.  Archbishop 
Whateley  was  there,  wuth  Mrs,  and  Miss  Whateley  ; 
Macaulay,  with  two  of  his  sisters  ;  MiJman,  the  poet 
and  historian  ;  tlie  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chevalier  Biinsen 
and  lady,  and  many  more. 

When  all  the  company  were  together,  Lord  Shaftes* 
bury  read  a  very  short,  kind,  and  considerate  address 
in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  England,  expressive  of  their 
cordial  welcome* 

This  Stafford  House  meeting,  in  any  view  of  it,  is  a 
most  remarkable  fact.  Kind  and  irratif^inor  as  its 
arrangements  have  been  to  me,  I  am  far  from  appro- 
priating it  to  myself  individually  as  a  personal  honor. 
I  rather  regard  it  as  the  most  public  expression  possible 
of  the  feelins^s  of  the  women  of  Ensjland  on  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  of  our  day,  that  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  considered  in  its  religious  bearings. 


On  this  occasion  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  presented 
Mrs,  Stowe  with  a  superb  gold  bracelet,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  slave's  shackle,  bearing  the  inscription  ;  '^  We 
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trust  it  is  a  nieiiiorial  of  a  chain  that  is  soon  to  be 
broken."  On  two  of  the  Uiiks  were  instaibed  the  dates 
of  the  al)ohtion  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery  in  Eng- 
lish territory.  Years  after  its  presentation  to  her,  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  able  to  have  engraved  on  the  elasj)  of  this 
bracelet,  "  Constitutional  Amendment  (forever  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  United  States)." 

Continuing  ber  interesting  journal,  Mrs.  Stowe  writes. 
May  9tb  :  — 

Deab  E.J — This  letter  I  consecrate  to  you,  because  I 
know  that  the  persons  and  things  to  be  introduced  into 
it  will  nii>st  particularly  be  appreciated  by  you* 

In  your  evening  reading  circles j  Macaulay?  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Milman  have  long  been  such  familiar  n^mies 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  go  with  me  over  all  the  scenes 
of  my  morning  breakfast  at  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
yesterday.  Lady  Trevelyan,  I  believe  I  have  said  be- 
fore, is  a  sister  of  JIacaulay. 

We  were  set  doivm  at  Westbourne  Terrace  some- 
where, I  believe,  about  eleven  o^dock,  and  found  cjuite 
a  number  already  in  the  drawing-room.  I  bad  met 
Macaulay  beforcj  but  being  seated  between  him  and 
Dean  Jlilmany  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  embarrassed 
at  times,  because  I  wanted  to  hear  what  they  were  both 
saying  at  the  mme  time.  However,  by  the  use  of  the 
faculty  by  which  you  play  a  piano  with  both  bands,  I 
got  on  very  comfoiliibly, 

There  were  several  other  persons  of  note  present  at 
this  breakfast,  w^liose  conversation  I  had  not  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  bearing,  as  they  sat  at  a  distance  from  me. 
There  was  Lord  Glenelg,  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Grant, 
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governor  of  Bombay,  whose  beautiful  hyiims  bave  ren- 
dered bim  f anubar  in  America.  The  favorite  one,  com- 
mencing 

**  ^VTteti  gathering  clouds  around  I  viewj** 

was  from  bis  pen. 

The  historian  Hallam  was  also  present,  and  I  think 
it  very  Ukely  there  may  bave  been  other  celebrities 
whom  I  did  not  know,  I  am  always  finding  out,  a  day 
or  two  after,  that  I  have  been  with  somebody  very 
remarkaWe  and  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 

Uuder  date  of  May  18tb  she  writes  to  ber  sister 
Mary  :  — 


can  compare  the  embarrassment  of 
with  its  raidtipbed   soUcitations  and 


Dear  M*,  — I 
oiu?  London  bfe, 
infinite  stimulants  to  curiosity  and  desire,  only  to  tliat 
annual  perplexity  which  iLsed  to  beset  us  in  our  child- 
hood on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Like  Miss  Edgewoith's 
|)hilosophic  bttle  Frank,  we  are  obliged  to  make  out  a 
list  of  what  man  nmst  want,  and  of  what  be  nmn  want ; 
and  in  our  fist  of  the  former  we  set  down,  in  large  and 
decisive  characters,  one  quiet  day  for  the  exploration 
and  enjojTiient  of  Windsor, 

The  ride  was  done  all  too  soon.  About  eleven 
o'clock  we  foimd  oui'selves  going  up  the  old  stone  steps 
to  the  castle*  We  went  first  through  the  state  apart- 
ments. The  principal  tiling  tliat  interested  me  was  the 
ball-room,  which  was  a  perfect  gallery  of  Vandyke's 
paintings.  After  leaving  the  ball-room  we  filed  off  to 
the  proper  quarter  to  show  our  orders  for  the  private 
rooms.     The  state  apartnients,  which  we  had  been  look- 
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iiig  at,  are  open  at  all  timesj  but  the  private  apartments 
can  ouly  be  seen  in  the  Queen's  absence  and  by  a  special 
permission,  which  had  been  procured  fur  us  on  that 
occasion  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

One  of  the  ftrst  objects  that  attracted  uiy  attention 
upon  entering  the  vestibule  was  a  baby's  wicker  wagon, 
standintx  in  one  corner.  It  was  much  such  a  carria^-e 
iis  all  mothers  are  famihar  with ;  such  as  figures  largely 
in  the  history  of  almost  every  family.  It  had  neat  cur- 
tains and  cushions  of  green  merino,  and  was  not  royal, 
only  maternal.  I  mused  over  the  little  thing  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest. 

We  went  for  our  dinner  to  the  White  Hart,  the  very 
inn  which  Shakespeare  celebrates  in  his  '*  Merry  Wives," 
and  had  a  most  overflowing  merry  time  of  it.  After 
dinner  we  had  a  beautiful  drive. 

We  were  bent  upon  looking  up  the  cliurch  which 
gave  rise  to  Gray's  ^*  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,** 
intending  when  we  got  there  to  have  a  little  scene  over 
it ;  Mr.  S.J  in  all  the  conscious  importance  of  having 
been  there  before,  assuring  us  that  he  knew  exactly 
where  it  was.  So,  after  some  diifieidt)^  witli  our  coach- 
man^ and  being  stopped  at  one  church  which  woidd  not 
answer  our  purpose  in  any  respect,  we  were  at  last  set 
down  by  one  which  looked  authentic ;  embowered  in 
mossy  elms,  with  a  most  ancient  and  goblin  yew-tree, 
an  ivy-mantled  tower,  all  perfect  as  could  he.  Here, 
leaning  on  the  old  fence,  we  repeated  the  Elegy,  which 
certainly  applies  here  as  beautifully  as  language  coidd 
api>ly. 

Imagine  our  chagrin,  on  returning  to  London,  at 
being  informed  that  we  had  not  been  to  the  genuine 
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cliiirchyard  after  all.  The  gentlenian  who  wept  over 
the  scenes  of  his  early  days  on  the  wrong  doorstep  was 

not  more  gricvoosly  disappointed.  However,  he  and 
we  could  both  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
the  emotion  was  admii^ahle,  and  wanted  only  the  right 
place  to  make  it  the  most  appropriate  in  the  world. 

The  evening  after  our  retiu*n  from  Windsor  was 
spent  with  our  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Gurney, 
After  breakfast  the  next  day,  Mr.  S.,  C*,  and  I  drove 
out  to  call  upon  Kossuth*  We  found  liim  in  an  ob- 
scure lodging  on  the  outskiits  of  London.  I  woidd 
that  some  of  the  editors  in  America,  who  have  thrown 
out  insinuations  about  his  hving  in  Inxiu-Vy  could  have 
seen  the  utter  bareness  and  pLunness  of  the  reception 
room,  which  had  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  simplest 
necessaries.  He  entered  into  conversiition  mth  us  with 
cheerfulness,  speaking  English  well,  though  \^^th  the 
idioms  of  foreign  languages.  When  we  parted  he  took 
my  hand  kindly  and  said,  *'  God  bless  you,  my  child !  *' 

I  have  been  (juite  amused  with  something  wliicli  has 
happened  lately.  This  week  the  **  Times "  has  in- 
formed the  United  Kingdom  that  Mrs.  Stowe  Is  getting 
t  new  dress  made  !  It  wants  to  know  if  Mrs.  Stowe  is 
"aware  what  sort  of  a  place  her  dress  is  being  made  in ; 
and  there  is  a  letter  from  a  dressmaker's  apprentice 
stating  that  it  is  being  made  up  piecemeal,  in  the  most 
shockingly  distressed  dens  of  London,  by  poor,  miser- 
able wliite  slaves,  worse  treiited  than  the  plantation 
slaves  of  America  ! 

Now  Mrs,  Stowe  did  not  know  anji^hing  of  this,  but 
simply  gave  tlie  silk  into  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and 
was  in  due  time  waited  on  in  her  own  apailment  by  a 
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very  respectable-appearing  womaiij  who  offered  to  make 
the  dress,  and  lo,  tliis  is  the  result !  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  tliis  piece,  I  have  received  earnest  missives,  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  begging  me  to  interfere, 
hoping  that  I  was  not  going  to  patronize  the  white 
slavery  of  England,  and  that  I  would  employ  my  t^ileuts 
equally  against  oppression  in  every  form,  Coidd  these 
people  only  know  in  what  sweet  simplicity  I  had  been 
living  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where  the  only  dressmaker 
of  our  cucle  was  an  hitelligent,  retined,  well-educated 
woman  who  was  considered  as  the  etpial  of  us  all,  and 
whose  spring  and  fall  ministrations  to  our  wardrobe 
were  regarded  a  double  |>leasure,  —  a  friendly  visit  as 
well  as  a  domestic  assistance,  —  I  say,  could  they  know 
all  this,  they  would  see  how  guiltless  I  w^as  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  verily  never  thought  but  that  the  nice,  pleasant 
person  w  ho  came  to  measure  me  for  my  silk  dress  w^as 
going  to  tiike  it  home  and  make  it  herself ;  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  she  was  the  head  of  an  est^iblish- 
ment. 

May  22,  she  ^Tites  to  her  husband,  w^hose  duties  had 
obliged  him  to  return  to  America :  '^  To-day  we  went  to 
hear  a  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  ragged  schools  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  IsXy  thoughts  have  been 
much  saddened  hy  the  news  which  I  received  of  the 
death  of  Mary  Edmonson." 

*'  May  30,  The  next  day  from  my  last  letter  came 
off  Miss  GreenfieUrs  concert,  of  which  I  send  a  card. 
You  see  in  what  company  they  have  put  your  poor  little 
wnfe.  Funny  !  —  is  n*t  it  ?  Well,  t\\^  Hons,  and  Right 
Hons.  all  were  there,     I  siit  by  Lord  Carlis]e» 
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"  After  the  coueert  the  duchess  asked  Lady  Hather- 
ton  and  me  to  come  round  to  Stafford  House  and  take 
tea,  which  was  not  a  thing  to  he  despisedj  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  tea  or  the  duchess,  A  lovelier  tmie  we 
never  had,  —  present,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Lady 
Caroline  Cainphcll,  Lady  Hatherton,  and  myself.  We 
had  the  nicest  cup  of  tea,  w4th  such  cream,  aud  gxapes 
and  apricots,  with  some  Italian  breads  etc. 

'^^  When  we  were  going  the  duchess  got  me,  on  some 
pretext,  into  another  room,  and  came  up  and  put  her 
arms  round  me,  with  her  noble  face  all  full  of  feeling. 

**  *  Oh,  JL's.  Stowe,  I  have  been  reading  that  last 
chapter  in  the  "  Key "  ;  Argyll  read  it  aloud  to  us. 
Oh,  surely,  sui*ely  you  will  succeed,  —  God  surely  will 
bless  you !  * 

"  I  said  then  tliat  I  thanked  her  for  all  her  love  and 
feeling  for  us,  told  her  how  earnestly  all  the  women  of 
England  sympathized  with  her,  and  many  in  America. 
She  looked  really  radiant  ami  inspu*ed-  Had  those 
who  hang  back  from  our  cause  seen  her  face,  it  might 
have  put  a  soul  into  them  as  she  said  again,  *  It  will 
be  done  —  it  will  be  done  —  oh,  I  trust  and  pray  it 
may  1  * 

**  So  we  kissed  each  other,  and  vowed  friendslup  and 
fidelity  —  so  I  came  away. 

'^  To-day  I  am  going  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  St, 
Paul's  to  see  the  charity  chikben,  after  which  lunch 
with  Dean  Mibnan. 

^*  Mmj  31.  We  went  to  lunch  with  Miss  R.  at  Ox- 
ford Terrace,  where,  among  a  number  of  distinguished 
guests,  was  Lady  Byron,  with  whom  I  had  a  few  mo- 
ments of  deeply  interesting  conversation.     No  engrav- 
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t  ever  have  been  circulated  in  America  do  any 

justiee  to  her  appearance.  She  is  of  jshght  figure, 
formed  with  exceechiig  delicacy,  and  her  whole  form, 
face,  dress,  and  aii*  unite  to  make  an  impression  of  a 
character  singidarly  dignified,  gentle,  pure,  and  yet 
strong.  No  words  addressed  to  me  in  any  conversation 
hitherto  have  made  their  way  to  my  inner  soul  with 
such  force  as  a  few  remarks  dropped  by  her  on  the 
present  reUgious  aspect  of  England,  —  remarks  of  such 
quality  as  one  seldom  hears. 

''  According  to  request,  I  will  endeavor  to  keep  you 
informed  of  all  our  goings-on  after  you  left,  up  to  the 
time  of  our  departiu-e  for  Paris* 

**  We  have  borne  in  mmd  your  advice  to  hasten  away 
to  the  Continent.  Charles  wrote,  a  day  or  two  since,  to 
Mrs,  C.  at  Para  to  seciu-e  very  private  lodgings,  and 
by  no  means  let  any  one  know  that  we  were  conihig. 
She  has  replied'  urging  us  to  come  to  her  house,  and 
promismg  entire  seclusion  and  rest.  So,  since  you  de- 
pai-ted,  we  have  been  passing  with  a  kind  of  compre- 
hensive skip  and  jump  o%'er  remaining  engagements. 
And  just  the  evening  after  you  left  came  off  the  pres- 
entation of  the  inkstand  by  the  ladies  of  Surrey  Chapel. 

*'  It  is  a  beautifid  specimen  of  silvei^work,  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  a  group  of  silver  figures  on  it  repre- 
senting Religion,  with  the  Bible  in  her  hand,  giving  lil> 
erty  to  the  slave.  The  slave  is  a  masterly  |>iece  of  work. 
He  stands  mth  hLs  hands  clasped,  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
while  a  white  man  is  knocking  tlie  shackles  from  his 
feet.  But  the  prettiest  pait  of  tbe  scene  was  the  pres- 
entatiou  of  a  yold  pen  by  a  band  of  beautiful  children, 
one  of  whom  made  a  very  pretty  speech.     I  called  the 
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little  things  to  come  and  stand  around  me,  and  talked 
with  them  a  few  minutes,  and  tliis  was  all  the  si^eaking 
that  fell  to  my  share. 

^*  To-morrow  we  go  —  go  to  quiet,  to  obscuiity,  to 
peace  —  to  Paris,  to  Switzerland ;  tliere  we  shall  find 
the  loveliest  glen,  and,  as  the  Bible  says,  *faU  on 
sleep,' 

"  Paris^  June  4,  Here  we  are  in  Paris,  in  a  most 
channing  family*  I  have  been  out  all  the  morning 
exploring  shops,  streets,  boulevards,  and  seeing  and 
hearing  life  in  Paris.  When  one  has  a  pleasant  home 
and  friends  to  return  to,  tliis  gay,  bustling,  vivacious, 
graceful  city  is  one  of  the  most  charming  things  in  the 
world ;  and  we  have  a  most  charming  home. 

'*  I  wish  the  children  could  see  these  Tuileries  with 
their  statues  and  fountains,  iiien,  women,  and  children 
seated  in  family  groups  under  the  trees,  chatting,  read- 
ing aloud,  working  muslin,  —  children  driving  hoop, 
playing  ball,  all  aUve  and  chatteiing  French.  Such 
fresh,  pretty  girls  as  are  in  the  shops  here !  Jf'  suls 
race^  as  they  say.  In  short  1  am  decidedly  in  a  French 
humor,  and  am  taking  things  quite  coufeur  {le  rose, 

"  3Iondaf/^  June  13.  We  went  this  morning  to  the 
studio  of  M-  Belloe,  who  is  to  paint  my  portrait.  The 
first  question  wliich  he  proposed,  with  a  genuine  Frencli 
air,  was  the  question  of  *pose'  or  position.  It  was 
conehided  that,  as  other  pictures  had  taken  me  looking 
at  the  spectator,  this  should  take  me  looking  away,  M* 
Belloe  remarked  that  M.  Charj^entier  said  I  appeared 
always  with  the  air  of  an  observer,  —  was  always  look- 
ing around  on  everything.  Hence  M.  Belloe  would 
take  me  '  en  observatricej  mats  pas  en  curimse,^  —  with 
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the  air  of  observation^  but  not  of  curiosity*  By  and  by 
RL  Charpentier  came  in.  He  began  panegyrizing  '  Un- 
cle Tom/  and  this  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  ground  of 
its  unprecedented  success.  In  his  tkirty-five  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  bookseller,  he  bad  known  notliing  like  it. 
It  surpassed  all  modern  writings !  At  first  be  woidd 
not  read  it ;  hii^  taste  was  for  old  masters  of  a  centui-y 
or  two  ago.  '  Like  M*  Belloc  in  painting/  said  L  At 
length  be  found  his  friend  M.,  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  agCj  reading  it. 

"  '  Wliiit,  you,  too?'  said  he. 

"  *  All,  ab  !  *  replied  the  friend  ;  *  say  nothing  about 
this  book !  There  is  nothing  like  it.  This  leaves  us  all 
behind,  —  all,  all,  miles  behind  ! ' 

''  M,  Belloc  said  the  reason  was  because  tliere  was 
in  it  more  (jenuhie  faiih  than  in  any  book;  and  w^e 
branched  off  into  florid  eloquence  toueliing  paganism, 
Cbristianity,  and  art. 

^^  Wednesday^  June  22.  Adieu  to  Paris !  Ho  for 
Cbalons-sur^Saone !  After  affectionate  farewells  of  our 
kind  friends,  by  eleven  o'clock  w^e  were  rushing,  in  the 
pleasantest  of  cars,  over  the  smoothest  of  rails,  tbrough 
Burgundy.     We  arrived  at  fJhalons  at  nine  P.  M. 

*^  Thurulay^  23,  eight  o'clock  a,  m.  Since  five  we 
have  had  a  fine  bustle  on  the  quay  below  our  win- 
dows. There  lay  three  steamers,  shaped  for  aU  the 
world  like  our  last  ni^rht's  rolls.  One  would  think 
Ichabod  Crane  might  sit  astride  one  of  them  and  dip 
his  feet  in  the  water.  They  ought  to  be  swift.  L'lli- 
rondelle  (The  Swallow)  flew  at  five;  another  at  six. 
We  leave  at  nine* 

"  Lyons.     There  was  a  scene  of  indescribable  conf u- 
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sion  upon  our  arrival  here.  Out  of  the  hold  of  our 
steamer  a  man  with  a  rope  and  hook  began  hauling 
baggage  up  a  smooth  board.  Three  hundred  people 
were  sorting  theu'  goods  mthnut  checks.  Porters  were 
shouldering  immense  loads,  four  or  five  heavy  trunks 
at  once,  corded  togetherj  and  stalking  off  Atlantean. 
Hat'boxes,  bandboxes,  and  valises  burst  like  a  meteoric 
shower  out  of  a  crater.  '  A  motj  a  moi !'  was  the  cry^ 
from  old  men,  young  women,  soldiers,  shopkeepers,  and 
freres^  scuffling  and  shoving  together. 

*^  Saturday y  June  25,  Lyons  to  Geneve,  As  this 
was  our  first  experience  in  the  diligence  line,  w^e  noticed 
particularly  every  peculiarity.  I  had  had  the  idea  tliat 
a  diligence  was  a  ricketty,  slow-moulded  antediluvian 
nondescript,  toiling  patiently  along  over  impassiible 
roads  at  a  snail's  pace.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  at 
finding  it  a  full-blooded,  vigorous  monster,  of  unscru- 
pulous railway  momentum  and  imperturbable  ec|uipoi8e 
of  mind.  Down  the  macadtimized  slopes  we  thundered 
at  a  prodigious  pace ;  up  the  hills  we  trotterl,  with  six 
horses,  three  abreast;  madly  through  the  little  towns 
we  burst,  like  a  w^iirlwhid,  crashing  across  the  pebbled 
streets,  and  out  upon  the  broad,  smooth  road  again. 
Before  we  had  well  considered  the  fact  that  we  were  out 
of  Lyons  we  stopped  to  change  horses.  Done  in  a  jiffy ; 
and  whoop,  crick,  crack,  whack,  rumble,  biuu]*,  whirr, 
whisk,  away  we  blazed,  till,  ere  we  knew  it,  anotlier 
change  and  another. 

*'  As  evening  drew  on,  a  wind  sprang  up  and  a  stonn 
seemed  gathering  on  the  Jura.  The  rain  dashed 
against  the  panes  of  the  berlin  as  we  rode  past  the 
grim-faced   monarch   of   the   'misty   shroud,'     It  was 
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night  as  we  drove  into  Geneva  and  stopped  at  the  Mes- 
sagerie.  I  heard  with  joy  a  voice  demantling  if  this 
were  Madame  Besshare.  1  replied,  not  without  some 
scruples  of  conscieueej  *  Oui^  2IouBieur^  c^eM  violj 
though  the  name  did  not  sound  exactl)^  like  the  one  to 
which  I  had  been  wont  to  respond.  In  half  an  hour 
we  were  at  home  in  the  mansion  of  Monsieur  Fazy," 

From  Geneva  the  party  made  a  tour  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  spending  some  weeks  among  them.  While  there 
Charles  Beecher  wrote  from  a  small  hotel  at  the  foot  of 
the  Jura :  — 

**  The  people  of  the  neighborhood,  hanng  discovered 
who  Harriet  was,  were  very  kind,  and  full  of  delight  at 
seeing  her.  It  was  Scotland  over  again.  We  have  had 
to  be  unflinching  to  prevent  her  being  overwhelmed, 
both  in  Paris  and  Geneva^  by  the  same  denionstiations 
of  regard.  To  this  we  were  di-iven,  as  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  It  was  toucliing  to  listen  to  the  talk  of 
these  secluded  mountaineers.  The  good  hostess,  even 
the  servant  maids,  hung  about  Harriet,  expressing  such 
tender  interest  for  the  slave.  All  had  read  *  Uncle 
Tom ; '  and  it  had  apparently  been  an  era  in  their 
life's  monotony,  for  they  said,  ^  Oh^  madam,  do  write 
another !  Remember,  our  muter  nights  here  are  very 
long ! '  " 

Upon  their  return  to  Geneva  they  visited  the  Castle 
of  Chdlon,  of  which,  in  describing  the  dungeons,  Mrs* 
Stowe  wiites :  — 

**  One  of  the  pillars  in  this  vault  is  covered  with  names. 
I  think  it  is  Bonnevard's  Pillar.  There  are  the  names 
of  Byron^  Hunt,  Schiller,  and  ever  so  many  more  celeb- 
rities*    As  we  were  going  from  the  cell  our  conductress 
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seemed  to  have  a  sudden  light  upon  her  mind.  She 
asked  a  question  or  two  of  some  of  our  party,  and  fell 
upon  me  vehemently  to  put  my  name  also  there,  Chai^ 
ley  scratched  it  on  the  soft  freestonej  and  there  it  is  for 
future  ages.  The  lady  could  scarce  repress  her  enthu- 
siasm J  she  shook  my  hand  over  and  over  agaui,  and 
said  she  had  read  '  Uncle  Tom,'  '  It  is  beautiful,'  she 
said,  *  hut  it  is  cruel.' 

^^  Monday y  Juit/  18.  Weather  suspicious.  Stowed 
ourselves  and  our  baggage  into  our  voUitrey  and  bade 
adieu  to  oui'  friends  and  to  Geneva.  Ah,  how  regiet- 
f  ully  !  From  the  market-place  we  carried  away  a  biis- 
ket  of  cherries  and  fruit  as  a  consolation.  Dined  at 
Lausiinne,  and  visited  the  cathedi'id  and  [jicture-gallery, 
where  was  an  exquisite  Eva*     Slept  at  Meudon. 

"  Tuesday,  July  19.  Rode  through  Payerne  to 
Freyburg.  Stopped  at  the  Zahringer  Hof ^  —  most  ro- 
mantic of  inns. 

"  WedneHdayj  July  20.  Examined,  not  the  lions, 
but  the  bears  of  Berne.  Engaged  a  voilure  and  drove 
to  Tliun.  Dined  and  drove  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  to 
Interlachen,  arriving  just  after  a  hriUiant  sunset. 

"  We  crossed  the  Wengern  Alps  to  Grindelwald. 
The  Jimgf rail  is  right  over  against  us^  —  her  glaciers 
purer,  tenderer,  more  dazzlingly  beautifulj  if  possible, 
than  those  of  Mont  Blanc.     Slept  at  Grindelwald.'* 

From  Rosenlani,  on  this  journey,  Charles  Beecher 
writes ;  — 

^*  Fridayj  July  22.  Grindelwald  to  Meyringen.  On 
we  came,  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Schiedeck,  where  H, 
and  W.  botanized,  while  1  slept.  Thence  we  rode  down 
the  mountain   till  we  reached  Rosenlaui,  where,  I  am 
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free  to  say,  a  dinner  was  to  me  a  more  interesting  ob- 
ject than  a  glacier.  Therefore,  while  H.  and  W.  went 
to  the  hitter,  1  turned  off  to  the  inn,  amid  their  cries 
and  reproaches, 

"  Here,  then^  I  am^  writing  these  notes  in  the  salle 
a  mmujer  of  the  inn,  where  otiier  voyagers  are  eathig 
and  drinking,  and  there  is  H.  feeding  on  the  gieen 
moonslihie  of  an  emerald  ice  cave.  One  would  almost 
think  her  incapable  of  fatigue.  How  she  skips  up  and 
down  high  phiees  and  steep  places,  to  the  manifest 
perplexity  of  the  honest  guide  Kienholz,  jivre^  who 
tries  to  take  care  of  her,  but  does  not  exactly  know 
how !  She  gets  on  a  pyramid  of  debris,  which  the  edge 
of  the  glacier  is  plowing  and  grindhig  up,  sits  down, 
and  falls  —  not  asleep  exactly,  but  into  a  trance.  W, 
and  I  are  ready  to  go  on :  we  shout ;  our  voice  is  lost 
in  the  roar  of  the  torrent.  We  send  the  guide.  He 
goes  down,  and  stands  doubtfully.  He  does  not  know 
exactly  what  to  do.  She  heai's  him,  and  starts  to  her 
feet,  pointing  with  one  hand  to  yonder  peak,  and  with 
the  other  to  that  knife-like  edge  that  seems  cleaving 
heaven  \\At\\  Its  keen  and  gUstening  cimeter  of  snow, 
reminding  one  of  Isaiah's  sublime  imagery,  '  For  my 
sword  is  bathed  in  heaven.'  She  points  at  the  grizzly 
rocks,  witli  their  jags  and  spear-points.  Evidently  she 
is  beside  herself,  and  thinks  she  can  remember  the 
names  of  those  monst(*rs,  born  of  earthquake  and  storm, 
whieli  cannot  be  named  nor  known  but  by  sight,  and 
then  are  known  at  once  perfectly  and  forever." 

After  travehng  through  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  the  party  returned  to  Paris  toward  the  end  of 
August,  from  which  place  Mrs.  Stowe  iiiTites  ;  — 
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**  I  am  seated  iii  a  snusj  little  room  at  M.  Belloc's. 
The  weather  is  overpoweriiigly  liotj  but  these  Parisian 
houses  seem  to  have  seized  and  imprisoned  cookiess^ 
French  household  ways  are  deUghtfid.  I  hke  their 
sechision  from  the  street  by  these  deep-paned  quad- 
rangles. 

"  Madame  Belloc  was  the  feransktor  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  by  that  lady's  desire ;  corresponded  with  her  for 
years,  and  still  has  many  o£  her  letters.  Her  ti^aosla- 
tion  of  *  Uncle  Tom '  has  to  me  all  the  merit  and  all  the 
interest  of  an  original  composition.  In  perusing  it,  I 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  story  with  scarce  any 
consciousness  of  its  ever  havinr:  been  mine." 

The  next  letter  is  from  London  en  route  for  America, 
to  which  passage  had  been  engaged  on  the  Collins 
steamer  Arctic-     In  it  Mrs.  Stowe  writes  :  — 

-^Loufh/iy  August  28.  Our  hist  letters  from  home 
changed  all  our  plans.  We  concluded  to  hurry  away 
by  the  next  steamer,  if  at  that  late  hour  we  could  get  a 
passage.  We  were  all  in  a  bustle.  The  last  sho|>pings 
for  auntSj  cousins,  and  little  folks  were  to  be  done  by  us 
all.  The  Palais  Royal  was  to  be  rummaged ;  l>ronzes, 
vases,  statuettes,  bonbcms,  playthings,  —  all  that  the  end- 
less fertility  of  France  could  show,  —  was  to  be  looked 
over  for  the  ^  folks  at  home,' 

''  How  we  sped  across  the  Channel  C.  relates.  We 
are  spending  a  few  very  pleasant  days  with  our  kind 
friends  the  L.'s,  in  London. 

"  On  board  the  Arctic j  Septanber  7.  On  Thurs- 
day, September  1,  we  reached  York,  and  visited  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  St.  Mary*s  Abbey,  and  the  magniH- 
cent   cathedral.     It  rained  with  inflexible  pertinacity 
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diirinfj  all  the  time  we  were  there,  and  the  next  day  it 
miued  stillj  when  we  took  the  cars  for  Castle  Howard 
station. 

"  Lady  Carlisle  welcomed  us  most  affectionately,  and 
we  learned  that,  had  we  nut  been  so  reserved  at  the 
York  station  in  concealing  our  names,  we  shoidd  have 
receiv^ed  a  note  from  her.  However,  as  we  were  safely 
arrived,  it  was  of  no  consequence. 

**  Our  friends  spoke  much  of  Sumner  and  Prescott, 
who  had  visited  there ;  also  of  Mr,  Lawrence,  our  for- 
mer ambassador,  who  had  visited  them  just  before  his 
return.  After  a  very  pleasant  day,  we  left  with  regret 
the  wamith  of  this  hospitiible  circle,  thus  breaking  one 
more  of  the  Unks  that  bind  us  to  the  English  shore. 

"  Nine  o'clock  in  the  evening-  found  us  sittin^r  by  a 
cheerful  fire  in  the  parlor  of  Mr.  E*  Baines  at  Leeds. 
The  next  day  the  house  was  filled  with  company,  and 
tlie  Leeds  offering  was  presented, 

"  Tuesday  we  parted  from  our  excellent  friends  in 
Leeds,  and  soon  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the  beau- 
tiful ^'  Dingle,"  our  first  and  last  resting-place  on  Eng- 
lish shores. 

*^  A  deputation  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  here  met  me. 
presenting  a  beautif id  bog-<3ak  casket,  lined  with  gold, 
and  carved  with  appropriate  national  symbols,  contain- 
ing an  offering  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  They 
read  a  beautiful  address,  and  touched  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  inspiring  with  the  principles  of  emancipation 
the  Irish  nation,  whose  influence  in  our  land  is  becom- 
ing so  great.  Had  time  and  strength  permitted,  it  had 
been  my  purpose  to  visit  Ireland,  to  revisit  Scotland, 
and  to  see  more  of  England.     But  it  is  not  in  man  that 
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walketh  to  direct  his  steps.     And  now  came  parting, 
leave-taking,  last  letters,  notes,  and  messages. 

"  Thus,  almost  sadly,  as  a  chilt'  might  leave  its  home, 
I  left  the  shores  of  kind,  strong  Old  England,  —  the 
mother  of  ns  all." 


CHAPTER  XL 

HOME  AGAIN,  1853-185G. 

Anti-Slavery  Wohk.  —  Stirring  Times  in  the  United  States.  — 
Address  to  the  Ladies  of  Glasgow.  —  Appeal  to  the  Women 
OF  America.  —  Corkespondence  with  William  Llotd  Gahiii- 
SON.  —  The  Writing  of  "  Dred."  —  Farewell  Letter  from 
Georgiana  May,  — Second  Voyage  to  England. 


After  her  return  in  the  aiitumii  of  1853  from  her 
European  tour,  Mrs,  Stowe  threw  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  ffreat  strusfcrle  with  slavery.  Much  of  her 
time  was  oeeupied  in  distributing  over  a  wide  area  of 
country  the  Enghsh  gold  with  which  she  had  been  in- 
trusted for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  With  this 
money  she  assisted  in  the  redemption  of  slaves  whose 
cases  were  those  of  peculiar  hardsliipj  and  helped  estali- 
lish  them  as  free  men.  She  supported  anti-slavery 
lectures  wherever  they  w^ere  most  needed,  aided  in 
establishing  an<l  maintaining  anti-slavery  publications, 
founded  and  assisted  in  supporting  schools  in  which 
colored  people  might  be  taught  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  She  arranged  public  meet- 
ings, and  prepared  many  of  the  addresses  that  should  be 
delivered  at  them*  She  maintained  such  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  lettei's  received  and 
answered  by  her  Ijetween  1853  and  1856  w^ould  fill  vol- 
umes.    With  all  these  multifarious  interests,  her  chil- 
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dren  received  a  full  share  of  her  attentioiij  nor  were  her 
literary  activities  relaxed. 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  her  European 
tour,  her  experiences  were  piiblished  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  both  in  this  country  and  EngUind^  under  the 
title  of  **'  Sunny  Memories/'  She  also  revised  and 
elaborated  the  collection  of  sketches  which  had  been 
published  by  the  IIaii>ers  in  1843,  under  title  of  "  The 
Mayflowerj"  and  having  ptu'chased  the  plates  caused 
them  to  be  republished  in  1855  by  Phdlips  &  Stunp- 
son,  the  successors  of  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co,,  in  this 
couutryj  and  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co,  in  London. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  America,  feeling  that  she 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  friends  in  Scotland, 
w4iich  her  feeble  liealth  had  not  permitted  her  ade- 
quately to  express  while  with  them,  Mrs.  Stowe  ^vrote 
the  following  open  letter  :  — 

To  THE  Ladies'  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Glasgow  : 

Dear  Friaidsj  —  I  have  had  many  things  in  my 
mind  to  say  to  you,  wliich  it  was  my  hope  t^j  have  s^iid 
personallY,  but  w^hich  I  am  now  obliged  to  say  by  letter. 

I  liave  had  many  fears  that  you  must  have  thought 
our  intercourse,  during  the  short  time  that  I  was  in 
Glasgow,  quite  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  time  that  I  accepted  your  very  kind  in\4ta- 
tion,  I  was  in  tolerable  health,  and  supposed  that  I 
should  be  in  a  situation  to  enjoy  society,  and  mingle  as 
much  in  your  social  circles  as  you  might  desire. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engagement 
with  you,  I  was,  as  you  know%  confined  to  my  bed  with 
a  sickness  brought  on  by  the  exertion  of  getting  the 
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*'  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  through  the  press  dup- 
ing the  winter. 

In  everj"  part  of  the  world  the  story  of  "  Unele  Tom  *' 
had  awakened  sympathy  for  the  American  slave,  and 
consequently  in  every  part  of  the  world  the  story  of  his 
wrongs  had  been  denied  ;  it  had  been  asserted  to  be  a 
mere  work  of  romance,  and  I  was  charged  with  being 
the  slanderer  of  the  institutions  of  my  own  country.  I 
knew  that  if  I  shrank  fnmi  supporting  my  position,  tlie 
sympathy  which  tlie  work  had  excited  would  gradually 
die  out^  and  the  whole  thing  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  romantic  excitement  of  the  passions. 

Wlien  I  came  abroad,  I  liad  not  tlie  slightest  idea  of 
the  kind  of  reception  which  was  to  meet  me  in  England 
and  Scotland.  I  had  thought  of  something  invohdng 
considerable  wannth^  perhaps,  and  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
diality and  feeling  on  the  part  of  friends  ;  but  of  the 
general  extent  of  feeling  through  society,  and  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  would  be  pubUcly  expressed^  1  had, 
I  may  say,  no  conception. 

As  through  your  societj'  I  was  in^dted  to  your  coun- 
try, it  may  seem  proper  that  what  communication  I  have 
to  make  to  friends  in  England  and  Scotland  should  be 
made  through  you. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  the  question  will  probably 
arisi?  in  your  minds.  Have  the  recent  demonstrations  in 
Great  Britain  done  good  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  in 
America? 

The  first  result  of  those  demonstrations,  as  might 
ha\'e  l)een  expected,  was  an  intense  reaction.  Every 
kind  of  false^  evil,  and  malignant  rejiort  has  been  circu- 
lated by  mahcious  and  partisan  papers ;  and  if  there  is 
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any  blessing  in  having  all  manner  of  evil  said  against 
us  falsely,  we  have  seemed  to  be  in  a  fail*  way  to  come 
in  possession  of  it. 

The  sanction  which  was  given  in  this  matter  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  by  the  nobility  of  England  and 
Scotland,  has  been  regarded  and  treated  with  special 
rancor  ;  and  yet,  in  its  place,  it  has  been  particidarly 
important.  Withont  it  great  advantages  woukl  have 
been  taken  to  depreciate  the  value  of  ttie  national  testi- 
mony. The  value  of  this  testimony  in  particular  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  the  anti-slavery  cause  has 
been  treated  with  especial  contempt  by  the  leaders  of 
society  in  this  country,  and  every  attempt  made  to 
brand  it  with  ridicule. 

The  effect  of  maldng  a  cause  generally  unfashionable 
is  mnch  greater  in  this  world  than  it  ought  to  be.  It 
operates  veiy  powerfully  with  the  young  and  impressi- 
ble portion  of  the  conmiunity ;  therefore  Cassiua  M. 
Clay  very  well  said  with  regard  to  the  demonstration  at 
Stafford  House ;  *^  It  will  help  our  cause  by  rendering 
it  fasliionable." 

With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  anti-slavery 
causa  in  America,  I  thinkj  for  many  reasons,  that  it  has 
never  been  more  encouratrinsT'  It  is  encourasrin'r  in 
tilis  respect,  that  the  subject  is  now  fairly  up  for  in- 
quiry before  the  public  mind.  And  that  systematic 
effort  which  hcis  been  made  for  years  to  prevent  its 
bemg  discussed  is  proving  wholly  ineffectual. 

The  **  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '*  has  sold  exten- 
sively at  the  South,  following  in  the  wake  of  ''  Uncle 
Tom,"  Not  one  fact  or  statement  in  it  has  been  dis- 
proved as  yet.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  even  an  attempt 
to  disprove. 
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Tlie  "  North  American  Review,"  a  periodical  wliicli 
lias  never  been  favomble  to  the  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question  J  has  come  out  with  a  review  o£  ''  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin/'  in  whicb^  while  rating  the  hook  very  low  as  a 
work  of  artj  they  account  for  its  great  circulation  and 
success  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  true  picture  of  slavery. 
They  go  on  to  say  that  the  system  is  one  so  inherently 
abominable  that,  unless  slaveholders  shall  rouse  them- 
selves and  abolish  the  principle  of  chattel  ownership, 
they  can  no  longer  susbiin  themselves  under  tbe  con- 
tempt and  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  w^orld. 
What  are  the  slaveholders  to  do  when  this  is  the  best 
their  friends  and  supportei-s  can  say  for  them  ? 

I  regret  to  siiy  tliat  the  movements  of  Christian  de* 
nominations  on  this  subject  are  yet  greatly  beliind 
what  they  should  he.  Some  movements  have  been 
made  by  religious  bodies,  of  which  I  wdl  not  now 
speak  ;  but  as  a  general  thing  the  professed  Christian 
church  is  pushed  up  to  its  duty  by  the  world,  rather 
than  the  worhl  urged  on  by  the  church. 

The  colored  peojde  in  this  country  are  rapidly  rising 
in  every  respect.  I  shall  rerpiest  Frederick  Douglass 
to  send  you  the  printed  account  of  the  recent  colored 
convention.  It  wtndd  do  credit  to  any  set  of  men 
whatever,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  some  notice  taken  of 
it  in  the  papers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  time 
that  the  slanders  against  this  unhappy  race  should  be 
refuted,  and  it  should  be  seen  how,  in  spite  of  every 
social  and  political  oppression,  they  are  rising  in  tlie 
scale  of  humanity.  In  my  opinion  they  advance  quite 
as  fast  as  anv  of  the  foreijjn  races  which  have  found 
an  asylum  among  us. 
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May  God  so  guide  us  in  all  things  that  our  good  be 
not  evil  spoken  of,  and  that  we  be  left  to  defend  noth- 
ing which  is  opposed  to  his  glory  and  the  good  of 
man  1  Yours  in  all  sympathy, 

H.  B.  Stowb. 


During  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  agitation  (1853- 
54) J  Mi*s,  Stowe,  m  common  with  the  abolitionists  of 
the  North,  was  deeply  itii|*ressed  with  a  solemn  sense 
that  it  was  a  desperate  crisis  in  the  nation^s  history. 
She  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Chailes  Sum- 
ner and  other  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  time,  and 
kept  herself  informed  as  to  the  minutest  details  of  the 
struggle.  At  this  time  she  wTote  and  caused  to  be 
circulated  broadcast  the  follomug  appeal  to  the  women 
of  America  :  — 

"  The  ProWdence  of  God  has  brought  our  nation  to 
a  crisis  of  most  solenni  interest. 

"  A  question  is  now  pending  in  our  national  legisla- 
ture which  is  most  vitally  to  affect  the  temporal  and 
eternal  interests,  not  only  of  ourselves^  but  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  cluldren's  children  for  ages  yet  unborn. 
Through  our  nation  it  is  to  ailect  the  interests  of  lib- 
erty and  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 

"  Of  the  woes^  the  injustice,  and  the  misery  of  slavery 
it  is  not  needful  to  speak.  There  is  but  one  feeling 
and  one  opinion  upon  tliis  subject  among  us  all.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  mother  wdio  clasps  her  child  to  her 
breiist  wdio  would  ever  be  made  to  feci  it  right  that 
that  child  should  be  a  slave,  not  a  mother  among  us 
who  would  nut  rather  lay  that  child  in  its  grave. 

"  Nor  can  I  believe  that  thei-e  is  a  woman  so  un- 
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clii'istian  as  to  tMnk  it  right  to  inflict  upon  her  neigh- 
bor's child  what  she  would  consider  worse  than  death 
were  it  inflicted  upon  her  own*  I  do  not  beheve  there 
IS  a  wife  who  would  think  it  right  that  her  husband 
should  be  sold  to  a  trader  to  be  worked  aU  his  life 
without  wages  or  a  recognition  of  rights.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  husband  who  would  consider  it  right 
that  his  wife  should  be  regarded  by  hiw  the  property 
of  another  man.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  father  or 
mother  who  would  consider  it  right  were  they  forbid- 
den by  law  to  teach  their  children  to  read,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  brother  who  would  thnik  it  right  to 
have  liis  sister  held  as  property,  with  no  legal  defense 
for  her  personal  honor,  by  any  man  living. 

*^  All  this  is  inherent  in  slavery.  It  is  not  the  abuse 
of  slavery,  but  its  legal  nature.  And  there  is  not  a 
woman  in  the  United  States,  where  the  question  is  fairly 
put  to  her,  who  thinks  these  things  are  right, 

"  But  though  our  hearts  have 
there  have  been  many  things  tending  to  fetter  our 
hands,  to  perplex  our  efforts,  and  to  silence  our  voice. 
We  have  been  told  tluit  to  speak  of  it  was  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  stiites.  We  have  heard  of  promises 
and  compacts,  and  tlie  natural  expression  of  fecUng  has 
in  many  cases  been  repressed  by  an  appeal  to  those 
honorable  sentiments  which  respect  the  keeping  of 
engcigements, 

**  But  a  time  has  now  come  ivhen  the  subject  is  aris- 
ing under  quite  a  cUfferent  aspect, 

**  The  question  is  not  now,  shall  the  wrongs  of  slavery 
exist  as  they  have  within  their  own  territories,  but 
shall  we  permit  them  to  be  extended  all  o\'er  the  free 
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territories  of  the  United  States  ?  Shall  the  woes  and 
the  miseries  of  slaveiy  be  extended  over  a  region  of 
fair,  frecj  nnoccupied  territory  neiirly  equal  in  extent 
to  the  whole  of  the  free  States  ? 

^*  Nor  is  tluB  all !  This  is  not  the  last  thing  that  is 
expected  or  intended.  Shoidd  tliis  movement  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  silence,  shoidd  the  North  consent  to  this 
solemn  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
there  yet  remams  one  more  step  to  be  apprehended, 
namely,  the  legalizing  of  slavery  throughout  the  free 
States.  By  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
Lenimon  case,  it  may  be  declared  lawful  for  slave  prop- 
erty to  be  held  in  the  Northern  States.  Should  this 
come  to  pass,  it  is  no  more  improbable  that  there  may 
be  four  years  hence  slave  depots  in  New  York  city 
than  it  was  four  years  ago  that  the  South  would  pro* 
pose  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

"  Women  of  the  free  States  !  the  question  is  not 
shall  we  remonstrate  with  slavery  on  its  own  soil,  but 
are  we  wilhng  to  receive  slavery  into  the  free  States 
and  Territories  of  this  Union  ?  Sliall  the  whole  power 
of  these  United  Stat-es  go  into  the  hands  of  slavery? 
Shall  every  State  in  the  Union  be  thrown  open  to 
slavery  ?  This  is  the  possible  result  and  issue  of  the 
question  now  pending.  This  is  the  fearful  crisis  at 
which  we  stand. 

"  And  now  you  ask,  What  can  the  women  of  a  coun- 
try do  ? 

**  0  women  of  the  free  States !  what  did  your  brave 
mothers  do  in  the  days  of  our  Revolution  ?  Did  not 
liberty  in  those  days  feel  the  strong  impidse  of  woman's 
heart? 
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"  There  was  never  a  great  interest  agitating  a  com- 
munity where  woman's  influence  wtis  not  felt  for 
good  or  for  evil.  At  the  time  when  the  abolition  o£ 
the  slave-trade  was  convulsing  England^  women  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  laborers  to  that  great 
triumph  of  humaiuty.  The  women  of  England  refused 
to  receive  into  their  houses  the  sugar  raised  by  slaves. 
Seventy  thousand  families  thus  refused  the  use  of  sugar 
in  testimony  of  then*  abhorrence  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  produced.  At  that  time  women  were  un- 
wearied in  going  from  house  to  house  distiibuting 
books  and  tracts  upon  the  sulijectj  and  presenting  it 
clearly  and  forcibly  to  thousands  of  famihes  who  would 
otherwise  have  disregarded  it. 

**  The  women  all  over  England  ivere  associated  in 
corresponding  circles  for  prayer  and  labor.  Petitions 
to  the  government  were  prepared  and  signed  by  women 
of  every  station  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

**  Women  of  America  !  we  do  not  know  with  what 
thrilling  earnestness  the  hopes  and  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  fastened  upon  our  country,  and  how  intense 
is  the  desire  that  we  should  take  a  stand  for  universal 
liberty.  When  I  was  in  England,  although  I  distinctly 
stated  that  the  raising  of  money  was  no  part  of  my  ob- 
ject there,  it  was  actually  forced  upon  me  by  those  who 
coidd  not  resist  the  unpidse  to  do  soniething  for  tbis 
great  cause.  Nor  did  it  come  fri>m  the  well-to-tlo 
alone  ;  but  hundreds  of  most  affecting  letters  were 
received  from  poor  working  men  and  women,  who  in- 
closed small  sums  in  postage-stamps  to  be  devoted  to 
freeing  slaves. 

**  Nor  is  this  deep  feeling  confined  to  England  alone. 
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I  found  it  in  France,  Switzerlimd^  and  Germany.  Why- 
do  foreign  lands  regard  us  \?ith  this  Intensity  of  in- 
terest ?  Is  it  not  because  the  whole  world  looks  hope- 
fully toward  America  as  a  nation  especially  raised  by 
God  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  re- 
ligion ? 

"  There  has  been  a  universal  expectation  that  the 
next  step  taken  by  America  woidd  surely  be  one  that 
should  have  a  tendency  to  right  tliis  great  wrong. 
Those  who  are  struggling  for  civil  and  religious  hberty 
hi  Europe  speak  this  word  '  slavery '  in  sad  whispers,  as 
one  names  a  fault  of  a  revered  friend.  They  ciiu  scarce 
beheve  the  advertisements  in  American  papers  of  slave 
sales  of  men,  women,  and  children,  traded  like  cattle. 
Scarcely  can  they  ti'ust  their  eyes  when  they  read  the 
laws  of  the  slave  States,  and  the  decisions  of  their 
courts.  The  advocates  of  despotism  hold  these  things 
up  to  them  and  say :  '  See  what  cornea  of  republican 
liberty  ! '  Hitherto  the  answer  has  been,  *  America  is 
more  than  half  free,  and  she  ceitainly  iviU  in  time 
repudiate  slavery  altogether/ 

*^But  what  can  they  say  now  if,  jnst  as  the  great 
struggle  for  human  rights  is  commencing  thi'oughout 
Europe,  America  opens  all  her  Territoiies  to  the  most 
unmitigated  despotism  ? 

*'  WhUe  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  thus  moved 
on  the  subject  of  American  slavery,  shall  we  alone  re- 
main unmoved?  Shall  w^e,  the  wives,  mothers,  and 
sisters  of  America,  remain  content  with  inaction  in  such 
a  crisis  as  this  ? 

*^  The  first  duty  of  every  American  woman  at  this 
time  is  to  thoroughly  understand  the  subject  for  her- 
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self,  and  to  feel  that  she  is  bound  to  use  her  influence 
for  the  right.  Then  they  can  obtain  signatures  to 
petitions  to  our  national  legislature.  They  can  spread 
information  upon  this  vital  topic  throughout  their 
neighborhoods.  They  can  employ  lectui'ers  to  lay  the 
subject  before  the  people.  They  can  circulate  the 
speeches  of  their  members  of  Congress  that  bear  upon 
the  subject,  and  in  many  other  ways  they  can  secure  to 
all  a  full  understanding  of  the  present  position  uf  our 
country. 

"  Above  all,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  and  desirable 
that  we  should  make  this  subject  a  matter  of  earnest 
prayer.  A  conflict  is  now  began  between  the  forces 
of  Hberty  and  despotism  throughout  the  whole  world. 
We  who  are  Christians,  and  believe  in  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  know  that  fearful  convulsions  and  over- 
turnings  are  predicted  before  the  coming  of  Him  wiio 
is  to  rule  the  earth  in  righteousness.  How  important, 
then,  in  this  crisis,  that  all  who  believe  in  prayer  should 
retreat  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  ! 

*^  It  is  a  melancholy  but  unavoidable  result  of  such 
great  encounters  of  principle  that  they  tencl  to  de- 
generate into  sectional  and  personal  bitterness.  It  is 
this  liability  that  forms  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
affecting  features  of  the  crisis  now  presented.  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  conflict  which  will  try  men's  souls,  and 
strain  to  the  utmost  the  bonds  of  brotherly  union  that 
bind  this  nation  together. 

"  Let  us,  then^  pray  that  in  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion between  the  North  and  the  South  the  war  of  prin- 
ciple may  not  become  a  mere  sectional  conflict,  degen- 
erating into  the  encounter  of  physical  force.     Let  us 
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raise  our  hearts  to  Him  who  has  tlie  power  to  restrain 
the  wrath  of  merij  that  He  T^ill  avert  the  consequences 
that  our  suiB  as  a  nation  so  justly  deserve. 

"  There  are  many  noble  minds  in  the  South  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  machinations  of  their  political 
leaders,  and  whose  sense  of  honor  and  justice  is  out- 
raged by  this  proposition  equally  ivith  our  own.  While, 
then,  we  seek  to  sustain  the  cause  of  freedom  un waver- 
mgly^  let  us  also  bold  it  to  be  our  office  as  true  women 
to  moderate  the  acrimony  of  political  contest,  remem- 
beiinijr  that  the  slaveholder  and  the  slave  are  aUke  our 
brethren,  whom  the  law  of  God  commands  us  to  love  as 
ourselves. 

"For  the  sake,  then,  of  oiu*  dear  children,  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  country,  for  the  sake  of  outraged 
and  struggling  libei-ty  throughout  the  world,  let  every 
woman  of  America  now  do  her  duty,*' 

At  this  same  time  Mrs.  Stowe  found  herself  engaged 
in  an  active  correspondence  with  WilUam  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, much  of  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper,  the  "  Liberator/'  Late  in  1853  she  writes  to 
hmi :  — 


you, 


your  paper, 
an 


and 


in  some  meas- 


"  In  regard  to 
ure  your  party,  I  am  in  an  honest  embarrassment.  I 
sympathize  with  you  fully  in  many  of  your  positions. 
Others  I  consider  erroneous,  buitf ul  to  bbertj^  and  the 
progress  of  humanity*  Nevertheless,  I  believe  you  and 
those  who  support  them  to  be  lionest  and  conscientious 
in  your  course  and  opinions.  What  I  fear  is  that  your 
paper  will  take  from  poor  L^ncle  Tom  hia  Bible,  and 
give  him  nothing  in  its  place." 

To  this  Mr.  Garrison  answers  :  "  I  do  not  understand 
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why  tlie  imputation  is  thrown  upon  the  '  Liberator'  as 
teudins:  to  rob  Uncle  Tom  of  his  Bible.  I  know  of 
no  writer  in  its  pages  who  wishes  to  deprive  him  of  it, 
or  of  any  comfort  he  may  derive  from  it.  It  is  for  hiiu 
to  place  whatever  estimate  he  can  upon  it,  and  for  you 
and  me  to  do  the  same ;  but  for  neither  of  us  to  accept 
any  more  of  it  than  we  sincerely  believe  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  reason,  truth,  and  eternal  right.  How  much 
of  it  is  true  and  obligatory,  each  one  can  determine 
only  for  himself;  for  on  Protestant  ground  there  is  no 
room  for  papal  infallibility.  Ah  Christendom  professes 
to  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  volume,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  Christendom  is  by  the  ears  as  to  its  real 
teachings.  Surely  you  would  not  have  me  disloyal  to 
my  conscience.  How  do  you  prove  that  you  are  not 
trammeled  by  educational  or  traditional  notions  as  to 
the  entire  sanctity  of  the  book?  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  very  evident  that  you  are  not  free  in  spirit,  in  view 
of  the  apprehension  and  sorrow  you  feel  because  you 
find  your  conceptions  of  the  Bible  controverted  in  the 
^Liberator;  else  why  such  disApnetude  of  mind? 
*  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just.'  '* 
In  answer  to  this  Mrs.  Stowe  writes  :  — 

I  did  not  reply  to  your  letter  immediately,  because  I 
did  not  wish  to  speak  on  so  important  a  subject  unad- 
visedly, or  without  i> roper  thought  and  reflc*ction.  The 
greater  the  interest  mvolved  in  a  truth  the  more  care- 
ful, self-distrustfid,  and  patient  should  be  the  inquiry. 

I  would  not  attack  the  faith  of  a  heathen  without 
being  sure  I  had  a  better  one  to  put  in  its  place,  he* 
eaiLse,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  better  than  nothing.     I  notice 
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in  Mr.  Parker's  sermons  a  very  eloqiient  passage  on  the 
uses  and  influences  of  the  Bible.  He  considers  it  to 
embody  absolute  and  perfect  religion,  and  that  no  bet- 
ter mode  for  securing  present  and  eternal  happiness  can 
be  found  than  in  the  obedience  to  certain  reUgioiis  pre- 
cepts therein  recorded.  Ho  would  have  it  read  and 
circidated,  and  considers  it,  as  I  infer,  a  Christian  duty 
to  send  it  to  the  heathen,  the  slave,  etc.  I  presume 
you  agree  with  him. 

These  things  being  supposed  about  the  Bible  woidd 
certidnly  make  it  appear  that,  if  any  man  deems  it  his 
duty  to  lessen  its  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity, he  ought  at  least  to  do  so  in  a  cautious  and  rever- 
ential spirit,  with  humility  and  prayer. 

My  objection  to  the  mode  in  which  these  things  are 
handled  in  the  "  Liberator "  is  that  the  general  tone 
and  spirit  seem  to  me  the  reverse  of  this.  If  your 
paper  circulated  only  among  those  of  disciplined  and 
cultivated  minds,  skiUed  to  separate  truth  from  false- 
hood, knowing  where  to  go  for  evidence  and  how  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  you  raise,  I  should  feel  less  regret. 
But  your  name  and  benevolent  labors  have  given  your 
pa|>er  a  circulation  among  the  poor  and  lowly.  They 
have  no  means  of  investigating,  no  habits  of  reasoning. 
The  Bible,  as  they  at  present  understand  it,  is  doing 
them  great  good,  and  is  a  blessing  to  them  and  their 
families*  The  whole  tendency  of  your  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  lessen  their  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  Mnthout  giving  them  anything  in  its  place, 

I  have  no  fear  of  discussion  as  to  its  final  results  on 
the  Bible ;  my  only  regrets  are  for  those  human  bemgs 
whose  present  and  immortal  interests  I  think  compro- 
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mised  by  this  manner  of  discussion.  Discussion  of  the 
evidence  of  tlie  authenticity  and  inspiiation  of  the 
Bible  and  of  all  theology  will  come  more  and  more, 
and  I  rejoice  that  they  will.  But  I  think  they  must 
come,  as  all  successful  inquiiies  into  truth  must,  in  a 
calm,  thoughtful,  and  humble  spirit;  not  with  bold 
assertions,  hasty  generahzations,  or  passionate  appeals. 

I  appreciate  your  good  qualities  none  the  less  though 
you  differ  with  me  on  this  point.  I  believe  you  to  he 
honest  and  sincere.  In  Mr.  Parker's  works  I  have 
found  much  to  increase  my  respect  and  esteem  for  lihn 
as  a  man.  He  comes  to  results,  it  is  true,  to  which  it 
woidd  be  death  and  utter  despair  for  me  to  arrive  at. 
Did  I  believe  as  he  does  about  the  Bible  and  Jesus,  I 
were  of  all  creatures  most  miserable,  because  I  could 
not  love  God.  I  could  find  no  God  to  love.  I  would 
far  rather  never  have  been  born. 

As  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  own  that  my 
frankness  to  you  is  the  best  expression  of  my  confi- 
dence in  your  honor  and  nobleness.  Did  I  not  believe 
that  "  an  excellent  spirit  "  is  in  you,  I  woidd  not  take 
the  trouble  to  write  all  this.  If  in  any  points  in  this 
note  I  appear  to  have  misapprehended  or  done  you  in- 
justice, I  hope  you  will  candidly  let  me  know  where  and 
how.  Truly  your  friend, 

H.  B,  Stowe, 

In  addition  to  these  letters  the  following  extracts 
from  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Garrison  are  given  to 
show  in  what  respect  their  fields  of  labor  differed,  and 
to  present  an  idea  of  what  Mrs.  Stowe  was  doing  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  besides  writing  against  slavery :  — 
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Ai^DOVEK,  Mass,,  February  18, 1854. 

Deak  Friend,  —  I  see  and  sincerely  rejoice  in  the 
result  of  your  lecture  in  New  York.  I  ant  increasingly 
anxious  that  oil  who  hate  slavery  be  uniteclj  if  not  in 
fornij  at  least  in  fact,  —  a  unity  in  difference.  Our 
field  lies  in  the  church,  and  as  yet  I  differ  from  you  as 
to  what  may  be  done  and  hoped  there.  Brother  Ed- 
ward (Beecher)  has  written  a  sermon  that  goes  to  tlie 
TGry  root  of  the  decUne  of  moral  feeling  in  the  church. 
As  soon  as  it  can  be  got  ready  for  the  press  I  shall 
have  it  printed,  and  shall  send  a  copy  to  every  minister 
ill  the  country. 

Our  lectures  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  a 
pressure  of  new  business  brought  upon  us  by  the 
urgency  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  question.  Since  we 
began,  however,  brother  Edward  has  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  visitingj  consultation,  and  efforts  the  result  of 
which  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public.  We  are  try- 
ing to  secure  a  universal  arousing  of  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  Bacon's  letter  is  noble.  You  must  think  so.  It 
has  been  sent  to  every  member  of  Congress.  Dr. 
Kirk's  sermon  is  an  advance,  and  his  congregation 
warmly  seconded  it.  Now,  my  good  friend,  be  willing 
to  see  that  the  chnrcli  is  better  than  yon  have  thought 
it.  Be  not  unwilling  to  see  some  good  symptoms,  and 
hope  that  even  those  who  see  not  at  all  at  first  will 
gain  as  they  go  on.  I  am  acting  on  the  conviction 
that  you  h>ve  the  cause  better  tlian  self.  If  anything 
can  be  done  now  advantageously  by  the  aid  of  money, 
let  me  know.  God  has  given  me  some  power  in  this 
way,  though  I  am  too  feeble  to  do  much  otherwise. 
Y'ours  for  the  cause,  H.  B.  Stowb* 
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Although  the  demand  was  very  great  upon  Mrs. 
Stowe  for  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  many  of 
which  she  managed  to  write  in  ISS-ir-SS,  she  had  in 
her  mind  at  this  time  a  new  book  which  should  be 
hi  many  respects  the  complement  of  ^^  Uncle  Tom*8 
Cabin."  In  preparing  her  Key  to  the  latter  work,  she 
had  collei  ted  much  new  material.  In  1855,  therefore, 
and  during  the  spring  of  1856,  she  foimd  time  to 
weave  these  hitherto  unused  facts  into  the  story  of 
"  Dred."  In  her  preface  to  the  English  etlition  of  this 
book  she  writes  :  — 

'*'  The  author's  object  in  this  hook  is  to  show  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  slavery  on  society  ;  the  various  social  dis- 
advantages which  it  brings,  even  to  its  most  favored 
advocates ;  the  shiftlessness  and  misery  and  backward 
tendency  of  all  the  economical  arrangements  of  slave 
States ;  the  retrograding  of  good  families  into  povei'tj^ ; 
the  deterioration  of  land ;  the  worse  demoralization  of 
all  classes,  from  the  aristocratic,  tyrannical  planter  to 
the  oppressed  and  poor  white,  which  is  the  result  of  tlie 
introduction  of  slave  labor. 

*'  It  is  also  an  object  to  display  the  corruption  of 
Christianity  which  arises  from  the  same  source ;  a  cor- 
ruption that  has  gradually  lowered  the  standard  of  the 
church,  North  and  South,  and  been  productive  of  more 
infidehty  than  the  works  of  all  the  encyclopaedists  put 
together/' 

The  story  of  "  Dred  "  was  suggested  by  the  famous 
negro  insurrection,  led  by  Nat  Turner,  in  Eastern  VU*- 
ginia  in  1831,  In  this  affair  one  of  the  principal  par- 
ticipators was  named  "  Dred."  An  interesting  mcident 
connected  with  the  writing  of  "  Dred  "  is  vividly  remem- 
bered by  Mrs.  Stowe's  daughters. 
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One  sultry  summer  night  there  arose  a  terrific  thun- 
der-storm,  with  continuous  flashes  oi  lightning  and 
incessant  rumbliiig  and  muttering  of  thunder^  every 
now  and  then  breaking  out  into  shai-p,  crashing  reports 
followed  by  torrents  of  rain. 

The  two  young  giilsj  trembling  with  fear,  groped 
their  way  down-stiiirs  to  their  mother's  room,  and  on 
entering  found  her  lying  quietly  in  bed  awake,  and 
calndy  watching  the  storm  from  the  windows,  the  shades 
being  up.  She  expressed  no  surprise  on  seeing  them, 
but  said  that  she  had  not  been  herself  in  the  least 
frightened,  though  intensely  interested  in  watching  the 
storm.  ^^  I  have  been  writing  a  description  of  a  thun- 
der-storm for  my  book,  and  I  am  watching  to  see  if  I 
need  to  correct  it  in  any  particular."  Our  readers  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  she  had  so  well  described  a 
storm  from  memory  that  even  this  \^\^d  object-lesson 
brought  with  it  no  new  suggestions.  This  scene  is  to 
be  found  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  *'  Dred,"  — 
"  Life  in  the  Swamps." 

*'  The  day  had  been  sultiy  and  it  was  now  an  hour 
or  two  past  midnight,  when  a  tbundei'-Btorm,  which  had 
long  been  gathei'ing  and  muttering  iu  the  disttmt  sky, 
began  to  develop  its  forces.  A  low,  shivering  sigh 
crept  through  the  woods,  and  swayed  in  weird  wliist- 
lings  the  tops  of  the  pines ;  and  shaq)  arrows  of  light- 
ning came  glittering  down  among  the  branches,  as  if 
sent  from  the  bow  of  some  warlike  angel.  An  army 
of  heavy  clouds  swept  in  a  moment  across  the  moon ; 
then  came  a  broad,  dazzling,  Vdinding  sheet  of  flame." 

What  particularly  unpressed  Mrs,  Stowe's  daughters 
at  the  time  was  their  mother's  perfect  calmness,  and  the 
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minute  study  of  the  storm*  She  was  oo  the  alert  to 
detect  anything  which  might  lead  her  to  correct  her 
description. 

Of  this  new  story  Charles  Summer  wrote  from  the 
senate  cliamber :  — 

My  dear  Mbs*  Stowe,  —  I  am  rejoiced  to  leam, 
from  your  exceUent  sister  here,  that  you  are  occupied 
with  another  tale  exposing  slavery,  I  feel  that  it  vnll 
act  directly  upon  pending  questions,  and  help  us  in  our 
struggle  for  Kansas,  and  also  to  overthrow  the  slave- 
oligarchy  in  the  coming  Presidential  election.  We 
need  your  help  at  once  in  our  struggle. 

Ever  sincerely  yours,  Chables  Sumner, 

Having  finished  this  second  great  story  of  slavery,  in 
the  early  summer  of  1856  Mrs.  Stowe  decided  to  'visit 
Europe  again,  in  search  of  a  niueh-needed  rest.  She 
also  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  secure  the 
English  right  to  her  book,  which  she  had  failed  to  do 
on  ''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 

Just  before  sailing  she  received  the  following  touch- 
ing letter  from  her  life-long  friend,  Georgiana  May. 
It  is  the  last  one  of  a  series  that  extended  without 
interruption  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  as  such 
has  been  carefuUy  cherished :  — 

Ocean  House,  Groton  Point,  July  26,  1856. 
Dear  Hattie,  —  Very  likely  it  is  too  late  for  me  to 
come  with  my  modest  knock  to  your  study  door,  and 
ask  to  be  taken  in  for  a  moment,  but  I  do  so  want  to 
hlem  you  Ijcfore  you  go,  and  I  have  not  been  well 
enough  to  write  until  to-day.      It  seems  just  as  if  I 
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could  not  let  you  go  till  I  have  seen  once  more  your 
face  in  the  Hesh,  for  gieat  uncertainties  hang  over  my 
future.  One  things  however,  is  certain  :  whichever  of 
us  two  gets  first  to  the  farther  shore  of  the  great  ocean 
between  us  and  the  unseen  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  at 
liand  to  welcouie  the  other.  It  is  not  poetry,  but  sol- 
emn verity  between  us  that  we  shuU  meet  again* 

But  there  is  nothing  mot'bid  or  morblfiv  going  into 
these  few  lines.  I  have  made  "Old  TilF's"  aequahit- 
ance.  He  is  a  verity,  —  w  ill  stand  up  with  Uncle  Tom 
and  Topsy,  pieces  of  negro  property  you  will  be  guilty 
of  holding  after  you  are  dead.  Very  likely  your  chil- 
dren may  be  selhng  them. 

Hattie,  I  rejoice  over  this  completed  work.  Another 
work  for  God  and  your  generation,  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  come  out  of  it  alive,  that  you  have  plea^sure 
in  prospect,  that  you  ^'  walk  at  liberty  "  and  have  done 
with  **  fits  of  languisliing,"  Perhaps  some  day  I  shall 
be  set  fiee,  but  the  prospect  does  not  look  promising, 
except  as  I  have  full  faith  that  "  the  Good  Man  above 
is  looking  on  J  and  wiU  bring  it  all  round  right"  Still 
''  heart  and  flesh  ''  both  "  fail  me."  He  will  be  the 
**  strength  of  my  heart,'*  and  I  never  seem  to  doubt 
"  my  portion  forever." 

If  I  never  speak  to  you  again,  this  is  the  farewell 
utterance.  Yours  truly, 

Georgian  A, 


Mrs.  Stowe  was  accompanied  on  this  second  trip  to 
Europe  by  her  husband,  her  two  eldest  daughters,  her 
son  Henry,  and  her  sister  Mary  (Mrs.  Perkins).  It 
was  a  pleasant  summer  voyage,  and  was  safely  accom- 
plijshed  without  special  incident. 
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DEED,   185e. 
Second  Vkit  to  England.  —  A  Glimpse  at  the  Queek,  —  The 

Duke  of  AbGYLL  and  InVERARY.  —  EaKLV  CORREfiPONDtNCE  WITU 

Lady  Bykon,  —  1>lin robin  Castle  and  its  Inmates,  —  A  Visit 
TO  Stoke  Park.  — *  Lord  Dl^fferin.  —  Charles  Kingbley  at 
Home.  —  Paris  Revisited.  —  Madamk  Mom-'a  Receptions. 

After  reaching  England,  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, 1856,  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  husband  spent  some 
days  in  London  completing  arrangements  to  have  an 
English  edition  of  **  Dred  "  published  by  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  Professor  Stowe's  duties  in  America  being 
very  pressing,  he  had  intended  returning  at  once,  but 
was  detained  for  <i  short  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  letter  written  by  him  from  Glasgow,  August 
29,  to  a  friend  in  America  :  — 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  finished  my  business  in  London 
on  Wednesday,  and  intended  to  return  by  the  Liver- 
pool steamer  of  to-morrow,  hut  find  that  every  berth 
on  that  line  is  engaged  mitO  the  3d  of  October,  We 
therefore  came  here  yesterday,  and  I  shall  take  passage 
in  the  steamer  New  York  from  this  port  next  Tuesday. 
We  have  received  a  special  invitation  to  visit  Inverary 
Castle^  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argjll,  and  yesterday 
we  had  just  the  very  pleasantest  little  intervnew  with 
the  Queen  that  ever  was.     None  of  the  formal,  draw- 
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mg^roonij  breathless  receptions,  bnt  Just  an  accidentiil, 
done-on-puq)use  meeting  at  a  railway  station^  while  on 
our  way  to  Scotland, 

The  Queen  seemed  really  delighted  to  see  my  wife, 
and  remarkably  glad  to  see  me  for  her  siike.  She 
pointed  us  out  to  Prince  Albert,  who  made  two  most 
gracious  bows  to  my  %vife  and  two  to  me,  whUe  the  four 
royal  children  stared  their  big  blue  eyes  abnost  out 
looking  at  the  little  authoress  of  ^'  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin/' 
Colonel  Grey  handed  tlie  Queen,  with  my  wife's  comph- 
menta,  a  copy  of  the  new  book  (**  Dred  *').  She  took  one 
volume  herself  and  handed  the  other  to  Prince  Albert, 
and  they  were  soon  both  very  busy  reading.  She  is  a 
real  nice  httle  body  with  exceedingly  pleasant,  kindly 
manners. 

I  expect  to  be  in  Natick  the  last  week  in  September, 
God  bless  you  all- 

G.  E.  Stowe. 

After  her  husband's  departure  for  the  United  States, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  with  her  son  Henry,  her  two  eldest  daugli- 
ters,  and  her  sister  Mary  (Mrs.  Perkins )j  accepted  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  invitation  to  visit  the  Highlands.  Of 
this  \4sit  we  catch  a  pleasant  glhnpse  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Professor  Stowe  dui'ing  its  continuance,  wliich  is 
as  follows :  — 


iN'VERAJir  Castle,  September  6,  1856, 

My  dear  HiTSBANTi,  —  We  have  been  now  a  week 
in  this  delicious  place,  enjoying  the  finest  skies  and 
scenery,  the  utmost  of  kind  hospitiility.  From  Loch 
Goil  we  took  the  coach  for  Inverary,  a  beautiful  drive 
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of  about  two  Iiotirs.  We  had  seats  on  the  outside,  and 
the  driver  John,  Kke  some  of  the  White  Mountain  guides, 
was  fuU  of  song  and  story,  and  local  tradition.  He 
spoke  Scotch  and  Gaelic,  recited  ballads,  and  sung  songs 
■ttdth  great  gusto.  Mary  and  the  girls  stopped  iu  a  little 
inn  at  St.  Catherine's,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Fine,  whUe 
Henry  and  I  took  steamboat  for  Inverarj^,  where  we 
found  the  duchess  waiting  in  a  carriage  for  us,  with 
Lady  Emma  Campbell.  •  .  . 

The  conmiou  routine  of  the  day  here  is  as  follows : 
We  rise  about  half  past  eight.  About  half  past  nine 
we  all  meet  hi  the  dining-hall,  where  the  servants  are 
standing  hi  a  hue  down  one  side,  and  a  row  of  cliak's 
for  guests  and  visitors  occupies  tlie  other.  The  duchess 
with  her  nine  children,  a  perfectly  beautiful  httle  flock, 
sit  together.  The  duke  reads  the  Bible  and  a  prayer, 
and  pronounces  the  benediction.  After  that,  breakfast 
is  served,  —  a  very  hearty,  hifonnal,  cheerful  meal,  — 
and  after  that  come  walks,  or  (hives,  or  fishhig  parties, 
till  lunch  time,  and  then  more  drives,  or  anythmg  else : 
everybody,  in  shoii,  doing  what  he  likes  till  half  past 
seven,  which  is  the  dinner  hour.  After  that  we  have 
coffee  and  tea  in  the  evening. 

The  first  morning,  the  duke  took  me  to  see  his  mine 
of  nickel  silver.  We  had  a  long  and  beautiful  drive, 
and  tiilked  about  everything  in  literature,  religion, 
morals,  and  the  temperance  movement,  about  which  last 
he  is  in  some  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  not  in- 
clining, I  think,  to  have  it  pressed  yet,  though  feeling 
there  is  need  of  doing  something. 

If  "  Dred  "  has  as  good  a  sale  in  America  as  it  is 
likely  to  have  in  England,  we  shall  do  well*     There  is 
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such  a  demand  that  they  Iiad  to  placard  the  shop  win* 
dows  in  Glasgow  with,  — 


'  To  prevent  dtsappointment, 

*  Dred  ' 

Not  to  l>e  had  till/'  etc. 


Everybody  is  after  it,  and  the  prospect  is  of  an  enor- 
mous sale. 

God,  to  whom  I  prayed  night  and  day  while  I  was 
writing  the  book,  has  heard  me,  and  given  us  of  worldly 
goods  more  than  I  asked.  I  feel,  therefore,  a  desii*e  to 
"  walk  softly,"  and  inquire,  for  what  has  He  so  trusted 
us? 

Every  day  I  am  more  charmed  with  the  duke  and 
duchess  ;  they  are  sbuple-hearted,  frank,  natunil,  full 
of  feeUng,  of  piety,  and  good  sense.  They  certainly 
are,  apai-t  from  any  considerations  of  rank  or  position, 
most  interesting  and  noble  people-  The  duke  laughed 
heartily  at  many  things  1  told  him  of  our  Andover 
theological  tactics,  of  your  preaching,  etc. ;  but  I  think 
he  is  a  smcere,  earnest  Christian. 

Our  American  politics  form  the  daily  topic  of  in- 
terest. The  late  movements  in  Congress  are  discussed 
with  gi^eat  warmth,  and  every  morning  the  papers  are 
watched  for  new  detiiils. 

I  must  stop  now,  as  it  is  Lite  and  we  are  to  leave 
here  early  to-morrow  morning.  We  are  going  to  Staffa, 
lona,  the  Pass  of  Glencoe,  and  finally  through  the  Cal- 
edonian Canal  up  to  Dunrobin  Castle,  where  a  large 
party  of  all  sorts  of  interesting  people  are  gathered 
around  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Affectionately  yours,  Habriet. 
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From  Diinrobin  Castle  one  of  his  daughters  wiites 
to  Professor  Stowe :  "  We  spent  live  most  deUghtfiil 
days  at  Inverary,  and  were  so  sorry  you  could  not  be 
there  with  us.  From  there  Ave  went  to  Oban,  and  spent 
several  days  sight-seemgj  finally  reaching  Inverness  by 
way  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  Here,  to  our  surprise, 
we  found  our  rooms  at  the  hotel  all  prepared  for  us. 
The  next  morning  we  left  by  post  for  Dunrobiuj  which 
is  fifty-nine  miles  from  Inverness.  At  the  borders  of 
the  duke's  estate  we  found  a  delightfidly  comfortable 
carriage  awaiting  us,  and  before  we  had  gone  much 
farther  the  postilion  announced  that  the  duchess  was 
coming  to  meet  us.  Sure  euouglij  as  we  looked  up  the 
road  we  saw  a  fine  cavalcade  approaching*  It  eonsLsted 
of  a  splendid  eoach-and-four  (in  which  sat  the  duchess) 
with  liveried  postilions,  and  a  number  of  outriders,  one 
of  whom  rode  in  front  to  clear  the  way.  The  duchess 
seemed  perfectly  delighted  to  see  mamma,  and  taking 
her  into  her  own  carriage  dashed  off  towards  the  castle, 
we  following  on  behind," 

At  Donrobin  Mrs,  Stowe  found  awaitinjr  her  the  fol- 
lowing  note  from  her  friend,  Lady  Byron  :  — 

London,  September  10, 1856* 
Your  book,  dear  Mrs,  Stowe,  is  of  the  *'  httle  leaven  " 
kind,  and  must  prove  a  great  moral  force,  —  perhaps  not 
manifestly  so  much  as  secretly,  and  yet  I  can  hardly 
conceive  so  much  power  without  immediate  ami  sensible 
effects ;  only  there  will  be  a  strong  disposition  to  resist 
on  the  pail  of  all  the  hollow-heailed  professors  of 
religion,  whose  heathenisms  you  so  unsparingly  expose. 
They  have  a  class  feeling  like  others.     To  the  young, 
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and  to  those  who  do  not  reflect  iiuich  on  wliat  is  offered 
to  their  belief,  you  will  do  great  good  by  showing  how 
spiritual  food  is  adulterated.  The  Bread  from  Heaven 
is  in  the  same  case  as  baker's  bread.  I  feel  tliat  one 
perusal  is  not  enough.  It  is  a  "  mine/'  to  use  your  own 
simile.  If  there  is  truth  in  what  I  heard  Lord  Byron 
say,  that  works  of  fiction  Iwed  only  by  the  amount  of 
truth  which  they  contained^  your  story  is  sure  of  long 
life,  .  •  . 

I  Imow  now,  more  than  before,  how  to  value  tom- 
muuiou  with  you. 

With  liind  regards  to  yoiu*  family, 
Yours  affectionately, 

A,  T.  Noel  Byrox. 

From  this  pleasant  abiding-place  Mrs,  Stowe  writes 
to  her  husband  :  — 

Dun  ROBIN  Cabtle,  September  h%  ISoG. 

My  dear  Husband,  —  Everything  here  is  like  a 
fairy  story.  The  place  is  beautiful !  It  is  the  most 
perfect  combination  of  architectural  and  poetic  ramanee, 
with  home  comfort.  The  people,  too,  are  charming.  We 
have  here  Mr.  Labouchere,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  Lady 
Mary  his  wife,  —  I  like  him  very  much,  and  her,  too,  — 
Kingsley's  brother,  a  very  entei-taining  man,  and  to- 
morrow Lord  Ellsmere  is  expected.  I  wish  you  coidd 
be  here,  for  I  am  sure  yon  would  like  it.  Life  is  so 
quiet  and  sincere  and  friendly,  that  you  would  feel  more 
as  if  you  had  come  at  the  hearts  of  these  people  than 
in  Lcmdon. 

The  Sutlierland  estiite  looks  like  a  garden.  We 
stopped  at  the   town  of   Frain,  four  miles  before  %ve 
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readied  Sutherlandsliire,  where  a  crowd  of  well-to-ilo, 
nice-looking  people  g-athered  around  the  carriage,  and 
as  we  drove  off  gave  three  cheers.  This  was  better 
than  I  expected,  and  looks  well  for  their  opinion  of  my 
\iews. 

"^  Dred  "  is  selling  over  here  wonderfuUy.  Low  says, 
with  all  the  means  at  his  conmiand,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  meet  the  demand.  He  sold  fifty  thousand  in  two 
weeks,  and  probably  will  sell  as  many  more. 

I  am  showered  with  letters,  private  and  printed,  in 
which  the  only  difficulty  is  to  know  what  the  writers 
would  be  at,  I  see  evidently  happiness  and  prosperity 
all  tlu^ongh  the  line  of  this  estate.  I  see  the  duke 
giving  liis  thought  and  time,  and  spending  the  whole 
income  of  tliis  estate  in  improvements  upon  it,  I  see 
the  duke  and  duchess  evidently  beloved  wherever  they 
move.  I  see  them  most  amiable,  most  Christian,  most 
considerate  to  everybody.  The  writers  of  the  letters 
admit  the  goodness  of  tlie  duke,  but  denounce  the  sys- 
tem, and  beg  me  to  observe  its  effects  for  myself,  I  do 
observe  that,  compared  with  any  other  part  of  the  High- 
lands, Sutherland  is  a  garden.  I  observe  well-clothed 
people,  thriving  lands,  healthy  children,  fine  school' 
houses,  and  all  that, 

Henrj^  was  invited  to  the  tenants'  dinner,  where  he 
excited  much  amusement  by  pledging  every  toast  in 
fair  water,  as  he  has  done  invariably  on  all  occasions 
since  he  has  been  here. 

The  duchess,  last  night,  showed  me  her  copy  of 
"  Dred,''  m  which  she  has  marked  what  most  struck  or 
pleased  her.  I  begged  it,  and  am  going  to  send  it  to 
you.     She  said  to  me  this  morning  at  breakfast,  "  The 
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Queen  says  that  she  began  '  Drecl  *  the  very  minute  she 
got  it,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  it." 

She  bought  a  copy  of  Lowell's  poems^  and  begged 
me  to  mark  the  best  ones  for  her ;  so  if  you  see  him, 
tell  bim  that  we  have  been  reading  him  together.  She 
is,  taking  her  all  in  all,  one  of  the  noblest-appointed 
women  1  ever  saw ;  real  old,  genuine  English,  sucli  as 
one  reads  of  in  history ;  full  of  nobilityj  courage^  ten- 
derness, and  zeal.  It  does  me  good  to  hear  her  read 
prayers  daily,  as  she  does,  in  the  midst  of  her  servants 
and  guests,  with  a  manner  full  of  grand  and  noble  ieA- 
ing. 

Thursday  3formnff,  Sej^t ember  25.  We  were 
obliged  to  get  up  at  half  past  five  the  morning  we 
left  Dunrobin,  an  effort  when  one  does  n't  go  to  bed 
tUl  one  oV'lock.  We  found  breakfast  laid  for  us  in  the 
library,  and  before  we  had  quite  finished  the  duehess 
came  in.  Our  startitig  off  was  quite  an  imposing  sight. 
First  came  the  duke's  landau,  in  which  were  Mary,  the 
did^e,  and  myself ;  then  a  carriage  in  which  were  Eliza 
and  Hatty,  and  finc'dly  the  carriage  which  we  had  hired, 
with  Henry,  our  baggage,  and  Mr,  Jackson  (the  duke's 
secretary).  The  gardener  sent  a  fresh  bouquet  for 
each  of  us,  and  there  was  such  a  leave-taking,  as  if  we 
were  old  and  dear  friends.  We  did  really  love  them,  and 
had  no  doubt  of  their  love  for  us. 

The  duke  rode  with  us  as  far  as  Dornach,  wliere  he 
showed  us  the  cathedral  beneath  which  his  ancestors 
are  buried,  and  where  is  a  statue  of  his  father,  similar 
to  one  the  tenants  have  erected  on 
hill  in  the  neighborhood. 

We  also  saw  the  prison,  which  had  but  two  inmates, 
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and  the  old  castle,  Here  the  duke  took  leave  of  us, 
and  taking  our  own  carriag^e  we  crossed  the  ferry  and 
continued  on  our  way.  After  a  very  bad  night's  rest 
at  Inverness,  in  consequence  of  the  town's  being  so  full 
of  people  attending  some  Highland  games  that  Tve 
could  have  no  places  at  the  hotel,  and  after  a  weary 
ride  m  the  rain,  we  came  into  Aberdeen  Friday  night. 

Tu-niorrow  we  go  on  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  hope  to 
meet  a  letter  from  you.  The  last  I  heard  from  Low, 
he  had  sold  sixty  thousand  of  "  Dred/'  and  it  was  still 
selHug  well,  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  America  how 
it  goes.  The  critics  scold,  and  whiffle,  and  dispute 
about  it,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  success,  so  the 
**  Times  "  says,  with  much  coughing,  hemming,  and 
standing  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  If 
the  **  Times "  were  sure  we  shoidd  beat  in  the  next 
election,  "  Dred  "  would  go  up  in  the  scale  ;  but  as  long 
as  there  is  that  uncertainty,  it  has  first  one  line  of 
praise,  and  then  one  of  bUime. 

Henry  Stowe  returned  to  America  in  October  to  en- 
ter Dartmouth  College,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  pur- 
sued their  way  southward,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  f oUow- 
ing  lettei's :  — 

City  of  York,  October  10,  1830. 

Dear  Husbaxd,  —  Henry  will  tell  you  all  about  our 
journey,  and  at  present  I  have  but  little  tiuie  for  de- 
tails. I  received  your  first  letter  with  great  joy,  relief, 
and  gratitiule,  first  to  God  for  restoring  your  health 
and  sti*ength,  and  then  to  you  for  so  good,  long,  and 
refreshing  a  letter, 

Henry,  I  ho|>e,  comes  home  with  a  serious  deterniina' 
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tion  to  do  well  and  be  a  comfort.  Seldom  has  a  young 
man  seen  what  he  has  in  this  jonrney^  or  made  more 
valuable  friends. 

Since  we  left  Aberdeen,  from  which  place  my  last 
was  mailed,  we  have  visited  in  Edinburgh  with  abound- 
ing deUght;  thence  yesterday  to  Newcastle,  Last 
night  attended  service  in  Durham  Cathedral,  and  after 
that  came  to  York,  whence  we  send  Henry  to  Liver* 
pouL 

I  send  you  letters,  etc.,  by  him.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  *'Dred'*  sold  in  four  weeks  I  After  that 
who  cares  what  critics  say?  Its  success  in  England 
has  been  complete,  so  far  as  sale  is  concerned.  It  is 
very  bitterly  attacked,  both  from  a  Hterary  and  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  The  ^*  Record  "  is  down  upon  it 
with  a  cartload  of  solemnity  ;  the  '*  Athenseum  "  with 
waspish  spite  ;  the  *^  Edinburgh  "  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  say  that  the  author  knows  nothing  of  the  society  she 
describes  ;  but  yet  it  goes  everpv  here,  is  read  every- 
where, and  Mr.  Low  says  that  he  puts  the  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  thousand  to  press  confidently.  The  fact 
that  so  many  good  judges  like  it  better  than  *^*  Uncle 
Tom  "  is  success  enough. 

In  my  journal  to  Henry,  which  you  may  look  for 
next  week,  you  ^ill  learn  how  I  have  heen  very  near 
the  Queen,  and  formed  acquaintance  with  divers  of 
her  lords  and  ladies,  and  beard  all  she  has  said  about 
"  Dred  ; "  how  she  prefers  it  to  "  Uncle  Tom,"  how  she 
inquired  for  you,  and  other  matters. 

Till  then,  I  am,  as  ever,  your  alfectionate  wife, 
.  H.  B,  Stowe, 
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After  leaving  York,  Mrs*  Stowe  and  her  party  spent 
a  day  or  two  at  Carlton  Rectoryj  on  the  edge  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  in  which  they  enjoyed  a  most  dehghtfid 
picnic.  From  there  they  were  to  travel  to  London  by 
way  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  of  this  journey  Mrs. 
Stowe  writes  as  follows  to  her  son  Henry  :  — 

**  The  next  morning  we  were  indnced  to  send  our 
things  to  Loudon,  being  assured  by  Mr.  G.  that  he 
would  dispatch  them  immediately  with  some  thhigs  of 
his  own  that  were  going,  and  that  they  should  ceitainly 
await  us  upon  our  arrival-  In  one  respect  it  was  well 
for  us  that  we  thus  rid  ourselves  of  the  trouble  of  look- 
mg  after  them,  for  I  never  saw  such  blind,  confusmg 
arrangements  as  tliese  English  railroads  have. 

**  When  we  were  set  down  at  the  place  where  we 
were  to  change  for  Warwick,  we  were  informed  that 
probably  the  train  had  gone.  At  any  rate  it  could 
only  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  station.  You 
might  naturally  think  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk 
across  to  the  other  side.  No,  indeed  !  We  had  to  as- 
cend a  flight  of  stairs,  go  through  a  sort  of  tubular 
bridge,  and  down  another  pair  of  stairs.  When  we  got 
there  the  guard  said  the  train  was  just  about  to  start, 
and  yet  tlie  ticket  office  was  closed.  We  tried  the  door 
in  vain.  *  You  must  huny,'  said  the  guard,  *  How 
can  we  ? '  said  I,  *  when  we  can^t  get  tickets.'  He  went 
and  tluunped,  and  at  last  roused  the  dormant  intelli- 
gence inside.  We  got  our  tickets,  ran  for  dear  life, 
got  in,  and  then  waited  ten  viimites !  Arrived  at 
Warwick  we  had  a  very  cbarming  time,  and  after  seeing 
aD  there  was  to  see  we  took  cars  for  Oxford. 

**  The  next  day  we  tried  to  see  Oxford,     You  caa 
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have  no  idea  of  it.  Call  it  a  college !  it  is  a  city  of 
colleges,  —  a  mountain  of  museums,  colleges,  halls, 
courts,  parks,  chapels,  lecture-rooms.  Out  of  twenty- 
four  colleges  we  saw  only  three.  We  saw  enough,  how- 
ever, to  show  us  that  to  explore  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
would  take  a  week.  Then  we  came  away,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  found  ourselves  in  London, 

'*  It  was  diipping  and  raining  here,  for  aU  the  world, 
just  as  it  did  when  we  left ;  but  we  found  a  cosy  little 
parlor,  papered  with  cheerful  crimson  paper,  Uglited  by 
a  coal-fire,  a  neat  little  supper  laid  out,  and  the  Misses 
Low  waituig  for  us.     Was  n't  it  nice  ? 

"  We  are  expecting  our  baggage  to-night.  Called  at 
Sampson  Low's  store  to-day  and  found  it  full  every* 
where  of  red  *  Dreds.'  '* 

Upon  reaeliing  London  Mrs.  Stowe  found  the  follow- 
ing note  fi'om  Lady  Byron  awaiting  her :  — 

Oxford  House,  October  15, 1856. 

Dear  Mrs.  Stowe,  —  The  newspapers  represent 
you  as  returning  to  London,  but  I  cannot  wait  for  the 
chance,  slender  I  fear,  of  seeing  you  there,  for  I  \mh 
to  consult  yon  on  a  point  admitting  but  of  little  delay. 
Feeling  that  the  sufferers  in  Kansas  have  a  claim  not 
only  to  sympathy,  but  to  the  ex|*ression  of  it,  I  msh  to 
send  them  a  donation.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
know  what  is  the  best  application  of  money  and  what 
the  safest  channeh  Presuniing  that  you  will  approve 
the  object,  I  ask  you  to  tell  me.  Perhaps  you  would 
undei'tiike  the  transmission  of  my  i£50.  My  present 
residence,  two  miles  beyond  Richmond,  is  opposite.  I 
have  watched  for  instructions  of  your  course  with  warm 
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interest.     The  sale  of  your  book  will  go  on  increasing. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  understood. 

Believe  me,  with  kind  regards  to  your  daughters, 
Youi*  faithful  and  affectionate 

A.  T,  Noel  Byron. 

To  this  note  the  following  answer  was  promptly  re- 
turned :  — 

Grove  Terrace,  Kentish  Town,  October  1<5,  185C. 

Deab  Lady  Byron^  —  How  glad  I  was  to  see  your 
handwriting  once  more  !  how  more  tlian  glad  I  should 
be  to  see  you  !  I  do  long  to  see  you.  I  have  so  much 
to  say,  —  so  much  to  ash,  and  need  to  be  refreshed  with 
a  sense  of  a  congenud  and  sympathetic  souL 

Thank  you,  my  dear  fiiend,  for  your  sympathy  with 
our  poor  sidferers  in  Kansas.  May  God  bless  you  for 
it !  By  doing  this  you  ^ill  step  to  my  side  ;  perhaps 
you  may  share  sometlnng  of  that  abuse  which  they 
who  *'  know  not  what  they  do ''  heap  upon  all  who  so 
feel  for  the  right.  I  asssure  you,  dear  friend,  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  fiery  darts  which  thus  fly  aroimd 
me.  .  .  . 

Direct  as  usual  to  my  publishers,  and  beheve  me,  as 
ever,  with  all  my  heart, 

Affectionately  yours,         H.  B.  S. 

Having  dispatched  this  note,  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  to  her 
husband  concerning  their  snrroundmgs  and  plans  as 
follows :  — 

*^  Fr'tdrnj^  10/ A.  Confusion  in  the  camp  !  no  baggage 
come,  nobody  knows  why  ;  running  to  sfcitions,  inrpui^ 
ies,  messages,  and  no  baggage.     Meanwhile  we  have 
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not  even  a  clean  collar,  nothing  but  very  soiled  travel- 
ing  dresses  ;  while  Lady  Mary  Labouchere  writes  that 
her  carriajje  will  wait  for  us  at  Slousi"h  Station  this 
afternoon,  and  we  must  be  off  at  two.  What 's  to  be 
done  ?  Luckily  I  did  not  carry  all  my  di'csses  to  Diinro- 
bin ;  so  I,  of  all  the  party,  have  a  diess  that  can  be 
worn.  We  go  out  and  buy  collars  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  two  o'clock  beholds  us  at  the  station  house. 

"  Stoke  Park,  I  arrived  here  alone,  the  baggage 
not  having  yet  been  beard  from.  Mr.  G.,  hehig  found 
in  Loudon,  confessed  that  he  delayed  aendhig  it  by  the 
proper  traiJi.  Li  short,  Mr<  G.  is  what  is  called  an  easy 
man,  and  one  whose  easiness  makes  everybody  else  un- 
easy. So  because  he  was  easy  and  thought  it  was  no 
great  matter,  and  things  would  turn  out  well  enough, 
with{jut  any  great  care,  loe  have  had  all  this  discomfort. 

''  I  arrived  alone  at  the  Slough  Station  and  found 
Lady  Mary*s  carriage  waiting-  Away  we  drove  through 
a  beautiful  park  full  of  deer,  who  were  so  tame  as  to 
stand  and  look  at  us  as  we  passed.  The  bouse  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  a  dome  on  top,  and  wide  terraces 
with  stone  balustrades  around  it. 

**  Lady  Mary  met  me  at  the  door,  and  seemed  quite 
concerned  to  learn  of  our  ill-fortune.  We  went  through 
a  splendid  suite  of  rooms  to  a  drawing-room,  where  a 
little  tea-kibie  wiis  standinjr- 

*^  After  tea  Lady  Mary  showed  me  my  room.  It 
had  that  delightful,  homehke  air  of  repose  and  comfort 
they  succeed  so  well  in  giving  to  rooms  here.  There 
was  a  cheerful  fire  burning,  an  arm-chair  drawn  up  be- 
side it,  a  sofa  on  the  other  side  with  a  neatly  arranged 
sofa-table  on  which  were  writing  materials.     One  of 
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the  little  gii-ls  liad  put  a  pot  of  pretty  greenhouse  moss 
in  a  silver  hasket  ou  tliis  table,  and  my  toilet  cushion 
was  made  with  a  place  in  the  centre  to  hold  a  Uttle 
vase  of  flowers.  Here  Lady  Mary  left  me  to  rest  be- 
fore dressing  for  dinner.  I  sat  down  in  an  easy^chair 
before  the  fire,  and  formed  hospitable  resolutions  as  to 
how  I  would  try  to  make  rooms  always  look  homeHke 
and  pleasant  to  tired  guests.  Then  came  the  maid  to 
know  if  I  wanted  hot  water,  —  if  I  wanted  anything,  — 
and  by  and  by  it  was  tiuie  for  dinner.  Going  down 
into  the  parlor  I  met  Mr.  Labouchere  and  w^e  aU  went 
in  to  dinner.  It  was  not  quite  as  large  a  party  as  at 
Dunrobin,  but  much  in  the  same  way*  No  company, 
but  several  ladies  who  were  all  family  counections. 

"  The  following  morning  Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord 
Alfred  Paget,  two  gentlemen  of  the  Queen's  household, 
rode  over  from  Windsor  to  Iimch  w^ith  us.  They 
brdVight  news  of  the  goings-on  there.  Do  you  remem- 
ber one  night  the  Duchess  of  S*  read  us  a  letter  from 
Lady  Dufferin,  describing  the  exploits  of  her  son,  who 
went  yachting  with  Prince  Napoleon  up  by  Spitzber- 
gen,  and  when  Prince  Napoleon  and  all  the  rest  gave  up 
and  went  back,  still  persevered  and  discovered  a  new 
island  ?  Well,  this  was  the  same  man.  A  thin,  slender 
person,  not  at  all  the  man  you  would  fancy  as  a  Mi*. 
Great  Heart,  —  lively,  cheery,  and  conversational, 

"  Lord  Alfred  is  also  very  pleasant. 

^*  Lady  Mary  prevailed  on  Lord  Dufferin  to  stay  and 
drive  with  us  after  lunch,  and  we  went  over  to  Clifden, 
the  duchess's  villa,  of  which  we  saw  the  photograph  at 
Dunrobin.  For  grace  and  beauty  some  of  the  rooms 
in  this  place  exceed  any  1  have  yet  seen  in  England. 
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"  When  we  came  back  my  first  thooglit  was  whether 
Aunt  Mary  and  the  girls  had  come.  Just  as  we  were 
all  going  up  to  dress  for  dinner  they  appeared.  Mean* 
while,  the  Queen  had  sent  over  from  Windsor  for  Lady 
Maiy  and  her  husband  to  dine  with  her  that  evening, 
and  such  invitations  are  understood  as  commands, 

"  So^  although  they  themselves  had  invited  four  or 
five  people  to  dinner^  they  had  to  go  and  leave  us  to 
entertain  ourselves.  Lady  Mary  was  dressed  very 
prettily  in  a  flounced  white  silk  dress  with  a  pattern  of 
roses  woven  round  the  bottom  of  each  flounce,  and 
looked  very  elegant*  Mr,  Laboiichere  wore  breeches, 
with  knee  and  shoe  bucldes  sparkling  with  diamonds, 

**  They  got  home  soon  after  we  had  left  the  drawing- 
room,  as  the  Queen  always  retires  at  eleven.  No  late 
hours  for  her, 

**  The  next  day  Lady  Mary  told  me  that  the  Queen 
had  talked  to  her  all  about  *  Dred,'  and  how  she  pre- 
ferred it  to  *  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,'  how  interested  she 
was  in  Nina^  how  provoked  when  she  diedj  and  how 
she  was  angry  that  something  dreadful  did  not  happen 
to  Tom  Gordon.  She  inquired  for  papa,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family,  all  of  whom  she  seemed  to  be  well  in- 
fonned  about, 

"  The  next  morning  we  had  Lord  Dufferin  again  to 
breakfast.  He  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  young 
men  I  have  seen  in  England,  full  of  real  thought  and 
noble  feeling,  and  has  a  wide  range  of  reading.  He 
had  read  all  our  American  hterature,  and  was  very 
flattering  in  his  remarks  on  Ha^vtho^ne,  Poe,  and  Long- 
fellow, I  find  J,  R,  Lowell  less  known,  however,  than 
he  deserves  to  be. 
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'^  Lord  Diiffenn  savs  that  his  motheF  wrote  liim  some 
verses  ou  his  coming  of  age,  and  that  he  built  a  tower 
fur  them  and  inscribed  them  on  a  brass  plate.  I  recom- 
mend the  example  to  youj  Henry  ;  make  yourself  the 
tower  and  your  memory  the  brass  plate. 

*'  This  morning  came  also^  to  call.  Lady  Augusta 
Bruce^  Lord  Elgin's  daughter,  one  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent's  ladies-in-w^aiting  ;  a  very  excellent,  sensible  girl, 
who  is  a  strong  anti-slavery  body. 

"  After  lunch  we  drove  over  to  Eton,  and  went  in  to 
see  the  provost's  house.  After  this,  as  we  were  passing 
by  Windsor  the  coachman  suddenly  stopped  and  said, 
*  The  Queen  is  coming,  my  lady/  We  stood  still  and 
the  royal  cortege  passed-  I  only  saw  the  Queen,  who 
bowed  graciously. 

"  Lady  Mary  stayed  at  our  car  door  till  it  left  the 
station,  and  handed  in  a  beautiful  bouquet  as  we  parted, 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  lovehest  \asits  I  have  made." 

After  filling  a  number  of  other  pleasant  engage- 
ments in  England,  among  which  was  a  \4sit  in  the 
family  of  Charles  Kingsley,  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  party 
crossed  the  Channel  and  settled  do^vn  for  some  months 
in  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  French. 
From  the  French  capital  she  writes  to  her  husband  in 
Andover  as  follows ;  — 

Paris,  November  7,  1856. 

My  dear  Husband,  —  On  the  28th,  when  your  lajst 
was  written,  I  was  at  Charles  Kingsley's.  It  seemed 
odd  enough  to  JLirj^  and  me  to  find  ourselves,  long 
after  dark,  alone  in  a  hack,  driving  towards  the  house 
of  a  man  whom  we  never  bad  seen  (nor  his  wife  either). 

My  heart  fluttered  as,  after  rumbling  a  long  way 
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through  the  dark,  we  turned  into  a  yard.  We  knocked 
at  a  door  and  were  met  in  the  hall  by  a  man  who  stam- 
mers a  little  in  his  speech,  and  whose  inquiry,  "  Is 
this  Mrs.  Stowe?"  was  our  first  positive  introduction. 
Ushered  into  a  hirjfe,  pleasant  parlor  hghted  by  a  coal 
fire,  which  flickered  on  comfortable  chairs,  lounges, 
pictures,  statuettes,  and  book-cases,  we  took  a  good  view 
of  hhn.  He  is  tall,  slender,  with  blue  eyes,  bro\^n  hair, 
and  a  hale,  well -browned  face,  and  somewhat  loose* 
Jointed  withal.     His  >\ife  is  a  real  Spanish  beauty. 

How  we  did  talk  and  go  on  for  three  days  1  I  guess 
he  is  thed.  I  'm  sure  we  were.  He  is  a  nervous,  ex- 
citable being,  and  talks  with  head,  shoulders,  arms,  and 
hands,  while  his  hesitance  makes  it  the  harder.  Of  his 
theology  I  tviII  say  more  some  otlier  time.  He,  also, 
has  been  through  the  great  distress,  the  "  Conflict  of 
Ages/'  but  has  come  out  at  a  different  end  from  Ed- 
ward, and  sfcmds  with  John  Foster,  though  with  more 
positiveness  than  he. 

He  laughed  a  good  deal  at  many  stories  I  told  him 
of  father,  and  seemed  deliglited  to  hear  about  him. 
But  he  is,  what  I  did  not  expect,  a  zealous  Churchman  ; 
insists  tliat  the  Church  of  Enghmd  is  the  finest  and 
broadest  platform  a  man  can  stand  on,  and  that  the 
thu'tv^-nine  articles  are  the  only  ones  lie  coukl  subscribe 
to.  I  told  him  yon  thought  them  the  best  sununary 
(of  doctrine)  you  knew^  which  pleased  him  greatly. 

Well,  I  got  your  letter  to-night  in  Paris,  at  No.  19 
Rue  de  Clichy,  where  you  may  as  well  direct  your 
future  letters. 

We  reached  Paris  about  eleven  o\-lock  last  night 
and  took  a  caniage  for  17  Rue  de  Clichy,  but  when 
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we  got  therej  no  ringing  or  pounding  could  rouse  any- 
body* Finally,  in  despiur,  we  remembered  a  card  tlmt 
had  been  handed  into  the  cars  by  some  hotel-runiier, 
and  finding  it  was  of  an  English  and  French  hotel,  we 
drove  there,  and  secured  very  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions. We  did  not  get  to  bed  niitil  after  two  o'clock. 
The  next  morning  I  sent  a  messenger  to  fi^nd  Mme. 
Borione,  and  discovered  that  we  had  mistaken  the  num- 
ber, and  should  have  gone  to  No,  19,  which  was  the 
next  door ;  so  we  took  a  carriage  and  soon  found  our- 
selves established  here,  where  we  have  a  nice  parlor 
and  two  bedrooms. 

There  are  twenty-one  in  the  family,  mostly  Amer- 
icans, like  ourselves,  come  to  learn  to  speak  French. 
One  of  them  is  a  tall,  handsome,  young  EngHsh  lady, 
Miss  Durant,  who  is  a  sculptress,  studying  with  Baron 
de  Triqueti.  She  took  me  to  his  studio,  and  he  hn- 
mediately  remarked  that  she  ought  to  get  me  to  sit*  I 
said  1  would,  *^  only  my  French  lessons."  "  Oh,"  said 
he,  smiling,  "  we  wall  give  you  French  lessons  while 
you  sit."     So  I  go  to-morrow  morning. 

As  usual,  my  horrid  pictures  do  nie  a  service,  and 
people  seem  reheved  when  they  see  me  j  think  me  even 
handsome  "  in  a  manner/'  Kingsley,  in  his  relief,  ex- 
pressed as  much  to  his  vnie^  and  as  beauty  has  never 
been  one  of  my  strong  points  I  am  open  to  flattery 
upon  it. 

We  had  a  most  agreeable  call  from  Arthur  Helps 
before  w*e  left  London.  He,  Kingsley,  and  all  the 
good  people  are  full  of  the  deepest  anxiety  for  our 
American  affairs.  They  really  do  feel  very  deeply, 
fieemg  the  peril  so  much  plainer  than  we  do  in  America. 
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Simday  nighL  I  fear  I  have  delayed  your  letter  tao 
long.  The  fact  is,  that  of  the  ten  days  I  have  been 
here  I  have  been  laid  up  three  with  severe  neuralgia, 
viz.,  toothache  in  the  haekbone^  and  since  then  have 
sat  all  day  to  be  modeled  for  my  bust. 

We  spent  the  other  evening  with  Baron  de  Triqueti, 
the  sculptor.  He  has  an  English  wife,  and  a  charming 
daughter  about  the  age  of  oui-  gh-ls.  Life  in  Paris  is 
altogether  more  simple  and  natural  than  in  England. 
They  give  you  a  plate  of  cake  and  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
most  informal,  social  way,  —  the  tea-kettle  sings  at  the 
fire,  and  the  son  and  daughter  busy  themselves  gayly 
together  making  and  handing  tea.  When  tea  was  over, 
M.  de  Triqueti  showed  us  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels, written  by  his  mother,  to  console  herself  in  a  season 
of  great  ill-health,  and  which  he  had  illustrated  all  along 
with  exquisite  pen-drawings,  resembling  the  most  pei*- 
feet  line  engravings.  I  can't  describe  the  beauty,  grace, 
dehcaey,  and  fullness  of  devotional  feeling  in  these 
people.     He  is  one  of  the  loveUest  men  I  ever  saw* 

We  have  already  three  evenings  in  the  week  in  which 
we  can  visit  and  meet  friends  if  we  choose,  namely,  at 
Madame  Mohl's,  Madame  Lanziel's,  and  Madame  Bel- 
loc's.  All  these  salons  are  informal,  social  gatherings, 
with  no  fuss  of  refreshments,  no  nonsense  of  any  kind. 
Just  the  cheeriest,  heartiest,  kindest  Httle  receptions  you 
ever  saw; 

A  kiss  to  dear  little  Charley.  If  he  could  see  all  the 
things  that  I  see  every  day  in  the  Tuileries  and  Champs 
Elysces,  he  would  go  wild.  All  Paris  is  a  general 
whirligig  out  of  doors,  but  indoors  people  seem  steady^ 
quiet,  and  sober  as  anybody* 
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Novemher  30*  This  is  Sunday  evenings  and  a  Sub- 
cky  in  Paris  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  story 
about  somebody  who  said,  "  Bless  you !  they  make  such 
a  noise  that  the  Devil  could  n't  metlitate,"  All  the  extra 
work  and  odd  jobs  of  life  are  put  into  Sunday,  Your 
washerwoman  comes  Sunday,  with  her  innocent,  good- 
humored  face,  and  would  be  infinitely  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  she  shoidd  n't.  Your  bonnet,  cloak,  shoes,  and 
everything  are  sent  home  Sunday  morning,  and  all  the 
way  to  church  there  is  such  wliirligiging  and  pirouetting 
along  the  boulevards  as  almost  takes  one's  breath  away. 
Today  we  went  to  the  Oratoire  to  hear  M,  Grand  Pierre. 
I  could  not  understand  much  ;  my  French  ear  is  not 
quick  enough  to  follow,  I  could  only  perceive  that  the 
subject  was  "  La  Charitc,"  and  that  the  speaker  was 
fluent,  graceful,  and  earnest,  the  audience  serious  and 
attenrive. 

Last  night  we  were  at  Baron  de  Triqueti's  again, 
with  a  party  invited  to  celelirate  the  birthday  of  their 
eldest  daughter,  Blanche,  a  lovely  girl  of  nineteen. 
There  were  some  good  ladies  there  who  had  come 
eighty  leagues  to  meet  me,  and  who  were  so  delighted 
with  my  miserable  Freneli  that  it  was  quite  encoiu^agiug. 
I  believe  I  am  getting  over  the  sandbar  at  last,  and  con- 
versation is  beginning  to  come  easy  to  me* 

There  were  three  French  gentlemen  wlio  had  just 
been  reading  "  Dred  "  in  English,  and  who  were  as  ex- 
cited and  full  of  it  as  could  be,  and  I  t-idked  with  them 
to  a  degree  that  astonished  myself.  There  is  a  review 
of  "  Dred  "  in  tlie  '^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  which 
has  long  extracts  from  the  book,  and  is  written  in  a 
very  appreciative  and  favorable  spirit.     Generally  speak- 
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mgy  French  critics  seem  to  have  a  finer  appreciation  of 
my  suhtle  shades  of  meaning  than  English*  I  am  curi- 
ous to  hear  what  Professor  Park  has  to  say  about  it. 
There  has  been  another  review  in  "  La  Presse  "  equaUy 
favorable.  All  seem  to  see  the  truth  about  American 
slavery  much  plainer  than  people  can  who  are  in  it.  If 
American  ministers  and  ChrLstiiins  could  see  through 
their  sophistical  spider-webs,  with  what  wonder,  pity, 
and  contempt  they  would  regard  theb  own  vacillating 
condition  ! 

We  visit  once  a  week  at  Madame  Mohrs,  where  we 
meet  all  sorts  of  agreeable  people.  Lady  Elgin  does  n't 
go  into  society  now,  having  been  struck  with  pandysLs, 
but  sits  at  home  and  receives  her  friends  as  usual  This 
notion  of  sitting  always  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  her 
pecidiarities. 

I  must  say^  life  in  Paris  is  arranged  more  sensibly 
than  with  us.  Visiting  involves  no  trouble  in  the  feed- 
ing line.  People  don't  go  to  eat.  A  cup  of  tea  and 
plate  of  biscuit  is  all,  —  just  enough  to  break  up  the 
stiffness* 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  people  here  do  not  seem  to 
have  got  over  "  Uncle  Tom  *'  a  bit.  The  impression 
seems  fresh  as  if  just  published.  How  often  have  they 
said,  That  book  has  re\nved  the  Gospel  among  the 
poor  of  France ;  it  has  done  more  tlian  tdl  the  books 
we  have  published  put  together.  It  has  gone  among 
the  les  ouvrierSf  among  the  poor  of  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  have  been  led 
to  Christ  by  it.  Is  not  this  blessed,  my  dear  husband? 
Is  it  not  worth  all  the  suffering  of  wi'iting  it  ? 

I  went  the  other  evening  to  M,  Grand  Pierre's^  where 
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there  were  three  rooras  full  of  people,  all  as  eager  and 
loving  as  ever  we  met  iu  England  or  Scotland*  Oh,  if 
Christians  in  Boston  could  only  see  the  earnestness  of 
feeling  with  which  Christians  here  regard  slavery,  and 
their  surprise  and  horror  at  the  lukewarniness,  to  say 
the  least,  of  our  American  church  !  About  eleven 
o'clock  we  all  joined  in  singing  a  hymn,  then  M,  Grand 
Pierre  made  an  address,  in  which  I  was  named  iu  the 
most  affectionate  and  cordial  manner.  Then  followed 
a  beautiful  prayer  for  our  country^  for  America,  on 
which  hang  so  many  of  the  hopes  of  Protestantism, 
One  and  all  then  came  up,  aud  there  was  great  shaking 
of  hands  and  much  effusion. 

Under  date  of  December  28,  Mi's,  Perkins  wiites: 
"  On  Sunday  we  went  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Jacob)  Abbott 
to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  I  thhih  I  was  never 
more  interested  and  affected.  Thi-ee  or  four  thousand 
old  and  disabled  soldiers  liave  here  a  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable home*  We  went  to  the  morning  senice.  The 
church  is  very  large,  and  the  colors  taken  in  battle  are 
hung  on  the  walls.  Some  of  them  are  so  old  as  to  be 
moth-eaten-  The  service  is  perforoied,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, in  imitation  of  the  service  before  a  battle.  The 
drum  beats  the  call  to  assemble^  and  the  common  sol- 
diers march  up  and  st^ition  themselves  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  under  the  couMnauder.  All  the  services  are 
reguUted  by  the  beat  of  the  drum.  Only  one  priest 
officiates,  and  soldiers  are  stationed  around  to  protect 
him.  The  music  is  from  a  brass  band,  aud  is  very  mag- 
nificent. 

*'  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  vespers  in  the  Madeleine, 
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where  the  music  was  exquisite.  They  have  two  fine 
organs  at  opposite  ends  of  the  church.  The  *  Adeste 
Fidelis '  was  sung  by  a  single  voice,  accompauied  by 
the  organ,  and  after  every  verse  it  was  takeu  up  by  male 
voices  and  the  other  organ  and  repeated.  The  effect 
was  wonderfully  fine.  I  have  always  found  in  our 
small  churches  at  home  that  the  organ  was  too  powei^ 
f  ul  and  pained  my  head,  but  in  these  large  cathedrals 
the  effect  is  different.  The  volume  of  sound  rolls  over, 
full  but  soft,  and  I  feel  as  though  it  must  come  from 
another  sphere, 

'*  In  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunsen  called.  He  is 
a  son  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  she  a  niece  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  —  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  people." 

Under  date  of  January  25,  Mrs.  Stowe  writes  from 
Paris :  — 

**  Here  is  a  story  for  Charley.  The  boys  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  are  the  children  of  oiicricrs^  and 
every  day  their  mothers  give  them  two  sous  to  buy  a 
dinner.  When  they  heard  I  was  coming  to  the  school, 
of  their  own  aeeord  they  subscribed  half  their  dinner 
money  to  give  to  me  for  the  poor  slaves.  Tliis  five* 
franc  piece  I  have  now  ;  I  have  bought  it  of  the  cause 
for  five  dollars,  and  am  going  to  make  a  hole  in  it  and 
hang  it  round  Charley *s  neck  as  a  medal. 

*' I  have  just  completed  arrangements  for  leaving 
the  girls  at  a  Protestant  boarding-school  while  I  go  to 
Rome. 

"  We  expect  to  start  the  1st  of  February,  and  my  di- 
i^ection  wiU  be,  E*  Bartholimeu,  108  Via  Margaretta," 
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En  Route  to  Rome.  ^Trials  of  Travel. ^  A  Midnight  Arrivai. 
AND  AN  Inhospitable  RECEtn^iox.  --Glories  of  tiie  Etebxal 
City.  —  Naples  and  Vesijvtus.  ^  Vexice.  -^  Holy  Wefk  in 
Rome*  —  Return  to   England.  —  Letter   from    Harriet  Mar- 

TTNEAU   ON  "  DrED."  —  A  WORD   FROM    Mr.  PrESCOTT  ON  "  DrED." 

—  Farewell  to  Lady  Byron. 

Afteb  leaving  Paris  Mrs,  Stowe  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Perkiiis,  traveled  leisurely  through  the  South  of  Fmnce 
toward  Italy,  stopping  at  Amiens,  Lyons,  and  Mar- 
seilles, At  this  plaee  they  took  steamer  for  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  Ci^dta  Vecehia,  During  their  last  night 
on  shipboard  they  met  with  an  aceident,  of  which,  and 
their  subsequent  trials  in  reaching  Rome,  Mrs.  Stowe 
writes  as  follows  :  — 


About  eleven  o*clock,  as  I  had  just  tranquilly  laid 
down  in  my  berth,  I  was  roused  by  a  grating  crash, 
aceompanied  by  a  shock  that  shook  the  whole  ship,  and 
followed  by  the  sound  of  a  general  rush  on  deck,  tram- 
pling, scuttling,  and  cries.  I  rushe<l  to  the  door  and  saw 
all  the  gentlemen  hurrying  on  their  clothes  and  gettuig 
confusedly  towards  the  stairway.  I  went  back  to  Mary, 
and  we  put  on  our  things  in  silence,  and,  as  soon  as  we 
could,  got  into  the  upper  saloon*  It  was  an  hour  bt^ 
fore  we  could  learn  anything  certainly,  except  that  we 
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had  run  into  another  vesseL  The  fate  of  the  Arctic 
came  to  us  both^  but  we  did  not  mention  it  to  each 
other ;  indeed^  a  quieter,  more  silent  company  you  would 
not  often  see.  Had  1  had  any  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  boatj  it  would  have  been  better,  but 
as  I  had  not,  I  siit  in  momentary  uncertainty.  Had 
we  then  known,  as  we  have  since,  the  fate  of  a  boat  re- 
cently sunk  in  the  MediteiTanean  by  a  similar  careless- 
ness, it  would  have  increased  our  fears.  By  a  smgular 
chance  an  officer,  whose  wife  and  children  were  lost  on 
board  that  boat,  was  on  board  ours,  and  happened  to 
be  on  the  forward  part  of  the  boat  when  tlie  accident 
occurred.  The  captiiin  and  mate  were  both  below; 
there  was  nobody  looking  out,  and  had  not  this  officer 
himself  called  out  to  stop  the  boat,  we  should  have 
struck  her  with  such  force  as  to  have  sunk  us.  As  it 
was,  we  turned  aside  and  the  shock  came  on  a  paddle- 
wheel,  which  was  broken  by  it,  for  when,  after  two 
hours'  delay,  we  tried  to  stiirt  and  had  gone  a  little 
way,  there  was  another  crash  and  the  paddle-wheel 
fell  down.  You  may  be  sure  we  chd  little  sleeping 
that  night.  It  was  an  inexpressible  desolation  to 
think  that  we  mio;ht  never  arain  see  those  we  loved. 
No  one  knows  how  much  one  thinks,  and  how  rapidly, 
in  such  hours. 

In  the  Naples  boat  that  was  sunk  a  short  time  ago, 
the  women  perished  in  a  dreadful  way.  The  shock 
threw  the  chimney  directly  across  the  egress  from  be- 
low, so  that  they  could  not  get  on  deck,  and  they 
were  all  drowned  ui  the  cabin. 

We  went  limping  along  with  one  broken  Umb  till 
the  next  day  about  eleven,  when  we  reached  Civita 
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Veechui,  where  there  were  two  hours  more  of  delay 
about  passports.  Then  we,  that  is,  Mary  and  I,  and  a 
Dr.  Ediiioo  from  PhUadelpliia,  with  his  son  Alfred,  took 
a  carriag^e  to  Rome,  but  they  gave  us  a  miserable  thing 
that  looked  as  if   it  had   been   made  soon   after  the 


deluge.  About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  on  a  lonely 
stretch  of  road,  the  wheel  came  off.  We  got  out,  and 
our  postilions  stood  silently  regarding  matters.  None 
of  us  could  speak  Itiilian,  they  could  not  speak  French ; 
but  the  di'iver  at  last  conveyed  tlie  idea  that  for  five 
fnincs  he  could  get  a  man  to  come  and  mend  the  wheel. 
The  five  francs  were  promised,  and  he  untackleil  a 
horse  and  rode  off.  Mary  and  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  dark,  desolate  road,  occasionally  reminding  each 
other  that  we  were  on  cUissic  ground,  and  laugliing  at 
the  oddity  of  our  lonely,  shirHght  promenade.  After 
a  wliile  our  driver  came  back,  Tag,  Rag,  and  Bobtail 
at  his  heels.  I  don't  think  I  can  do  greater  justice  to 
Italian  costumes  than  by  this  respectable  form  of  words. 
Then  there  was  another  consultation.  They  put  a 
hit  of  rotten  timber  under  to  pry  the  carriage  up, 
Fortnnately,  it  did  not  break,  as  we  all  expected  it 
would,  till  after  the  wheel  was  on.  Then  a  new  train 
of  thought  was  suggested.  How  was  it  to  be  kept  on  ? 
E\idently  they  had  not  thought  far  in  that  direction, 
for  they  had  brought  neitlier  hammer  nor  nail,  nor 
tool  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  they  looked  first  at  the 
wheel,  then  at  each  other,  and  then  at  us.  The  doctor 
now  produced  a  little  gimlet,  with  the  help  of  which 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  former  linchpin  were 
pushed  out,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  a  new  one. 
Then  they  began  knocking  a  fence  to  pieces  to  get  out 
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nails,  but  none  could  be  found  to  fit.  At  last  another 
ambassador  was  sent  back  for  nails.  While  we  were 
thus  waiting,  the  diligence,  in  which  many  of  our  ship's 
company  were  j<)gging  on  to  Rome,  came  up.  They 
had  plenty  of  room  inside,  and  one  of  the  party,  seeing 
our  distress,  tried  hard  to  make  the  driver  stop,  but  he 
doggedly  persisted  in  going  on^  and  declared  if  any- 
body got  down  to  help  us  he  would  leave  him  behind. 

An  interesting  little  episode  here  occurred.  It  was 
raining,  and  Mary  and  I  proposed,  lis  the  wheel  was  now 
on,  to  take  our  seats.  We  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
the  horses  were  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  animation 
and  ran  off  with  us  in  the  most  vivacious  manner,  Tag, 
Rag,  and  Co,  shouting  in  the  rear.  Some  heaps  of 
stone  a  little  in  advance  presented  an  interesting  pros- 
pect by  way  of  a  terminus.  However,  the  horses  were 
luckily  captured  before  the  wlieel  was  off  again  ;  and 
our  ambassador  being  now  returned,  we  were  set  right 
and  again  proceeded* 

I  must  not  forget  to  remark  that  at  every  post  where 
we  changed  horses  and  drivers,  we  had  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  driver  for  more  money  than  we  had  been  told 
was  the  regular  rate,  and  the  carriage  was  siu*rounded 
with  a  perfect  mob  of  ragged,  shock-headed,  black-eyed 
people,  whose  words  aU  ended  in  "  ino,"  and  who  raved 
and  ranted  at  us  till  finally  we  paid  much  more  than 
we  ought,  to  get  rid  of  them. 

At  the  gates  of  Rome  the  official,  after  looking  at 
oiu'  passpoits,  coolly  toUl  the  doctor  that  if  he  had  a 
mmd  to  pay  him  five  francs  he  could  go  in  without 
further  disturbance,  but  if  not  he  would  keep  the  bag- 
gage till  morning.     This  fonn  of  statement  had  the 
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recommendation  of  such  precision  and  neatness  of  ex- 
pression that  we  paid  hini  forthwith^  and  into  Rome 
we  dashed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
Februaiy,  1857,  in  a  drizzling  rain. 

We  drove  to  the  Hotel  d' Angleterre,  —  it  was  full, 
—  and  ditto  to  four  or  five  others,  and  in  the  last  effort 
our  refractory  wheel  came  off  agaiuj  and  we  all  got  out 
into  the  street.  About  a  dozen  lean,  ragged  "  corbies,'* 
who  are  called  porters  and  who  are  always  Ipng  in  wait 
for  travelers,  pounced  upon  us.  They  took  Aowu  our 
baggage  in  a  tmnkling,  and  putting  it  all  into  the 
stieet  surrounded  it,  and  chattered  over  it,  while  M, 
and  I  stood  in  the  rain  and  received  first  lessons  in 
Italian,  How  we  did  try  to  say  something !  but  they 
coidd  n't  talk  anything  but  in  "  ino  *'  as  aforesaid. 
The  doctor  finally  found  a  man  who  could  speak  a 
word  or  two  of  French,  and  leaving  Mary^  Alfred,  and 
me  to  keep  watch  over  our  pile  of  trunks,  he  went  off 
with  hun  to  apply  fur  lodgings.  I  have  heard  many 
flowery  accounts  of  first  impressions  of  Rome,  I  must 
say  ours  was  somewhat  sombre. 

A  young  man  came  by  and  addressed  us  in  English. 
How  cheeiing!  We  almost  flew  upon  him.  We  begged 
him,  at  least,  to  lend  us  bis  ItaUau  to  call  another  Ciir- 
riage,  and  he  did  so.  A  carriage  which  was  passing 
was  luckily  secured,  and  Mary  and  I,  with  all  our  store 
of  boxes  and  little  parcels,  were  placed  in  it  out  of  the 
rain,  at  least.  Here  we  sat  while  the  doctor  from  time 
to  time  returned  from  his  wanderings  to  tell  us  he 
could  find  no  place.  *'  Can  it  be/'  said  I,  "  that  we 
are  to  he  obliged  to  spend  a  night  in  the  streets?" 
What  made  it  seem  more  odd  was  the  knowledge  that, 
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could  we  only  find  thenij  we  had  frieods  enough  in 
Rome  who  would  be  glad  to  entertain  us.  We  began 
to  speculate  on  lodgings.  Who  knows  what  we  may 
get  entrapped  into  ?  Alfred  suggested  stories  he  had 
read  of  beds  phiced  on  trap-dooi*H,  —  of  testers  which 
screwed  down  on  people  and  smothered  them  ;  and  so, 
wlien  at  last  the  doctor  announced  lodgings  found,  we 
followed  in  rather  an  uncertain  frame  of  mind. 

We  alighted  at  a  dirty  stone  passage,  smelling  of 
cats  and  onions^  damp,  cold,  and  earthy,  we  went  up 
stone  stairways,  and  at  last  were  ushered  into  two  very 
decent  chambers,  where  we  might  lay  our  heads.  The 
"  corbies  "  all  followed  us,^ — black-haired,  black-browed, 
ragged,  and  clamorous  as  ever.  They  insisted  that  we 
should  pay  the  pretty  httle  sum  of  twenty  francs,  or 
four  d*>llarsj  for  bringing  our  trunks  about  twenty  steps. 
The  doctor  modestly  but  firmly  deehned  to  be  tlius  im- 
posed upon,  and  then  ensued  a  general  ^*  chatteration  ;  " 
one  and  all  fell  into  attitudes,  and  the  *'inos"  and 
"  issimos  "  rolled  freely,  **  For  pity's  sake  get  thera 
off/'  we  said ;  so  we  made  a  truce  for  ten  francs,  but 
still  they  clamored,  forced  their  way  even  into  our  bed- 
room, and  were  only  repulsed  by  a  loud  and  combined 
volley  of  "  No,  no,  noes  ! "  which  we  all  set  up  at  once, 
upon  which  they  retreated. 

Our  hostess  was  a  little  French  woman,  and  that  re- 
assured us,  I  examined  the  room,  and  seeing  no  trace 
of  treacherous  testers,  or  trap-doors,  resolved  to  avail 
myself  without  fear  of  the  invitation  of  a  very  clean, 
white  bed,  where  I  slept  till  morning  without  dreaming. 

The  next  day  we  sent  our  cards  to  M.  Bartholimeu, 
and  before  we  had  finished  breakfast  he  was  on  the 
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spot*  We  then  learned  that  he  had  been  watching  the 
diligence  office  for  over  a  week,  and  that  he  had  the 
pleasant  set  of  apartments  we  are  now  oceupjing  all 
ready  and  waiting  for  ns, 

March  I, 

My  deak  Husband,  —  Every  day  is  opening  to  me 
a  new  world  of  wonders  here  in  Italy.  I  have  been  in 
the  Catiicombs,  where  I  was  shown  many  memorials  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  to-day  we  are  going  to  the 
Vatican.  The  w^eather  is  sunny  and  beautiful  beyond 
measure,  and  flowers  are  springing  iu  the  fields  on 
every  side.  Oh,  my  dear,  how  I  do  long  to  have  you 
here  to  enjoy  what  you  are  so  much  better  fitted  to  ap- 
preciate than  I,  —  this  wonderful  combination  of  t!ie 
past  and  the  present^  of  what  has  been  and  what  is ! 

Think  of  sti^olling  leisurely  through  the  Forum,  of 
seeing  the  very  stone^s  that  were  laid  in  the  time  of  the 
RepubUc,  of  rambling  over  the  ruined  Pahice  of  the 
Ciesarst  of  walking  under  the  Arch  of  Titus,  of  seeing 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  whole  ranges  of  rooms  filled 
with  wonders  of  art,  all  in  one  morning  !  All  this  I 
did  on  Saturday,  and  only  wanted  you.  You  know  so 
much  more  and  could  appreciate  so  much  better.  At 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  where  the  very  dust  is  a 
mehfufje  of  exquisite  marbles,  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
an  acanthus  growing,  and  picked  my  first  leaf. 

Our  little  rnenage  moves  on  prosperously  j  the  doctor 
tikes  excellent  care  of  us  and  we  of  him.  One  sees 
everybody  here  at  Rome,  John  Bright,  Mrs.  Hemans* 
son,  Mi-s,  Gaskell,  etc.,  etc.  Over  five  thousand  English 
travelers  are  said  to  be  here.  Jacob  Abbot  and  wife  are 
comhig.    Rome  is  a  world  !     Rome  is  an  astonishment ! 


VESUVIUS, 


SOI 


Papal  Rome  is  an  enchantress !     Old  as  she  is,  she  is 
like  Ninon  d'Enclos,  —  the  young  fall  in  We  with  her. 
You  will  hear  next  from  us  at  Naples. 

Affectionately  yours,  H,  B,  S. 


From  Rome  the  travelers  went  to  Naples,  and  after 
visiting  Pompeii  and  Herculaueimi  made  the  ascent  of 
Vesuvius,  a  graphic  account  of  which  is  contained  in  a 
letter  written  at  this  time  by  Mrs.  Stowe  to  her  daugh* 
ters  in  Paris,  After  describing  the  preparations  and 
start,  she  says  :  — 

*^  Gradually  the  ascent  became  steeper  and  steeper, 
till  at  length  it  was  all  our  horses  could  do  to  pull  us 
up.  The  treatment  of  horses  in  Naples  is  a  thing  that 
takes  away  much  from  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
such  travelers  as  have  the  least  feeling  for  animals. 
The  people  seem  absolutely  to  have  no  consideration 
for  them.  You  often  see  vehicles  drawn  by  one  horse 
carrying  fourteen  or  fifteen  great,  stout  men  and  women. 
Tliis  is  the  worse  as  the  streets  are  paved  with  flat 
stones  which  are  exceedingly  slippery.  On  going  up 
hill  the  drivers  invariably  race  their  horses,  urging 
them  on  with  a  constant  storm  of  blows. 

"  As  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  became  steeper,  the 
horses  panted  and  trembled  in  a  way  that  made  us  feel 
that  we  could  not  sit  in  the  carriage,  yet  the  guide 
and  driver  never  made  the  shghtest  motion  to  leave 
the  box.  At  last  three  of  us  got  out  and  walked,  and 
invited  our  guide  to  do  the  same,  yet  with  all  this  re- 
hef  the  last  paii;  of  the  ascent  was  terrible,  and  the 
rascally  fellows  actually  forced  the  horses  to  it  by  beat- 
ing tlieni  with  long  poles  on  the  back  of  their  legs. 
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No  Englishman  or  American  would  ever  allow  a  horse 
to  be  treated  so. 

"  The  Hermitage  is  a  small  cabin,  where  one  can  buy 
a  little  wine  or  any  other  refreshment  one  may  need. 
There  is  a  species  of  wine  made  of  the  grapes  of  Vesu- 
vius, called  ^  Laehryma  Christi,'  that  has  a  great  reputii- 
tion.  Here  was  a  miseeManeous  collection  of  beggars, 
ragged  boys,  men  pkying  guitars,  bawling  donkey 
drivers,  and  people  wanting  to  sell  sticks  or  mineriUs, 
the  former  to  assist  in  the  ascent,  and  the  latter  as 
specimens  of  the  place.  In  the  midst  of  the  commo- 
tion  we  were  placed  ou  our  donkeys,  and  the  serious, 
pensive  brutes  moved  away.  At  last  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  I  gladly  sprang  on  firm  land. 
The  whole  top  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  wa- 
vering wreaths  of  smoke,  from  the  shadows  of  which 
emerged  two  English  gentlemen,  who  congratulated  us 
on  our  safe  arrival,  and  assured  us  that  we  were  fortii* 
nate  in  our  day,  as  the  mountain  was  very  active.  We 
coidd  hear  a  hollow,  roaring  sound,  like  the  burning  of 
a  great  furnace,  but  saw  nothing,  *  Is  this  all  ? '  I 
said.  '  Oh,  no.  Wait  till  the  guide  comes  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  party/  and  soon  one  after  anotlier  came 
up,  and  we  then  followed  the  guide  up  a  cloudy,  rocky 
path,  the  noise  of  the  fire  constantly  becoming  nearer. 
Finally  we  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  vast,  circular  pit 
about  forty  feet  deep,  the  floor  of  which  is  of  black, 
ropy  waves  of  congealed  lava. 

The  sides  are  sulphur  ehffs,  stained  in  every  brilliant 
sliade,  from  lightest  yellow  to  deepest  orange  and 
brown.  In  the  midst  of  the  lava  floor  rises  a  black 
cone^   the   chimney  of  the  great  fui^nace.     This  was 
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burning  and  flaming  like  the  furnace  of  a  glass-house, 
and  every  few  moments  throwing  up  showers  of  cinders 
and  melted  lava  which  fell  with  a  rattling  sound  on  the 
black  floor  of  the  pit.  One  small  bit  of  the  lava  came 
over  and  fell  at  our  feet,  and  a  gentleman  Ught^d  Ida 
cigar  at  it. 

**  All  around  where  we  stood  the  smoke  was  issuing 
from  every  chance  rent  and  fissure  of  the  rock^  and  the 
Neapolitans  who  crowded  round  us  were  every  moment 
sohciting  us  to  let  them  cook  us  an  egg  in  one  of  these 
rifts,  and,  overcome  by  persuasion^  I  did  so,  and  found 
it  very  nicely  boiled,  or  rather  steamed,  though  the 
shell  tiisted  of  Glauber's  salt  and  sulphur, 

''  The  whole  |>lace  recalled  to  my  mind  so  vividly 
Milton's  description  of  the  infernal  regions,  that  I 
could  not  hut  beUeve  that  he  had  dra\*Ti  the  imagery 
from  this  source-  MDton,  as  we  all  know,  was  some 
time  m  Italy,  and,  although  1  do  not  recollect  any 
account  of  his  visiting  Vesuvius,  I  cannot  think  how  he 
should  have  shaped  his  language  so  comcidently  to  the 
phenomena  if  he  had  not- 

*'  On  the  way  down  the  mountain  our  ladies  aston- 
ished the  natives  by  making  an  express  stipidation  that 
our  donkeys  were  not  to  be  beaten,  —  why,  they  could 
not  conjecture.  The  idea  of  any  feeling  of  compassion 
for  an  animal  Is  so  foreign  to  a  Neapolit^in's  thoughts 
that  they  supposed  it  must  be  some  want  of  courage  on 
our  part.  When,  once  in  a  while,  the  old  habit  so  pre- 
vailed that  the  hoy  felt  that  he  must  strike  the  donkey, 
and  when  I  forbade  him,  he  would  say,  '  Courage,  sig- 
nora,  courage/ 

*'  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  the  whole  of  our  adven- 
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tures  in  Southern  Italy.  We  left  it  with  regret,  and  I 
will  tell  you  some  time  by  word  of  mouth  what  else  we 
saw. 

"  We  went  by  water  from  Naples  to  Leghorn,  and 
were  gloriously  seasick,  all  of  us.  From  Leghorn  we 
went  to  Florence,  where  we  abode  two  weeks  nearly. 
Two  days  ago  we  left  Florence  and  started  for  Venice, 
stopping  one  day  and  two  nights  tn  route  at  Bologna. 
Here  we  saw  the  great  university,  now  used  as  a  library, 
the  walls  of  which  are  literally  covered  with  the  embla- 
zoned names  and  coats  of  arms  of  distinguished  men 
who  were  educated  there. 

"  Vi}ike.  The  great  trouble  of  traveling  in  Europe, 
or  mdeed  of  travehng  anywhere,  is  that  you  c^m  never 
catch  romance.  No  sooner  are  you  in  any  place  than 
being  there  seems  the  most  natural,  matter-of-fact 
occurrence  in  the  world.  Nothing  looks  foreign  or 
strange  to  you*  You  take  your  tea  and  your  dinner, 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  as  aforetime,  and  scarcely  realize 
where  you  are  or  what  you  are  seeing.  But  Venice  is 
an  exception  to  this  state  of  things ;  It  is  all  romance 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  never  ceases  to  seem 
strange  and  picturescjue. 

"  It  was  a  rainy  evening  when  our  cars  rumbled  over 
the  long  railroad  bridge  across  the  lagoon  that  leads  to 
the  station.  Nothing  but  flat,  dreary  swamps,  and 
then  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  on  eitlier  side.  The  cars 
stopped,  and  the  tram,  bemg  a  long  one,  left  us  a  little 
out  of  the  station.  We  got  out  in  a  driving  rain,  iu 
company  with  flocks  of  Austrian  soldiers,  with  whom 
the  third-cla^s  cars  were  filled.  We  went  through  a 
long  passage^  and  emerged  into  a  room  where  all  na- 
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tions  seemed  eomniinjrlmg ;  ItalLms,  Gernians,  French, 
Austiiansj  Orieotals,  dl  in  wet  weather  trim. 

**  Soon,  however,  the  news  was  brought  that  our  bag- 
gage was  looked  out  and  our  gondolas  ready. 

"  The  first  phmge  under  the  low,  black  hood  of  a 
gondok,  especially  of  a  rainy  night,  has  something 
funereal  in  it.  Four  of  us  sat  cowering  together^  and 
looked,  out  of  the  rain-tlropped  little  windows  at  the 
sides,  at  the  scene.  Gondolas  of  all  sizes  were  gliding 
up  and  down,  with  their  sharp,  fisby-looking  prows  of 
steel  pushing  their  ways  silently  among  each  other, 
while  gondoliers  shouted  and  jabbered,  and  made  as 
much  confusion  in  their  way  as  terrestrial  hackmen  on 
dry  land.  Soon,  however,  trunks  and  Ciirpet-bags  be- 
ing adjusted^  we  pushed  off,  and  went  gliding  away 
up  the  Grand  Canal,  with  a  motion  so  calm  that  we 
could  scarce  discern  it  except  by  the  moving  of  objects 
on  shore.  Venice,  hi  helh\  appeared  to  as  much  dis- 
advantage as  a  beautiful  woman  bedraggled  in  a  thun- 
der-storm." 

"^  Lake  Ccmw,  We  stayed  in  Venice  five  days,  and 
during:  that  time  saw  all  the  sijjbts  that  it  could  enter 
the  head  of  a  valef'de-plaee  to  afflict  us  with.  It  is  an 
affliction,  however,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  be- 
cause you  want  to  see  the  things,  and  would  be  very 
sorry  if  you  went  home  without  having  done  so.  From 
Venice  we  went  to  Milan  to  see  the  cathedral  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  *  Last  Supper/  The  former  is 
superb,  and  of  the  latter  I  am  convincefl,  from  the  little 
that  remains  of  it,  that  it  ivfLs  the  greatest  picture  the 
world  ever  saw.  We  shall  run  back  to  Kome  for  Holy 
Week,  and  then  to  Paris* 
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*'  Rome.  From  Lake  Como  we  came  back  here  for 
Holy  Week,  and  uow  it  is  over. 

«*What  tloyou  thiiikof  it?' 

"  Certainly  no  thuiiglitfiil  or  sensitive  person,  no  per- 
son impressil>le  either  through  the  senses  or  the  reli- 
gious feelings^  can  fail  to  I'eel  it  deeply, 

**  In  the  first  place^  the  mere  fact  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  moving,  so  many  of  them^  with 
one  accord,  to  so  old  and  venerable  a  city,  to  celebrate 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus^  is  something  in  it- 
self affecting.  Whatever  dispute  there  may  be  about  the 
other  commemorative  feasts  of  Christendom,  the  time 
of  this  epoch  is  fixed  unerringly  by  the  Jews'  Passover. 
That  great  and  solemn  feast,  therefore,  stands  as  an 
historical  monument  to  mark  the  date  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  tlirilling  events  which  this  world  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

"  When  one  sees  the  city,  filling  with  strangers,  pil- 
grims arrinng  on  foot,  the  very  shops  decorating  them- 
selves in  expectancy,  every  church  arranging  its  ser- 
vices, the  prices  even  of  temporal  matters  raised  by 
the  crowd  and  its  demands,  he  naturally  thinks,  Where- 
fore, why  is  aO  this?  and  he  must  be  very  careless 
indeed  if  it  do  not  bring  to  mind^  in  a  more  real  way 
than  before,  that  at  this  very  time,  so  many  years  ago, 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  Uviug  actors  in  the  scenes 
thus  celebrated  to-day/* 

As  the  spring  was  now  well  advanced,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  bring  this  pleasant  journey  to  a  close,  and 
for  Mrs,  Stowe  at  least  it  was  imperative  that  she  return 
to  America.  Therefore,  leaving  Rome  with  many  re- 
grets and  lingering,  backward  glances,  the  two  sisters 
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hurried  to  Paiisj  where  they  found  their  hrother-iu- 
law,  Mr,  John  Huoker,  awaiting  them.  Under  date  of 
May  3  Mi*s*  Stowe  writes  from  Pam  to  her  husbaud  : 
**  Here  I  am  ouee  morej  safe  in  Paris  after  a  fatiguing 
journey.  I  found  the  gu'ls  well,  and  greatly  improved 
in  their  studies.  As  to  bringing  them  home  with  me 
now,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not 
be  expedient.  A  few  months  more  of  study  here  will 
do  them  a  world  of  good.  I  have,  therefore,  arranged 
that  they  shall  come  in  November  in  the  Arago,  with 
a  party  of  fi'ientls  who  are  going  at  that  time. 

"  John  Hooker  is  here,  so  Mary  is  gohig  w  ith  him 
and  some  others  for  a  few  weeks  into  Switzerland.  I 
have  some  business  affah-s  to  settle  in  England,  and 
shall  saU  from  Liverpool  in  the  Europa  on  the  sixth 
of  June.  I  am  so  homesick  to-day,  and  long  with  a 
great  longing  to  be  with  you  once  more.  I  am  impa- 
tient to  go,  and  yet  dread  the  voyage.  Still,  to  reach 
you  I  must  commit  myself  once  more  to  the  ocean,  of 
which  at  times  I  liave  a  nervous  horror,  as  to  the  arms 
of  my  Father.  *  The  sea  is  bis,  and  He  made  it/  It 
is  a  rude,  noisy  old  servant,  but  it  is  always  obedient 
to  his  will,  and  cannot  carry  me  beyond  his  power  and 
love,  wherever  or  to  whatever  it  bears  me," 

Ha\^n!^  established  her  daucrhters  in  a  Protestant 
I>oarding-school  in  Pains,  Mrs.  Stowe  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don. Wliile  there  she  received  the  following  letter 
from  Harriet  Martineau :  — 

AMBLF.smE,  June  1. 

Deab  Mrs,  Stowe*  —  I  have  been  at  my  wits'  end 
to  learn  how  to  reach  you,  as  your  note  bore  no  direc- 
tion but  "  London."     Arnolds,  Croppers,  and   others 
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could  give  no  light,  and  the  newspapers  tell  only  where 
you  hud  been.  So  I  commit  this  to  your  publiiihers, 
trusting  that  it  will  find  you  somewhere,  and  in  time, 
perhaps,  bring  you  here.  Cant  you  come  ?  You  are 
aware  that  we  shall  never  meet  if  you  don't  come  soon, 
I  see  no  strangers  at  all,  but  I  hope  to  have  breath  and 
strength  enough  for  a  little  talk  with  you,  if  you  could 
come.  You  could  have  perfect  freedom  at  the  times 
when  I  am  laid  up,  and  we  could  seize  my  "  capability 
seasons  "  for  our  talk. 

The  weather  and  scenery  are  usually  splendid  just 
now*  Did  I  see  you  (in  white  frock  and  black  silk 
apron)  when  I  was  in  Ohio  in  1835?  Your  sister  I 
knew  well,  and  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of  your 
father.  1  believe  and  hope  you  were  the  young  lady  in 
the  black  silk  apron. 

Do  you  know  I  rather  dreaded  reading  your  book  I 
Sick  people  are  weak  :  and  one  of  my  chief  weaknesses 
is  dislike  of  novels,  - —  (except  some  old  ones  which  I 
almost  know  by  heart),  I  knew  tliat  with  you  I  should 
be  safe  from  the  col* web-spinning  of  our  modern  subjec- 
tive novelists  and  the  jaunty  vulgarity  of  our  "  funny 
philosophers "  — the  Dickens  sort,  who  have  tired  us 
out.  But  I  dreaded  the  alternative,  —  the  too  strong 
interest.  But  oh  !  the  delight  I  have  had  in  '^  Dred!  '* 
The  genius  carries  all  before  it,  and  drowns  everything 
in  glorious  jjk^asure.  So  marked  a  work  of  genius 
claims  exemption  from  every  sort  of  comparison  ;  but, 
as  you  ask  for  mij  oj^uiion  of  the  hook^  you  may  like 
to  know  that  I  think  it  far  superior  to  ^^  Uncle  Tom," 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  multitude  of  people  %vill  say  it 
is  a  falhng  off,  because  they  made  up  their  minds  that 
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any  new  book  of  yours  must  be  inferior  to  that,  and 
because  it  is  so  rare  a  thing  for  a  prodigious  fame  to 
be  sustained  by  a  second  book ;  but,  in  my  own  mind 
I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  second  book  is  by  far 
the  best.  Such  faidts  as  you  have  are  in  the  artistic 
department,  and  there  is  less  defect  in  ''  Dred'*  than  in 
**  Uncle  Tom/'  and  the  whole  mat-erial  and  treatment 
seem  to  me  richer  and  more  substantial.  I  have  had 
criti*]ues  of  *'  Dred  *^  from  the  two  very  wisest  people  I 
know^ — perfectly  nnlilte  each  other  (the  critics,  I  mean), 
and  they  delight  me  by  thinking  exactly  hke  each  other 
and  like  me.  They  distinctly  prefer  it  to  *^  Uncle  Tom/' 
To  say  the  plain  truth,  it  seems  to  me  so  splendid 
a  work  of  genius  that  notiihig  that  I  can  say  can  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  admiration  \rith  which 
I  read  it.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  told  my  nieces,  that 
our  English  fiction  writers  had  better  shut  up  alto- 
gether and  have  done  with  it,  for  one  will  have  no  pa- 
tience with  any  but  didactic  writing  after  yours.  My 
nieces  (and  you  may  have  heard  tliat  Maria,  my  nurse, 
is  very,  very  clever)  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  the 
book,  and  Maria  says  she  feels  as  if  a  fresh  department 
of  human  life  had  been  opened  to  her  since  this  day 
week.  I  feel  the  freshness  no  less,  while,  from  my 
travels,  I  can  be  even  more  assured  of  the  truthfulness 
of  your  wonderful  representation.  I  see  no  limit  to  the 
good  it  may  do  by  suddenly  sphtting  open  Southern 
Ufe,  for  everybody  to  look  into.  It  is  precisely  the 
thing  that  is  most  wanted,  —  just  as  *'  Uncle  Tom  *'  was 
wanted,  three  years  since,  to  show  what  negro  slavery 
in  your  repubhc  was  like.  It  is  plantation-life,  paitieu* 
larly  in  the  present  case,  that  I  mean.     As  for  your 
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exposure  of  the  weakness  and  helijlessness  of  the 
churches,  I  deeply  honor  you  for  the  courage  with 
which  you  have  made  the  exposure  ;  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  any  amendment  is  to  be  looked  for  in  that 
direction.  You  have  unburdeued  your  own  soul  in 
that  matter,  and  if  they  had  been  corrigible,  you  woidd 
have  helped  a  good  many  more.  But  I  don't  exj>ect 
that  result.  The  Southern  railing  at  you  will  be  some- 
thing uneqiialed,  I  suppose.  I  hear  that  three  of  us 
have  the  honor  of  being  abused  from  day  to  day  al- 
ready, as  most  portentous  and  shocking  women^  you, 
Mrs,  Chapman,  anti  myself  as  (the  traveler  of  twenty 
years  ago).  Not  only  newspapers,  but  pamphlets  of 
such  denunciation  are  circulated,  I  'm  told,  I  'm  afraid 
now  I,  and  even  Mrs.  Chapman,  must  lose  our  fame, 
and  all  the  railing  y>fil\  be  engi^ossed  by  you.  My  little 
function  is  to  keep  English  people  tolerably  right,  by 
means  of  a  London  daily  paper,  while  the  daager  of 
misinformation  and  misreading:  from  the  "  Times  "  con- 
tinues.  I  can't  conceive  how  such  a  paper  as  the 
"Times"  can  fail  to  he  heifer  informed  than  it  is.  At 
times  it  seems  as  if  its  New  York  correspondent  was 
making  game  of  it*  The  able  and  excellent  editor  of 
the  **  Daily  News  '*  gives  me  complete  liberty  on  Amer- 
ican subjects,  and  Mrs.  Chapman's  and  other  friends' 
conshint  supply  of  mformation  enables  me  to  use  this 
liberty  for  making  the  cause  better  understood.  I 
hope  I  shall  hear  that  you  are  coming.  It  is  like  a 
great  impertinence — ^my  having  written  so  freely  about 
your  book:  but  you  asked  my  opinion,  —  that  is  all  I 
can  say.  Thank  you  much  for  sending  the  book  to 
me.     If  you  come  you  will  write  our  names  in  it,  and 
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thk  will  make  it  a  valuable  legacy  to  a  nephew  or 
niece. 

Believe  me  gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Haeriet  Maktineau. 


In  London  Mrs.  Stowe  also  received  the  followiofir 
letter  from  Prescottj  the  historianj  which  after  long 
wandering  had  fiiudly  rested  quietly  at  her  English 
publishers  awaiting  her  coming, 

Pepperell,  October  4, 1856. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stow  e,  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  copy  of  "  Dred  "  which  Mr,  Phillips  put  into 
my  hands*  It  has  furnished  us  our  evening's  amuse- 
ment since  we  have  been  in  the  country,  where  we 
spend  the  brilliant  month  of  October. 

The  African  race  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  show- 
ing up  the  good  sides  of  their  characters,  their  cheei- 
f  ulness,  and  especially  their  powers  of  humor,  which  are 
admirably  set  off  by  their  peculiar  ^jr//of»^,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  expression  of  the  Scottish  sentiment  is 
by  the  pecuUar  Scottish  dialect.  People  difl*er  ;  but  I 
was  most  struck  among  your  characters  with  Uncle 
Tiff  and  Nina,  The  former  a  variation  of  good  old 
Uncle  Tom,  though  conceived  in  a  merrier  vein  than 
belonged  to  that  sedate  personage ;  the  difference  of 
their  tempers  in  this  respect  being  well  suited  to  the 
difference  of  the  circumstiinees  in  which  they  were 
placed.  But  Nina,  to  my  mind,  is  tlie  true  hero  of  the 
book,  which  I  should  have  named  after  her  instead  of 
**  Dred."  She  is  indeed  a  charming  conception,  full  of 
what  is  called  character,  and  what  is  masculine  in  her 
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nature  is  toiieti  down  by  such  a  delightful  sweetness 
and  kindness  of  disposition  as  makes  her  perfet'tly  fas- 
eiiiating.  I  cannot  forgive  you  for  smothering  her  so 
prematurely.  No  dramatis  persona  conld  aflord  the 
loss  of  such  a  character.  But  I  will  not  bore  you  with 
criticism  J  of  which  you  have  had  quite  enough.  1  must 
thank  you,  however,  for  giving  Tom  Gordon  a  gutta- 
percha cane  to  perform  his  flagellations  with. 

1  congratulate  you  on  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
w^ork^  unexampled  even  in  this  age  of  authorship ;  and, 
as  Mr,  Phillips  inforais  me,  gi*eater  even  in  the  old 
country  than  in  om-s.  I  am  glad  you  are  likely  to  set- 
tle the  question  and  show  that  a  Yankee  writer  can  get 
a  copyright  in  England  —  little  thanks  to  our  own  gov- 
ernment, which  compels  hmi  to  go  tliere  in  order  to 
get  it. 

With  sincere  regard,  believe  me,  de^r  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  H.  Pkescott, 

From  Liverpool,  on  the  ere  of  her  departure  for 
America,  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  to  her  daughters  in  Paris :  — 

I  spent  the  day  before  learing  London  with  Lady 
Byron.  She  is  lovelier  than  ever,  and  inquired  kindly 
about  you  both.  I  left  London  to  go  to  Manchester, 
and  reaching  there  found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gaskell  waiting 
to  welcome  me  in  the  station.  Mrs,  Gaskell  seems  lovely 
at  home,  where  besides  being  a  \™ter  she  proves  her- 
self to  he  a  first-class  housekeeper,  and  performs  all 
the  duties  of  a  minister's  mfe.  After  spending  a  de- 
lightful day  with  her  I  came  here  to  the  beautiful 
"  Dingle,"  which  is  more  enchanting  than  ever.     I  am 
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Staying   with    Mrs,  Edward  Cropper^   Lord  Deninaii's 

daughter* 

I  want  you  to  teU  Aunt  Mary  that  Mr.  Ruskin  lives 
with  his  father  at  a  place  called  Denmark  Hill^  Cambei^ 
well.  He  has  told  nie  that  the  gallery  of  Turner  pic- 
tures there  is  open  to  me  or  my  friends  at  any  time  of 
tlie  day  or  night.  Both  young  and  old  Mr,  Ruskin  are 
fine  fellows,  sociable  and  hearty^  and  will  cortlially  wel- 
come any  of  my  friends  who  desire  to  look  at  their 
pictures. 

I  write  in  haste,  as  I  must  be  aboard  the  ship  to- 
morrow at  eight  o'clock.  So  good-by,  my  dear  girls, 
from  your  ever  affectionate  mother. 

Her  last  letter  written  before  sailing  was  to  Lady 
Byron,  and  serves  to  show  how  warm  an  intimacy  had 
sprung  up  between  them.     It  was  as  follows  :  — 

Jmie  5,  1857. 

Dear  Frie^to,  —  I  left  you  with  a  strange  sort  of 
yearning,  throbbing  feeling «- you  make  me  feel  quite 
as  I  did  years  ago,  a  sort  of  girlishness  quite  odd  for 
me.  I  have  felt  a  strange  longing  to  send  you  some- 
thing. Don't  smile  when  you  see  what  it  turns  out  to 
be,  I  have  a  weakness  for  your  pretty  Parian  things  ; 
it  is  one  of  my  own  home  peculiarities  to  liiive  strong 
passions  for  pretty  tea-cups  and  other  little  matters 
for  my  own  quiet  meals,  when,  as  often  happens,  I  am 
too  unwell  to  join  the  family.  So  I  send  you  a  cup 
made  of  primroses,  a  funny  little  pitcher,  quite  large 
enough  for  cream,  and  a  little  vase  for  violets  and 
primroses  —which  will  be  lovely  together  —  and  when 
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you  use  it  think  of  me  and  that  I  love  you  more  than  I 
can  say. 

I  often  think  how  strange  it  is  that  I  should  know 
you  —  you  who  were  a  sort  of  legend  of  my  early  days 
— tliat  I  should  love  you  is  only  a  natural  result.  You 
seem  to  me  to  stand  on  the  confines  of  that  land  where 
the  poor  formahties  which  separate  hearts  here  pass  hke 
mist  before  the  sun,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  feel  the 
language  of  love  must  not  startle  you  as  strange  or  un- 
familiar. You  are  so  nearly  there  in  spirit  that  I  fear 
with  every  adieu  that  it  may  he  the  last ;  yet  did  you 
pass  within  the  veil  I  should  not  feel  you  lost, 

1  have  got  past  the  time  when  I  feel  that  my  heav- 
erdy  friends  are  lost  by  going  there.  I  feel  them 
nearer f  rather  than  farther  off. 

So  good-by,  dear,  dear  friend,  and  if  you  see  mora* 
ing  in  our  Father's  house  before  I  do,  carry  my  love  to 
those  that  wait  for  me,  and  if  I  pass  first,  you  will  find 
me  there,  and  we  shall  love  each  other /orerer. 

Ever  yonrs,  H,  B.  Stowe. 


The  homeward  voyage  proved  a  prosperous  one,  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  joyous  welcome  to  the  "  Cabin  '* 
in  Andover.  The  world  seemed  very  bright,  and  amid 
all  her  happiness  came  no  intimation  of  the  terrible 
blow  about  to  descend  upon  the  head  of  the  devoted 
mother. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tm:  MINISTER  S  WOOING,  1857-1860. 

BfcAxn  OF  Mrs,  Stowe*s  Oldest  Son,  —  Lkttkr  to  TriE  DucnF^ss  of 
Sutherland,  —  Lktter  to  her  Daughters  in  Paris.  —  Letter 
TO  her  Sister  Catherini!:.  —  Visit  to  Brunswick  and  Orr's 
Island.— Writes  "The  Minister's  Wooing  "  and  "The  Fearl 
OF  OuR*8  Islajs'd/*^Mr.  Whittikr's  Commknts.  —  Mr.  Lowell 

ON  the    '*  MINISTER'S    WoOING."  —  LETTER   TO  MrS.    StOWE   FROM 

Mr.  Lowell, —  John  Rubkin  on  the  "Minister*s  Woolvg."  — A 
Year  of  Sadness.  —  Letter  to  Lady  Byron,  ^  Letter  to  her 
Daughter.  =-  DErARTiTiE  for  Europe. 

Immediately  after  Mrs.  Stowe's  return  from  Eng^ 
land  in  June,  1857,  a  crushing  sorrow  came  upon  her 
in  the  death  of  her  oldest  son,  Henry  Ellis,  who  was 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Connecticut  River  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  he  wiis  pnrsning  his  stndies  as 
a  member  of  the  Freshman  class  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. This  melancholy  event  transpired  the  9th  of 
July,  1857,  and  the  3d  of  August  Mrs.  Stowe  isTote  to 
the  Duehess  of  Sutherland  :  — 

Dear  Friend,  —  Before  this  reaches  you  you  will 
have  perhaps  learned  from  other  sources  of  the  sad 
blow  which  has  fallen  upon  us,  —  our  darling,  our  good, 
beautiful  boy,  snatched  away  in  the  moment  of  health 
and  hdppiness.  Alas  !  could  I  know  tliat  when  I  parted 
from  my  Henry  on  English  shores  that  I  should  never 
see  him  more  ?     I  returned  to  my  home,  and,  amid  the 
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jubilee  of  meeting  the  rest^  was  fain  to  be  satisfied  with 
only  a  letter  from  liim,  saying  that  his  college  examina- 
tions were  coming  on^  and  he  must  defer  seeing  me  a 
week  or  two  till  they  were  over.  I  thought  then  of 
taking  his  younger  brother  and  going  np  to  visit  him ; 
but  the  heahh  of  the  Latter  seeming  unfavorably  af- 
fected by  the  seacoast  air^  I  turned  back  with  him  to 
a  water-cure  estabhsliment.  Before  I  had  been  two 
weeks  absent  a  fatal  telegiam  hurried  me  home,  and 
when  I  arrived  there  it  was  to  find  the  house  filled  with 
his  weeping  classmates^  who  had  just  come  bringing 
his  remains.  There  he  lay  so  calm,  so  pkicid,  so  pe<ice- 
fid,  that  I  could  not  believe  that  he  would  not  smile 
upon  me,  and  that  my  voice  which  always  had  such 
power  over  him  could  not  recall  him.  There  had  al- 
ways been  such  a  pecidiar  union,  such  a  teudemess 
between  us.  I  had  had  such  power  always  to  call  up 
answering  feeHngs  to  my  own,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  he  could  be  silent  and  unmoved  at  my  grief.  But 
yet,  dear  friend,  I  am  sensible  that  in  this  last  sad  scene 
I  had  an  alleviation  that  w^as  not  granted  to  you.  I 
recollect,  in  the  mournful  letter  you  wTote  me  about 
that  time,  you  said  that  you  mourned  that  you  had 
never  told  your  ovm  dear  one  how  much  you  loved  him. 
That  sentence  touched  me  at  the  time.  I  hud  it  to 
heart,  and  from  that  time  lost  no  occasion  of  express- 
ing to  my  children  those  feelings  that  we  too  often  defer 
to  express  to  our  dearest  friends  till  it  is  forever  too 
late. 

He  did  fidly  know  how  I  loved  him,  and  some  of  the 
last  loving  words  he  spoke  were  of  me.  The  very  day 
that  he  was  taken  from  us,  and  when  he  was  just  rising 
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from  the  table  of  his  boarding-house  to  go  whence  he 
never  returned,  some  one  noticed  the  seal  ring,  which 
you  may  remember  to  have  seen  on  Ihs  finger,  and  said, 
How  beautiful  that  ring  is  !  Yes,  he  Siud,  and  best  of 
all,  it  was  my  mother's  gift  to  me.  That  ring,  taken 
from  the  lifeless  hand  a  few  hours  later,  was  sent  to 
me,  Sinsrularly  enoutrb,  it  is  broken  risfht  across  the 
name  from  a  fall  a  little  time  previous,  ,  .  • 

It  is  a  great  comfoit  to  me,  dear  friend,  that  I  took 
Henry  with  me  to  Dunrobin.  I  hesitated  about  keep- 
ing him  so  long  from  his  studies,  but  still  I  thought  a 
mind  so  observing  and  appreciative  might  learn  from 
such  a  tour  more  than  through  books,  and  so  it  was. 
He  returned  from  England  full  of  high  resolves  and 
manly  purposes.  ^^  I  may  not  be  what  the  world  calls 
a  Christian,"  he  wrote,  ''  but  I  will  live  such  a  life  as  a 
Christian  ought  to  live,  such  a  life  as  every  true  man 
ought  to  live."  Henceforth  he  became  remarkable  for 
a  strict  order  and  energy,  and  a  vigilant  t-emperance  and 
care  of  his  bodily  health,  docility  and  deference  to  his 
parents  and  teachers,  and  perseverance  in  every  duty. 
•  .  .  Well,  from  the  hard  battle  of  this  life  he  is  excused, 
and  the  will  is  taken  for  the  deed,  and  whatever  comes 
his  heart  wtII  not  be  pierced  as  mine  is.  But  I  am  glad 
that  I  can  connect  him  with  all  my  choicest  remem- 
brances of  the  Old  World. 

Dunrobin  will  always  be  dearer  to  me  now,  and  I 
have  felt  towards  you  and  the  duke  a  turning  of  spirit, 
because  I  remember  how  kindly  you  always  lot>ked  on 
and  spoke  to  him,  I  knew  then  it  was  the  angel  of  your 
lost  one  that  stirred  your  hearts  with  tenderness  when 
you  looked  oo  another  so  near  his  age.     The  plaid  that 
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the  duke  gave  him,  and  which  he  valued  as  oue  of  the 
chief  of  hiB  boyish  treasures,  will  hang  in  his  room  — 
for  still  we  have  a  room  that  we  call  his. 

You  ^^U  understand,  you  will  feel,  this  sorrow  with 
us  as  few  can.  My  poor  husband  is  much  prostrated* 
I  need  not  say  more  :  you  know  what  this  must  be  to  a 
father's  heart.  But  still  I  repeat  what  I  said  when  I 
saw  you  last.  Our  dead  are  ministering  angels  ;  they 
teach  us  to  love,  they  fill  ns  with  tenderness  for  all  that 
can  suffer.  These  weary  hours  when  sorrow  makes  us 
for  the  time  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  have  their 
promise.  These  hours  come  in  answer  to  our  prayers 
for  nearness  to  God  It  is  always  our  treasure  that  the 
lightning  strikes,  .  ,  .  I  have  poured  out  ray  heart  to 
you  because  you  ciin  understand.  While  I  was  siting 
in  Hanover,  where  Henry  died,  a  poor,  deaf  old  slave 
woman,  who  has  still  five  children  in  bondage,  came  to 
comfort  me.  "  Bear  up,  dear  soul,  she  said ;  you  must 
bear  it,  for  the  Lord  loves  ye,"  She  said  further, 
"  Sunday  is  a  heavy  day  to  me,  'cause  I  can't  work,  and 
can't  hear  preaching,  and  can't  read,  so  I  can't  keep  my 
mind  off  my  poor  children.  Some  on  *em  the  blessed 
Master 's  got,  and  they  's  safe ;  but,  oh,  there  are  five 
that  I  don't  know  where  they  are." 

What  are  our  mother  sorrows  to  this !  I  shall  try 
to  search  out  and  redeem  these  cliildren,  though,  from 
the  ill  success  of  efforts  already  made,  I  fear  it  will  be 
hopeless.  Every  sorrow  I  have,  every  lesson  on  the 
sacredness  of  family  love,  makes  me  the  more  deter- 
mined to  resist  to  the  last  this  dreadful  evil  that  makes 
so  many  mothers  so  much  deeper  mourners  than  I  ever 
can  be.  .  -  . 

Affectionately  yours,  H,  B.  Stowe. 
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About  this  same  time  she  writes  to  her  daughters  in 
Paris  ;  "  Can  anybody  tell  what  sorrows  are  locked  up 
with  our  best  atfections,  or  what  ])ain  Eiay  be  associated 
with  every  pleasure  ?  As  I  walk  the  house,  the  pic- 
tures he  iLsed  to  love,  the  presents  I  broujjht  hini,  aud 
the  photographa  I  meant  to  show  him,  aU  pierce  my 
heart.  I  have  had  a  dreadful  faintness  of  sorrow  come 
over  me  at  times.  I  have  felt  so  crushed,  so  bleeding, 
so  lielpless,  that  I  coidd  only  call  on  my  Saviour  with 
groan ings  that  could  not  be  uttered.  Your  papa  justly 
said,  *  Every  child  that  dies  is  for  the  time  being  an 
oidy  one ;  yes  —  his  individuaUty  no  time,  no  change, 
can  ever  replace/ 

*^  Two  days  after  the  funeral  your  father  and  I  went 
to  Hanover.  We  saw  Henry's  friends,  and  his  room, 
which  was  just  as  it  was  the  day  he  left  it. 

***  There  is  not  another  such  room  in  the  col  We  as 
his,'  said  one  of  his  classmates  with  tears,  I  couUl  not 
help  loving  the  dear  boys  as  they  would  come  and  look 
sadly  in,  and  tell  us  one  thing  and  another  that  they 
remembered  of  him.  *  He  was  always  talking  of  his 
home  and  his  sisters,'  said  one.  The  very  day  he  died 
he  was  so  happy  because  I  had  returned,  and  he  was 
expecting  soon  to  go  home  and  meet  me.  He  died 
with  that  dear  thought  in  his  heart. 

*^  There  was  a  Ijcantiful  lane  leading  down  through  a 
charming  glen  to  the  river.  It  liad  been  for  years  the 
bathing-place  of  the  studcntSj  and  into  the  pure,  clear 
water  he  plunged,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  never  to 
come  out  alive. 

"  In  the  evening  we  went  down  to  see  the  boating 
club  of  which  he  was  a  member.     He  was  so  happy  ha 
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this  boating  club.     They  had  a  beautiful  boat  called 
the  Una,  and  a  imiforai,  and  he  enjoyed  it  so  mueh- 

"  This  evening  all  the  different  crews  were  out ;  but 
Henry's  had  their  flag  furled,  and  tied  with  blaek  crape- 
I  felt  such  love  to  the  dear  boysj  all  of  tbein,  because 
they  loved  Henry,  that  it  thd  not  pain  me  as  it  other- 
wise w oidd.  They  were  glad  to  see  ns  there,  and  I  was 
glad  that  we  coidd  be  there.  Yet  right  above  where 
their  boats  were  gliding  in  the  evening  light  lay  the 
bend  in  the  river,  clear,  still,  beautiful,  fringed  with 
overhanging  pines,  from  whence  our  boy  went  upward 
to  heaven.  To  heaven — ^if  earnest,  manly  purpose,  if 
sincere,  deliberate  strife  with  besetting  sin  is  accepted 
of  God,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  is.  Our  dear  boy  was 
but  a  beginner  in  the  right  w^ay.  Had  he  lived,  w^e  had 
hoped  to  see  aU  wrong  gradually  fall  from  his  soul  as 
the  worn-out  calyx  drops  from  the  perfected  flower. 
But  Christ  has  taken  him  into  his  own  teaching. 

"  *  And  one  view  of  Jesus  as  He  is. 
Will  strike  all  sin  forever  dead.' 

**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  we  have  had  anniversary 
meetings,  and  with  all  the  usual  bustle  and  care,  our 
house  full  of  company.  Tuesday  we  received  a  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  our  dear  Henry,  life-size,  and  as  perfect 
almost  as  life.  It  has  just  that  half-roguish,  half-loving 
expression  with  which  he  would  look  at  me  sometimes, 
when  I  would  come  and  brush  back  his  hair  and  look 
into  Km  eyes.  Every  time  I  go  in  or  out  of  the  room, 
it  seems  to  give  so  bright  a  smile  that  I  almost  think 
that  a  spirit  dwells  within  it, 

"  When  I  am  so  heavy,  so  weary,  and  go  about  as  if 
I  were  wearing  an  arrow  that  had  pierced  my  heart,  I 
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sometimes  look  up,  aod  this  smile  seems  to  say,  ^  Mother, 
patience,  I  am  happy.  In  our  Father*s  house  are  many 
mausions.'  Sometimes  I  tliiiik  I  am  like  a  gardener 
who  has  planted  the  seed  o£  some  rare  exotic.  He 
watches  as  the  two  little  points  of  green  leaf  first  spring 
above  the  soU,  He  shifts  it  from  soil  to  soil,  from  pot 
to  pot.  He  watches  it,  watem  it,  skives  it  through  thou- 
Stinds  of  mischiefs  and  accidents.  He  counts  every  leaf, 
and  marks  the  strengthening  of  the  stem,  till  at  last  the 
blossom  bud  was  fully  formed.     What  curiosity,  what 

leagerness,  —  what  expectation  —  what  longing  now  to 
see  the  mystery  unfold  in  the  new  flower. 

"Just  lis  the  calyx  begins  to  di\dde  and  a  faint  streak 
of  color  becomes  visible,  —  lo  !  in  one  night  the  owner 
of  the  greenhouse  sends  and  takes  it  away.  He  does 
not  consult  me^  he  gives  me  no  warning ;  he  silently 
takes  it  and  I  look,  but  it  is  no  more.  What,  then  ? 
Do  I  suppose  he  has  destroyed  the  flower  ?  Far  from 
it;  I  know  that  he  has  taken  it  to  his  own  garden. 
What  Henry  might  have  been  I  could  guess  better  than 

.any  one.     What  Henry  is,  is  known  to  Jesus  only*" 

Shortly  after  this  time  Mrs*  Stowe  wrote  to  her  sister 
Catherine :  — 


If  ever  I  was  conscious  of  an  attack  of  the  De\il  try- 
ing to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ,  it  was  for 
Isome  days  after  the  terrible  news  came.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  great  physical  weakness,  most  agonizing,  and 
unable  to  control  my  thoughts.  Distressing  doubts  as 
to  Henry's  spiritual  state  were  rudely  thrust  upon  my 
soul.  It  was  as  if  a  voice  had  said  to  me:  "You 
trusted  in  God,  did  you?     You  believed  that  He  loved 
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you !  You  had  perfect  confidence  that  he  would  never 
take  your  child  till  the  work  of  gi'ace  was  mature  ! 
Now  He  has  hurried  him  into  eternity  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  without  preparation,  and  where  is  he?*' 

I  saw  at  last  that  these  thoughts  were  irrational,  and 
contradicted  the  calm,  settled  helief  of  my  hetter  mo- 
ments, and  that  they  were  dishoeurahle  to  God,  and 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  resist  them,  and  to  assiune  and 
steadily  maintain  that  Jesus  in  1*jvc  had  taken  my  dear 
one  to  his  bosom.  Since  then  the  Enemy  has  left  me 
in  peace. 

It  is  our  duty  to  assume  that  a  thing  which  would 
be  in  its  very  nature  unkind,  ungenerous,  and  unfair 
has  not  been  done.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
crime  of  that  human  being  who  should  tiike  a  young 
mind  from  circumstances  where  it  was  progressing  in 
virtue,  and  throw  it  recklessly  into  corrupting  and 
depraving  society?  Particularly  if  it  were  the  child 
of  one  who  had  trusted  and  confided  in  Him  for  years.^ 
No !  no  such  slander  as  this  shall  the  De\il  ever 
fix  in  my  mind  against  my  Lord  and  my  God !  He 
who  made  me  capable  of  such  an  absorbing,  unselfi^sh 
devotion  for  my  children,  so  that  I  would  sacrifice  my 
eternal  salvation  for  them,  He  certainly  did  not  make 
me  capable  of  more  love,  more  disinterestedness  than 
He  has  liimself .  He  invented  mothers'  hearts,  and  He 
certainly  has  the  pattern  in  his  own,  and  my  poor,  weak 
rush-light  of  love  is  enough  to  show  me  that  some 
things  can  and  some  tilings  cannot  be  done,  Mr*  Stowe 
said  in  his  sermon  last  Simday  that  the  mysteries  of 
God's  ways  with  us  must  be  swallowed  up  by  the  greater 
mystery  of  the  love  of  Christ,  even  as  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowed up  the  rods  of  the  magicians. 
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Papa  and  mamma  are  here,  and  we  have  been  read- 
ing over  the  "  Autobiography  and  Correspondence," 
It  is  glorious,  beautiful ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 

Your  affectionate  sister,  Hattie. 

Andover,  Augxist  24, 1857, 

Dear  Children,  —  Since  anniversary  papa  and  I 
have  been  hviug  at  home ;  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Beeeher  are  here  also,  and  we  have  had  much  comfort 
in  their  society,  .  .  .  To-night  the  Last  sad  duty  is 
before  us.  The  body  is  to  be  removed  from  the  receiv- 
ing tomb  in  the  Okl  South  Churchyard,  and  laid  in  the 
graveyard  near  by,  Pearson  ha^  been  at  work  for  a 
week  on  a  lot  that  is  to  be  thenceforth  ours- 

"  Our  just  inheritance  couaecrated  by  his  grave." 

How  little  he  thought,  wandering  there  as  he  often  has 
with  us,  that  his  mortal  form  would  so  soon  be  restiiiir 
there.  Yet  that  was  written  for  him*  It  was  as  cei*^ 
tain  tlien  as  now,  and  the  hour  and  place  of  our  death 
is  equally  certain,  though  we  know  it  not. 

It  seems  selfish  that  I  should  yearn  to  lie  do^m  by 
his  side,  but  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  him  till 
now. 

The  one  lost  piece  of  silver  seems  more  than  all  the 
rest,  —  the  one  lost  sheep  dearer  than  all  the  fold, 
and  I  so  long  for  one  word,  one  look,  one  last  em- 
brace. .  .  . 

Andover,  September  1,  1857. 

My  darling  Children,  —  I  must  not  allow  a  week 
to  pass  without  sending  a  line  to  you.  .  .  .  Oiu*  home 
never  looked  loveher*     I  never  saw  Andover  look  so 
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beautiful ;  the  trees  so  green,  the  foliage  so  rich. 
Papa  and  I  are  ju^t  starting  to  spend  a  week  in  Bruns- 
wick, for  I  am  so  miserable  —  so  weak  —  the  least 
exertion  fatigues  me,  and  much  of  my  time  I  feel  a 
heavy  languor,  indilTerent  to  everything.  I  know 
notliing  is  so  likely  to  bring  me  up  as  the  air  of  the 
seaside.  .  •  .  I  have  set  many  flowers  around  Henry's 
grave,  which  are  blossoming;  pansies,  white  immoi^ 
telle,  white  petunia,  and  verbenas.  Papa  walks  there 
every  day,  often  twice  or  three  times.  The  lot  has 
been  rolled  and  planted  vnih  line  grass,  which  is  already 
up  and  looks  green  and  soft  as  velvet,  and  the  little 
binls  gather  about  it.  To-night  as  I  sat  there  the  sky 
was  BO  beautiful,  aO  rosy,  with  the  silver  moon  looking 
out  of  it.     Papa  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  am  submis* 

sive,  but  not  reconciled/* 

Bruxbwick,  S^tfmher  6, 1867. 

My  dear  Girls,  —  Papa  and  I  have  been  here  for 
four  or  five  days  past*  We  both  of  us  felt  so  unwell 
that  we  thought  we  would  try  the  sea  air  and  the  dear 

O  *■' 

old  scenes  of  Brunswick.  Ever>i:hing  here  is  just  as 
we  left  it.  We  are  staying  with  Mrs.  Upham,  whose 
house  is  as  wide,  cool,  and  hospitable  as  ever.  The 
trees  in  the  yard  have  grown  finely,  and  Mrs.  Upham 
has  cultivated  flowers  so  successfully  that  the  house  is 
all  surrounded  by  them.  Everything  about  the  town  is 
the  same,  even  to  Miss  Giddiug's  old  shop,  which  is  as 
disorderly  as  ever,  presenting  the  same  medley  of  tracts, 
sewing-sdk,  darning-cotton,  and  unimaginable  old  bon- 
nets, which  existed  there  of  yore-  She  has  been  heard 
to  complain  that  she  can't  find  things  as  easily  as  once* 
Day  before  yesterday  papa,  Charley,  and  I  went  down 
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to  Harpswell  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
old  spruces  and  fii^s  look  lovely  as  ever,  and  I  was 
delighted,  as  I  always  used  to  be,  with  every  step  of 
the  way.  Old  Getchell's  mill  stands  as  forlorn  as  ever 
in  its  sandy  wastes,  and  More  Brook  creeps  on  glassy 
and  clear  beyond.  Arriving  at  Harpswell  a  glorious 
hot  day,  with  scarce  a  breeze  to  ruffle  the  water,  papa 
and  Charley  went  to  fish  for  dinners,  who  soon  proved 
too  cyv^ning  for  them,  for  they  ate  every  morsel  of  bait 
off  the  hooks,  so  that  out  of  twenty  bites  they  only 
secured  two  or  three.  What  they  did  get  were  fried 
for  our  dinner,  rehi forced  by  a  fine  clam-chowder. 
The  evening  was  one  of  the  most  gh^rious  I  ever  saw 
—  a  calm  sea  and  round,  full  moon  ;  Mrs.  Upham  and 
I  sat  out  on  the  rocks  between  the  mainland  and  the 
island  until  ten  o'clock.  I  never  did  see  a  more  per- 
fect and  glorious  scene,  and  to  add  to  it  there  was  a 
splendid  northern  light  dancing  like  spirits  in  the  sky. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  terrible  attack  of  mosquitoes  in 
our  sleeping-rooms,  that  kept  us  ui>  and  fighting  all 
night,  we  should  have  called  it  a  perfect  success. 

We  went  into  the  sea  to  bathe  t\v4ce,  once  the  day 
we  came,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  be- 
fore we  went  back.  Besides  this  we  have  been  to  Mid- 
die  Bay,  where  Charley,  standing  where  you  all  stood 
before  him,  actually  caught  a  flotmder  with  his  own 
hand,  whereat  he  screamed  loud  enough  to  scare  all  the 
folks  on  Eagle  Island.  We  have  also  been  to  Maqiioit, 
We  have  visited  the  old  pond,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
relics  of  yoiur  old  raft  yet  float  there ;  at  all  events,  one 
or  two  fragments  of  a  raft  are  there,  caught  among 
rushes. 
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I  do  not  realize  that  one  of  the  busiest  and  happiest 
of  the  tiain  who  onee  played  there  shall  play  there  no 
more.  ^*  He  shall  return  to  his  house  no  more,  neither 
shall  his  place  know  him  any  more/*  I  think  I  have 
felt  i\\^  healing  touch  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on  the  deep 
wound  in  my  heart,  for  I  have  golden  hours  of  calm 
when  I  say :  **  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight/*  So  sure  am  I  that  the  most  genei-ous 
love  has  ordered  all,  that  I  can  now  take  pleasure  to 
give  tills  little  proof  of  my  unquestioning  confidence  in 
resigning  one  of  my  dearest  comforts  to  Him*  I  feel 
very  near  the  spirit  land,  and  the  words,  "  I  shall  go  to 
him,  but  he  sliall  not  return  to  me,"  are  very  sw^eet. 

Oh,  if  God  would  give  to  you,  my  dear  children,  a 
view  ot  the  infinite  beauty  of  Eternal  Love,  —  if  He 
M  uuld  unite  us  in  himself,  then  even  on  earth  all  tears 
might  be  n^^ped  away* 

Papa  has  preached  twice  to-day,  and  is  preaching 
again  to-night.  He  told  me  to  be  sure  to  write  and 
send  you  his  love.  I  hope  his  health  is  getting  better. 
Mrs.  Upham  sends  you  her  best  love,  and  hopes  you 
will  make  her  a  visit  some  time. 

Good-l>y,  my  darlings.  Come  soon  to  your  affection- 
ate mother*  H.  B,  S. 


The  winter  of  1857  was  passed  quietly  and  unevent- 
fully at  Andover,  In  November  Mrs.  Stowe  contrib- 
uted to  the  *'  Atlantic  Monthly  "  a  touching  fittle  alle^ 
gory,  '^  The  Mourning  Veil." 

In  December,  1858,  the  first  chapter  of  "  The  Minis- 
ter's Wooing "  appeared  in  the  same  magazine.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  this  story  was  written  "  The  Pearl  of 
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Orr's  laland,"  published  first  as  a  serial  in  the  "  Inde- 
pendent." 

She  dictated  a  large  part  of "  The  Minister's  Woo- 
ing"  under  a  gi^eat  pressure  of  mental  exfitementj  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  turn  to  the  quiet  story  of  the 
coast  of  Maine,  which  she  loved  so  well. 

In  February,  1874^  Mrs,  Stowe  received  the  follow- 
ing  words  from  Mr,  Wliittier,  which  are  very  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  :  "  When  I  am  in  the  mood  for 
thinking  deeply  I  read  *  The  Minister's  Wooing/  But 
'  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island '  is  my  favorite.  It  is  the 
must  charming  New  England  idyl  ever  wiitten/' 

*^  The  Minister's  Wooing  "  was  received  with  nniver* 
sal  commendation  from  the  first,  and  called  forth  the 
following  appreciative  words  from  the  pen  of  Mr, 
James  Russell  Lowell :  — 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  anti-slavery 
element  in  the  two  former  novels  by  Mrs.  Stowe  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  full  appreciation  of  her  remarkable 
geniusj  at  least  in  her  own  country.  It  was  so  easy  to 
account  for  the  unexampled  popularity  of  *  Uncle  Tom' 
by  attributing  it  to  a  cheap  sympathy  with  sentimental 
philanthropy !  As  people  began  to  recover  from  the 
first  enchantmentj  they  began  also  to  resent  it  and  to 
complain  that  a  dose  of  that  insane  Garrison-root  which 
takes  the  reason  prisoner  had  been  palmed  upon  them 
without  their  knowing  it,  and  that  their  ordinary  water- 
giiiel  of  fiction,  thinned  with  sentiment  and  thiokened 
with^moralj  had  been  hocussed  with  the  bemldering 
hasheesh  of  Abolition.  We  had  the  advantage  of 
reading  that  tridy  extraordinary  book  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris,  long  after  the  whirl  of  excitement  produced  by 
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its  publication  had  subsided^  in  the  sechision  of  dis- 
tance^ and  with  a  judgment  unbiased  by  those  politicitl 
sympathies  whieh  it  is  impossible,  perhaps  unwise,  to 
avoid  at  home.  We  felt  then,  and  we  believe  now,  that 
the  secret  of  Mrs<  Stowe's  power  lay  in  that  same 
genius  by  wliieh  the  greiit  successes  in  creative  hter- 
ature  have  always  been  achieved,  —  the  geniujs  that 
instinctively  goes  right  to  the  organic  elements  of 
human  natm'e,  whether  under  a  white  skhi  or  a  black, 
and  wliieh  disregiirds  as  tri\dal  the  conventional  and 
factitious  notions  wliieh  make  so  large  a  part  both  of 
our  thinking  and  feeling.  Works  of  hnagination  writ- 
ten with  an  aim  to  immediate  impression  are  commonly 
ephemeral,  like  Miss  Martineau*s  '  Tales/  and  EUiott's 
*  Corn-law  Rhymes ; '  but  the  creative  faculty  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  like  that  of  Cervantes  in  ^  Don  Quixote '  and  of 
Fielding  in  ^  Joseph  Andi*ews,'  oveq^owered  the  narrow 
specialty  of  her  design,  and  expanded  a  local  and  tem- 
porary theme  with  the  cosmopoUtanism  of  genius. 

"  It  is  a  proverb  that  *  There  is  a  gieat  deal  of  human 
nature  in  men,'  but  it  is  equally  and  sadly  ti-ue  that  there 
is  iimazingly  little  of  it  in  books.  Fielding  Ls  the  only 
Enghsh  novelist  who  deals  with  life  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Thackeray,  his  disciple  and  congener,  and  Dick- 
ens, the  congener  of  Smollett,  do  not  so  much  treat  of 
life  as  of  the  strata  of  society  ;  the  one  studying  nature 
from  the  club-room  window,  the  other  from  the  report- 
ers' box  in  the  police  court.  It  may  be  that  the  gen- 
eral obliteration  of  distinctions  of  rank  in  this  country, 
which  is  generally  considered  a  detriment  to  the  novel- 
ist, will  in  the  end  turn  to  his  advantage  by  compell- 
ing him  to  depend  for  Ids  effects  on  the  contrasts  and 
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collisions  of  iniiate  charaeterj  rather  than  on  those  shal- 
lower traits  superiDtluced  by  particular  social  arrange- 
ments, or  by  hereditary  associations.  Shakespeare  drew 
ideal,  and  Fielding  natural  men  and  women ;  Thaek- 
emy  draws  either  gentlemen  or  snobs,  and  Dickens 
either  unnatural  men  or  the  oddities  natural  only  in  the 
kiwest  grades  of  a  highly  artificial  system  of  society. 
The  first  tv^o  knew  human  nature  ;  of  the  two  hitter, 
one  knows  what  is  called  the  world,  and  the  other  the 
streets  of  London.  Is  it  possible  that  the  very  social 
democracy  wliich  here  robs  the  novelist  of  so  much 
romance,  so  much  costume,  so  much  antithesis  of  caste, 
so  much  in  short  that  is  purely  external,  will  give  him 
a  set-off  in  making  it  easier  for  him  to  get  at  that  ele- 
ment  of  universal  humanity  which  neither  of  the  two 
extremes  of  an  aristocratic  system,  nor  the  salient  and 
picturesque  points  of  contrast  between  the  two,  can 
alone  lay  open  to  him  ? 

"  We  hope  to  see  this  problem  solved  by  Mrs,  Stowe. 
That  kind  of  romantic  interest  which  Scott  evolved 
from  the  relations  of  lord  and  vassal,  of  thief  and  elans- 
man,  from  the  social  more  than  the  moral  contrast  of 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  of  far-descended  pauper  and 
nonvemi  riche  which  Coo|>er  found  in  the  clash  of  sav* 
agery  with  civilization,  and  the  shaggy  virtue  bred  on 
the  borderdand  between  the  two,  IndLan  by  habit,  white 
by  tradition,  Mrs-  Stowe  seems  in  her  former  novels  to 
have  sought  in  a  form  of  society  alien  to  her  syTiipa^ 
thies,  and  too  remote  for  exact  study,  or  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  local  truth  which  is  the  slow  result  of 
unconscious  observation.  There  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  her  genius,  of  her  possessing 
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that  conceptive  faculty  whicli  belongs  to  the  higher 
order  of  imaginationj  thau  the  avidity  with  which 
*  Uncle  Tom '  wlis  read  at  the  South-  It  settled  the 
pomt  that  this  book  was  true  to  human  nature,  even  if 
not  minutely  so  to  plantation  life. 

**  If  capable  of  so  great  a  triumph  where  success  must 
so  largely  depend  on  the  sympathetic  insight  of  her 
mere  creative  power,  have  we  not  a  right  to  expect 
something  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of 
artj  now  that  her  wonderful  eye  is  to  be  the  mirror  of 
famihar  scenes,  and  of  a  society  in  which  she  was  bred, 
of  which  she  has  seen  so  many  varieties,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  counti-y,  where  it  is  most  ndlve  and  original  ? 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  in  ^  The  Minister's 
Wooing '  she  has  chosen  her  time  and  laid  her  scene 
amid  New  Ensrland  habits  and  traditions.     There  is  no 


other  writer  who  is  so  capable  of  perpetuating  for  us,  in 
a  work  of  iu^t,  a  style  of  thought  and  manners  which 
railways  and  newspapers  AviD  soon  render  as  palaeozoic 
as  the  mastodon  or  the  megalosauiians.  Thus  far  the 
story  has  fully  justified  our  hopes.  The  leading  char- 
acters are  all  fresh  and  individual  creations,  Mrs. 
Kate  Scudder,  the  notable  Yankee  house^^ife ;  Mary,  in 
whom  Cupid  is  to  try  conclusions  with  Cal\dn  ;  James 
Marvyn,  the  adventurous  boy  of  the  coast,  in  whose 
heart  the  wild  religion  of  nature  swells  till  the  strait 
swathings  of  Puritanism  are  burst ;  Dr.  Hopkins^  the 
conscientious  minister  come  upon  a  time  when  the  social 
pre,i(ig€  of  the  clergy  is  waning,  and  whose  independ- 
ence will  test  the  voluntary  system  of  ministerial  sup- 
port; Simeon  Brown,  the  man  of  theological  dialectics, 
in  whom  the  utmost  perfection  of  creed  is  shown  to  be 
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not  mconsistent  with  the  most  contradictory  iniperfec- 
tiou  of  life,  —  all  these  are  characters  new  to  literature. 
And  the  scene  is  laid  just  far  enough  away  in  point  of 
time  to  give  proper  tone  and  perspective. 

*^  We  think  we  find  in  the  story,  so  far  as  it  has  pro- 
ceeded, the  promise  of  an  interest  as  unhackneyed  as  it 
will  he  Intense.  There  is  room  for  the  play  of  all  the 
passions  and  interests  that  make  up  the  great  tragi- 
comedy of  life^  while  all  the  scenery  and  accessories 
will  be  those  which  familiarity  has  made  dear  to  us. 
We  are  a  Httle  afraid  of  Colonel  Burr,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
so  hard  to  make  a  liistorical  personage  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions demanded  by  the  novel  of  every-day  life.  He  is 
almost  sure  either  to  fall  below  our  traditional  concep- 
tion of  him,  or  to  rise  above  the  natiu-al  and  easy  level 
of  character,  into  the  vague  or  the  melodramatic.  Jlore- 
over,  we  do  not  want  a  novel  of  society  from  Mrs. 
Stowo  ;  she  is  quite  too  good  to  be  wasted  in  that  way, 
and  her  tread  is  much  more  firm  on  the  turf  of  the 
"door-yard"  or  the  pasture,  and  the  sanded  floor  of 
the  farmhouse,  than  on  the  velvet  of  the  .salon.  We 
have  no  notion  how  she  is  to  develop  her  ph)t,  but  we 
think  we  foresee  chances  for  her  best  power  in  the 
struggle  which  seems  foreshadowed  between  Mary's 
conscientious  admiration  of  the  doctor  and  her  half- 
conscious  passion  for  James,  before  she  discovers  that 
one  of  these  conflicting  feelings  means  simply  moral 
liking  and  approval,  and  the  other  that  slie  is  a  woman 
and  that  she  loves.  And  is  not  the  value  of  dogmatic 
theology  as  a  rule  of  life  to  be  thoroughly  tested  for 
the  doctor  by  liis  slave-trading  parLsliioners  ?  Is  he  not 
to  learn  the  bitter  difference  between  intellectual  accept- 
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ance  of  a  creed  and  that  true  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  love  and  faith  and  sorrow  that  makes  Christ 
the  very  Hf e-blood  of  our  heing  and  doing  ?  And  has 
not  James  Marvyn  also  his  lesson  to  be  taught  ?  We 
foresee  him  drawn  gradually  hack  by  Mary  from  his 
recoil  against  Puritan  formalism  to  a  perception  of  how 
every  creed  is  pliant  and  plastic  to  a  beautiful  nature, 
of  how  much  charm  there  may  be  in  an  hereditary 
faith,  even  if  it  have  become  almost  conventional, 

**  In  the  materials  of  character  already  present  in  the 
story,  there  is  scope  for  Mrs.  Stowe's  humor,  pathos^ 
clear  moral  sense,  and  quick  eye  for  the  scenery  of  life. 
We  do  not  beheve  that  there  Ls  any  one  who,  by  birth, 
breeding,  and  natural  capacity,  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  New  England  so  well  as  she,  or  who  has  the 
peculiar  genius  so  to  profit  by  the  knowledge.  Already 
there  have  been  scenes  in  *  The  Minister's  Wooing ' 
that,  in  their  lowness  of  tone  and  quiet  truths  contrast 
as  chaimingly  with  the  humid  vagueness  of  the  modem 
school  of  novel-writers  as  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  * 
itself,  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  it  do  not  prove  to 
be  the  most  characteristic  of  Mrs,  Stowe's  works,  and 
therefore  that  on  which  her  fame  will  chiefly  rest  with 
posterity  •'* 

"  The  Minister's  Wooing  "  was  not  completed  as  a 
serial  tiU  December,  1859.  Long  before  its  comple- 
tion Mrs.  Stowe  received  letters  from  many  interested 
readers,  who  were  as  much  concerned  for  the  future  of 
her  ^*  spiritual  children,"  as  George  Eliot  would  call 
them,  as  If  they  had  been  flesh  and  blood. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Lowell  is  given  as  the 
most  valuable  received  by  Mrs.  Stowe  at  this  time  :  — 
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CA2k(BRiDGE,  Fchruartf  4,  1859. 

My  deab  Mks*  Stowe,  —  I  certainly  did  mean  to 
wi'ite  you  about  your  story,  but  only  to  cry  bracisslma  ! 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  intended  no  kind  of 
criticism  ;  deeming  it  wholly  out  of  place,  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  wet-blanket,  so  long  as  a  story  Ls  unfinished. 
When  I  got  the  first  nimiber  in  MS.,  I  said  to  Mr*  Pliil- 
lips  that  I  thought  it  would  be  the  best  thing  you  liad 
done,  and  what  followed  has  only  confirmed  my  fiist 
judgment.  From  long  habit,  and  from  the  tendency 
of  my  studies,  I  cannot  help  looking  at  thhigs  purely 
from  an  jesthetie  point  of  view,  and  what  /  valued  in 
"  Uncle  Tom  ''  was  the  genius,  and  not  the  moral. 
That  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  I  never  use  the  word 
genius  at  haphazard,  and  always  {perhaps,  too)  spar- 
ingly. I  am  going  to  be  as  frank  as  I  ouglit  to  be 
mth  one  whom  I  value  so  highly.  What  especially 
charmed  me  in  the  new  story  was,  that  you  had  taken 
your  stand  on  New  England  ground.  You  are  one  of 
the  few  persons  lucky  enough  to  be  born  with  eyes  in 
your  head,  —  that  is,  with  sometliing  behuid  the  eyes 
which  makes  them  of  value.  To  most  people  the  see- 
ing apparatus  is  as  useless  as  the  great  telescope  at  the 
observatoiy  is  to  me,  —  something  to  stare  through  with 
no  hiteUigent  result.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  conception  of  your  plot  (so  far  as  I  divine  it),  and 
the  pain  ting-in  of  your  figures.  As  for  "  theology," 
it  is  as  much  a  part  of  daily  life  in  New  England  as  in 
Scotland,  and  all  I  should  have  to  S4iy  about  it  is  this  : 
let  it  crop  out  when  it  naturally  comes  to  the  surface,  [\ 
only  don't  dig  down  to  it.  A  moral  aim  is  a  fine  thing, 
but  in  makhig  a  story  an  artist  is  a  traitor  who  does 
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not  sacrifice  everything  to  art.  Remember  the  lesson 
that  Christ  gave  us  twice  over.  First,  he  preferred  the 
useless  Mary  to  the  dish-washing  Mai-tlia,  and  next, 
when  that  exemplary  moralist  and  friend  of  humanity, 
Judas,  objected  to  the  sinful  waste  of  the  Magdalen's 
ointment,  the  great  Teacher  would  rather  it  should  be 
wasted  in  an  act  of  simple  beauty  than  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  Cleopatra  was  an  artist  when  she 
dissolved  her  biggest  pearl  to  captivate  her  Antony- 
public,  May  I,  a  critic  by  profession,  say  the  whole 
truth  to  a  woman  of  genius  ?  Yes  ?  And  never  be 
forgiven  ?  I  shall  try,  and  try  to  be  forgiven,  too.  In 
the  first  placcj  pay  no  regard  to  the  advice  of  anybody. 
In  the  seeonil  place,  pay  a  great  deal  to  mine  !  A  Kil- 
kenny-cattish style  of  advice?  Not  at  all.  My  advice  ia 
to  follow  your  own  instincts,  —  to  stick  to  nature,  and 
to  avoid  what  people  commonly  call  the  "  Ideal ;  **  for 
that,  and  beauty,  and  pathos,  and  success,  all  lie  in  the 
simply  natural.  We  all  preach  it,  from  Wordsworth 
down,  and  we  all,  from  Wordsworth  down,  don't  prac- 
tice it.  Don't  I  feci  it  every  day  in  this  weary  eilitorial 
mill  of  mine,  tliat  there  are  ten  thousand  people  who 
can  WTite  **  ideal "  things  for  one  who  can  see,  and  feel, 
and  reproduce  nature  and  character  ?  Ten  thousand, 
did  I  say  ?  Nay,  ten  nullion.  What  made  Shake- 
speare so  great  ?  Nothing  but  eyes  and  —  faith  in 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  Thackeray.  I  see  nowhere 
more  often  than  in  authors  the  truth  that  men  love 
their  opposites*  Dickens  insists  on  being  tragic  and 
makes  shipwreck. 

I  always  thought  (fcrgive  me)  that  the  Hebrew  parts 
of  "  Dreil "  were  a  mistake.     Do  not  think  me  impej> 
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tinent ;  I  am  only  honestly  anxious  that  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  remarkable  genius  should  have  faith  in 
itself.  Let  your  moral  tiike  care  of  itself,  and  remem- 
ber that  an  author's  writing-desk  is  sometliing  infinitely 
higher  than  a  pulpit.  What  I  call  *'  care  of  itself  '*  is 
shown  in  that  noble  passage  in  the  February  number 
about  the  ladder  up  to  heaven*  That  is  grand  preach- 
ing and  in  the  right  way*  I  am  sure  that  '*  Tlie  Minis- 
ter's Wooing  '*  is  going  to  be  the  best  of  youi*  products 
hitherto,  and  I  am  sure  of  it  because  you  show  so 
thorough  a  mastery  of  your  material,  so  true  a  percep- 
tion of  reaHties,  without  which  the  ideahty  is  im- 
possible* 

As  for  "  orthodoxy/'  be  at  ease.  Whatever  is  well 
done  the  world  finds  orthodox  at  last,  in  spite  of  all 
the  Fakir  journals,  whose  only  notion  of  orthodoxy 
seems  to  be  the  power  of  standing  in  one  position  till 
you  lose  all  the  use  of  your  limbs.  If,  with  your  heart 
and  brain,  you  are  not  orthodox,  in  Heaven's  name  who 
is  ?  If  you  mean  '*  Cah^inistic,"  no  woman  could  ever 
be  such,  for  Calvinism  is  logic,  and  no  woman  worth 
the  name  could  ever  live  by  syllogisms.  Woman 
charms  a  higher  faculty  in  us  than  reason,  God  be 
praised,  and  nothing  has  delighted  me  more  in  your  new 
story  than  the  happy  instmct  with  wliich  you  develop 
this  incapacity  of  the  lovers'  logic  in  your  female  char- 
acters. Go  on  just  as  you  have  begun,  and  make  it 
appear  in  as  many  ways  as  you  like,  —  that,  whatever 
creed  may  be  true,  it  is  not  true  and  never  will  l>e  that 
man  can  be  saved  by  machinery*  I  can  speak  with 
some  chance  of  being  right,  for  I  confess  a  strong 
sympathy  with  many  parts  of  Calvinistic  theology,  and, 
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for  one  tliiiij^,  believe  iii  hell  with  all  my  might,  and  in 
the  gooilness  of  God  for  all  thut. 

I  have  not  said  anything.  What  could  I  say  ?  One 
might  almost  as  well  advise  a  mother  about  the  child 
she  still  bears  under  her  heart,  and  savj  give  it  these 
and  those  quahties,  as  an  author  about  a  work  yet  in 
the  brain. 

Only  this  I  will  say^  that  I  am  honestly  dehghted 
with  '^The  Minister's  Wooing;"  that  reading  it  has 
been  one  of  my  few  editorial  pleasures  ;  that  no  one 
appreciates  your  genius  more  highly  than  I,  or  hopes 
more  fervently  that  you  Tiiill  let  yoiu-self  go  mthout  re- 
gard to  this,  that,  or  toother.  Don't  read  any  criticisms 
on  your  story  :  beheve  that  you  know  better  than  any 
of  usj  and  he  sure  that  everybody  likes  it.  That  I 
know.  There  is  not,  and  never  was,  anybody  so  com- 
petent to  write  a  true  New  England  poem  as  yourself, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  doing  it  The  native 
sod  sends  up  the  best  inspiration  to  the  brain,  and  you 
are  as  sure  of  immortality  as  we  all  are  of  dying,  —  if 
you  only  go  on  with  entire  faith  in  yourself. 

Faithfully  and  admirhigly  yours, 

J.  E.  Lowell. 


After  the  book  was  published  in  England,  Mr,  Rus- 
Idn  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stowe  :  — 

'*  Well,  I  have  read  the  book  now,  and  I  think  noth- 
ing can  be  n older  than  the  noble  parts  of  it  (Mary's 
great  speech  to  Colonel  Burr,  for  instance),  nothing 
wiser  than  the  wise  parts  of  it  {the  anthor's  parenthet- 
ical  and  under-breath  remarks),  notliing  more  delight- 
ful than  the  delightful  parts  (all  that  Virginia  says  and 
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does)y  no  thing  more  e%ed  than  the  edged  parts  (Can* 
dace's  sayings  aed  doings,  to  wit) ;  but  I  do  not  Hke  the 
plan  of  the  whole,  because  the  simplicity  of  the  minister 
seems  to  diminish  the  probabiUty  of  Jlary's  reverence 
for  him.  I  cannot  fancy  even  so  good  a  girl  who  would 
not  have  laughed  at  him.  Nor  can  I  fancy  a  man  of 
real  intellect  reacliing  such  a  period  of  life  mthout 
understantling  his  own  feelings  better,  or  penetrating 
those  of  another  more  quickly. 

"  Then  I  am  provoked  at  nothing  happening  to  Mrs. 
Scudder,  whom  I  think  as  entii-ely  unendurable  a  crea- 
ture as  ever  defied  poetical  justice  at  the  end  of  a  novel 
meant  to  irritate  people.  And  finally,  I  think  you  are 
too  disdainful  of  what  ordinary  readers  seek  in  a  novel, 
under  the  name  of  ^  interest,'  —  that  gradually  develop 
ing  wonder,  expectation,  and  cmiosity  which  makes 
people  who  have  no  self-command  sit  up  till  three  in 
the  morning  to  get  to  the  crisis,  and  people  who  have 
self-command  lay  the  book  down  with  a  resolute  sigh, 
and  think  of  it  all  the  next  day  through  till  the  time 
comes  for  taking  it  up  again.  Still,  I  know  well  that 
in  many  respects  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  treat  this 
story  merely  as  a  work  of  literary  art.  There  must 
have  been  many  facts  which  you  could  not  dwell  upon, 
and  which  no  one  may  judge  by  common  rules. 

"  It  is  also  true,  as  you  say  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  that  we  have  not  among  us  here 
the  peculiar  rehgious  earnestness  you  have  mainly  to 
describe. 

"  We  have  little  earnest  formalism,  and  our  formalists 
are  for  the  most  pai-t  hollow,  feeble,  uninteresting,  mere 
stumbluig-blocks.    We  have  the  Simeon  Brown  species. 
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indeed ;  and  among  readers  even  of  Ids  kind  the  book 
may  do  some  good,  and  more  among  the  weaker,  truer 
people,  whom  it  will  shake  like  mattresses,  —  making 
the  dust  fly,  and  perhaps  with  it  some  of  the  sticks  and 
quill-eudsj  whioh  often  make  that  kind  of  person  an 
objectionable  mattress,  I  write  too  Hghtly  of  the  book, 
—  far  too  Hghtly,  —  but  your  letter  made  me  gay,  and 
I  have  heen  lighter-hearted  ever  since  \  only  I  kept  this 
after  beginning  it,  because  I  was  ashamed  to  send  it 
without  a  line  to  Mrs.  Browning  as  weU.  I  do  not 
understand  why  you  should  apprehend  (or  rather  antici- 
pate without  apprehension)  any  absiu'd  criticism  on  it 
It  is  sure  to  be  a  popular  hook,  —  not  as  '  Uncle  Tom  ' 
was,  for  that  owed  part  of  its  popularity  to  its  dramatic 
effect  (the  flight  on  the  ice,  etc.),  which  I  did  not  hke ; 
but  as  a  true  picture  of  human  life  is  always  popular. 
Nor,  I  should  thhik,  woidd  any  critics  venture  at  all  to 
carp  at  it, 

"  The  Candace  and  Virginie  bits  appear  to  me,  as  far 
as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  best.  I  am  very  glad  there  is 
this  nice  French  lady  in  it :  the  French  are  the  least 
appreciated  in  general,  of  all  nations,  by  other  nations. 
,  -  .  My  father  says  the  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  he  knows  good  work," 


When  we  tm-n  from  these  criticisms  and  commenda- 
tions to  the  inner  history  of  tins  period,  we  find  tliat 
the  work  was  done  in  deep  sadness  of  heart,  and  the 
undertone  of  pathos  that  forms  the  dark  background 
of  the  brightest  and  most  humorous  parts  of  *'  Tlie 
Minister's  Wooing  "  was  the  unconscious  revelation  of 
one  of  sorrowful  spirit,  who,  weary  of  life,  would  have 
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teen  glad  to  lie  down  with  her  arms  "  round  the  way- 
side cross,  and  sleep  away  into  a  brighter  scene." 

Just  before  beginning  the  writing  of  "The  Minis- 
ter's Wooing"  she  sent  the  following  letter  to  Lady 
Byron  :  — 

Andoveh,  June  30,  1858. 

My  deab  Fbienb,  —  I  did  long  to  hear  from  you 
at  a  time  when  few  knew  how  to  speak,  because  I  knew 
that  you  did  know  eveiything  that  sorrow  can  teach, 
—  you  whose  whole  hfe  has  been  a  crucifixion^  a  long 
ordeal.  But  I  believe  that  the  **  Lamb/'  who  stands 
forever  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  "  as  it  had  been 
shiin/'  has  everywhere  his  foDowers,  those  who  are  sent 
into  the  world,  as  he  was,  to  suffer  for  the  redemption 
of  others^  and  like  him  they  must  look  to  the  joy  set 
before  them  of  redeeming  others. 

I  often  think  that  God  called  yon  to  this  beautiful 
and  terrible  ministry  when  He  suffered  you  to  link 
your  destiny  with  one  so  strangely  gifted,  so  fearfully 
tempted,  and  that  the  reward  which  is  to  meet  you, 
when  you  enter  within  the  veil,  where  you  must  soon 
pass,  will  be  to  see  the  angel,  once  chauied  and  defiled 
within  him,  set  free  from  sin  and  glorified,  and  so  know 
that  to  you  it  has  been  given,  by  your  Hfe  of  love  and 
faith,  to  accomplish  this  glorious  change. 

I  think  vei-y  much  on  the  subject  on  which  you  eon- 
versed  with  me  once,  —  the  future  state  of  retribution. 
It  Ls  evident  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has 
produced  in  the  human  sjilrit  a  tenderness  of  love  which 
wholly  revolts  from  the  old  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and 
I  observe  the  more  Christ-like  any  one  becomes,  the 
more  impossible  it  seems  for  him  to  accept  it ;  and  yet, 
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on  the  contrary,  it  was  Christ  who  said,  "  Fear  Him 
that  is  able  to  destroy  soul  and  body  in  hell,*'  and  the 
most  appalling  language  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Christ 
himself.  Certain  ideas  once  prevalent  certainly  must 
be  thrown  off*  An  endless  infliction  for  past  sins  was 
once  the  doctrine  tliat  we  now  generally  reject-  The 
doctrine  as  now  taught  is  that  of  an  eternal  persistence 
in  evil  necessitating  eternal  punishment,  since  evil  in- 
duces misery  by  an  eternal  nature  of  things,  and  this, 
I  fear,  is  inferable  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  and 
confirmed  by  the  whole  implication  of  the  Bible. 

Is  there  any  fair  way  of  disposing  of  the  current  of 
assertion,  and  the  still  deeper  undercurrent  of  impUca- 
tion,  on  this  subject,  without  one  which  loosens  all  faith 
in  revelation,  and  throws  us  on  pure  naturalism?  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  —  probation  does  not  end  with 
this  life,  and  the  number  of  the  redeemed  may  there- 
fore be  infinitely  greater  than  the  world's  history  leads 
us  to  suppose. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  letter  certainly  throw 
light  on  many  passages  in  "  The  Minister's  Wooing." 

The  following  letter,  written  to  her  daughter  Georgi- 
ana,  is  introduced  as  revealing  the  spirit  in  which  much 
of  "  The  Minister's  Wooing  "  was  written  :  — 


February  12,  18S0. 

Mv  DEAR  Georgie,  —  Why  have  n't  I  written  ?  Be- 
cause, dear  Georgie,  I  am  Hke  the  dry,  dead,  leafless 
tree,  and  have  only  cold,  dead,  slumbering  buds  of  Iiope 
on  the  end  of  stiff,  hard,  frozen  twi^  of  thoufflit,  but 
no  leaves,  no  blossoms  j  nothing  to  send  to  a  little  girl 
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who  does  n't  know  what  to  do  with  herself  any  more 
than  a  kitten,  I  am  cold,  weary,  dead ;  everything  is 
a  burden  to  me. 

I  let  my  pknt«  die  by  inches  before  my  eyes,  and  do 
not  water  them,  and  I  dreiid  everji:hing  I  do,  and  Tvish 
it  was  not  to  be  done,  and  so  when  I  get  a  letter  from 
my  little  giil  I  smile  and  sity,  "  Dear  little  puss,  I  will 
answer  it ;  **  and  I  sit  hour  after  hour  with  folded  hands, 
looking  at  the  inkstand  and  dreading  to  begin.  The 
fact  is,  pussy,  mamma  is  tired.  Life  to  you  is  gay  and 
joyous,  but  to  mamma  it  hiis  been  a  battle  in  which  the 
spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  weak,  and  she  would  be 
glad,  like  the  woman  in  the  St,  Bernard,  to  he  down 
with  her  arms  around  the  wayside  cross,  and  sleep  away 
into  a  brighter  scene.  Henry's  fair,  sweet  face  h>oks 
down  upon  me  now  and  then  from  out  a  cloud,  and  I 
feel  agiiiu  all  the  bitterness  of  the  eternal  *^  No  "  wliicli 
says  }  must  never,  never,  ld  this  life,  see  that  face,  lean 
on  that  arm,  hear  that  voice.  Not  that  my  faith  in  God 
•in  the  least  fails,  and  that  I  do  not  believe  that  all  this 
is  for  good,  I  do,  and  though  not  happy,  I  am  blessed, 
Wealc,  weary  as  I  am,  I  rest  on  Jesus  in  the  innennost 
deptli  of  my  soul,  and  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  com- 
ing an  inconceivable  hour  of  beauty  and  glory  when  I 
shall  regain  Jesus,  and  he  will  give  me  back  my  beloved 
one,  whom  he  is  educating  in  a  far  higher  sphere  than 
I  proposed.  So  do  not  mistake  me,  —  only  know  that 
mamma  is  sitting  weary  by  the  wayside,  feehng  weak 
and  worn,  but  in  no  sense  discouraged. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

H.  B,  S, 
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So  is  it  ever :  when  with  bold  step  we  piess  our  way 
into  the  holy  place  where  genius  hath  wrought,  we  find 
it  to  be  a  place  of  sorrows.  Art  has  its  Gethsemane 
and  its  Calvary  as  well  as  religion.  Our  best  loved 
books  and  sweetest  songs  are  those  ^^  that  tell  of  sad- 
dest thought." 

The  summer  of  1859  found  Mrs.  Stowe  again  on  her 
way  to  Europe,  this  time  accompanied  by  all  her  chil- 
dren except  the  youngest. 
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THE  THIRD  TRIP  TO  EUROPE,  1859, 

Third  Visit  to  Europe.  ^  Lady  Byron  on  "The  Minister's  Woo- 
ing." —  Some  Foreign  Pkoplk  and  Things  a&  trky  Appeared 
to  pRorEssoR  Stowe.  —  A  Winter  in  Italy.  —  Things  CNSEiiN 

AND    Un  RE  YEA  LED.  —  SPECULATIONS  CONCERNING   SPIRITUALISM.  — 

John   Rusk  in.  —  Mrs.  Browning.  —  The  Return  to  Amemca, 
—  Letters  to  Dr.  Holmes. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  third  and  last  ti'ip  ^o  Europe  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  simiirier  of  1859,  In  writing  to  Lady 
Byron  in  May  of  that  year,  she  says :  *'  I  am  at  present 
writing  something  that  interests  me  greatly^  and  may 
interest  yon,  as  an  attempt  to  portray  the  heart  and  life 
of  New  Engkndj  its  religion,  theology^  and  manners. 
Sampson  Low  &  Son  are  issuing  it  in  nimibei"Sj  and  I 
slionid  he  glad  to  know  how  they  strike  you.  It  is  to 
pul>H8h  this  work  cuniplete  that  I  intend  to  visit  Eng- 
land this  summer," 

The  story  thus  referred  to  was  "  The  Minister's  Woo- 
ing/' and  Lady  Byron's  jniswer  to  the  ahove,  wliieh  is 
appended,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  her  apprecia- 
tion of  it.     She  writes  :  — 

LoNi>ON,  Matf  31, 1859. 

Dear  Fhienb,  —  I  have  f onnd,  particularly  as  to 
yourself,  that  if  I  did  not  answer  from  the  first  impidse, 
all  had  evaporated.  Your  letter  came  by  the  Niagara, 
which  brought  Fanny  Kemble,  to  learn  the  loss  of  her 
heiit  friend,  that  Miss  Fitzbugh  whom  you  saw  at  my 
bouse. 
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I  have  an  intense  interest  in  yonr  new  novel.  More 
power  in  these  few  numbers  than  in  any  of  yoiir  former 
writings,  relatively^  at  least  to  my  own  mind.  More 
power  than  in  ^^  Aclam  Bede/'  which  is  the  book  of  the 
season,  and  well  deserves  a  liigh  place.  Whether  Mrs, 
Seudder  will  rival  Mrs.  Poyser,  we  shaU  see. 

It  would  amuse  you  to  hear  my  granddaughter  and 
myself  attempting  to  foresee  the  future  of  the  **  love 
stor}^/'  being  quite  persuaded  for  the  moment  that  James 
is  at  sea^  and  the  minister  about  to  ruin  himselfp  We 
think  that  she  will  labor  to  be  in  love  with  the  self- 
devoting  man,  under  her  mother's  influence,  and  from 
that  hyper-conseientiousness  so  common  with  good  girlsy 
—  but  we  don't  wish  her  to  succeed.  Then  what  is  to 
become  of  her  older  lover  ?  He  — *  Time  mil  show.  I 
have  just  missed  Dale  Owen,  vnt\\  whom  I  wished  to 
have  cf^nversed  about  the  ^*  Spiritualism/'  Harris  is 
lecturing  here  on  religion.  I  do  not  hear  him  pniised. 
People  are  looking  for  helps  to  believe  everywhere  but 
in  life,  —  in  music,  in  architecture,  in  antiquity,  in  cer- 
emony, —  and  upon  all  is  written,  *' Thou  shalt  not 
beheve/'  At  least,  if  this  be  faith,  happier  the  unbe- 
liever. I  am  willing  to  see  throngh  that  materialism, 
but  if  I  am  to  rest  there,  I  would  rend  the  veiL 

fhrne  1.  The  day  of  the  packet's  sjiiling.  I  shall 
hope  to  be  visited  by  you  here.  The  best  flowers  sent 
me  have  been  placed  in  your  little  vases,  giving  life,  as 
it  were,  to  the  remembrance  of  you,  though  not  to  pass 
away  like  them. 

Ever  yours, 

A,  T.  Noel  Bykon. 
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The  entire  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest 
son,  was  abroad  at  this  time.  The  two  eldest  daughters 
were  in  Paris,  having  previously  sailed  for  Havre  in 
March,  in  company  with  their  cousin,  Miss  Beecher. 
On  their  arrival  in  Paris,  they  went  directly  to  the 
house  of  their  old  friend,  Madame  Borione,  and  soon 
afterwards  entered  a  Protestant  school.  The  rest  of 
the  family,  inchuling  Mrs,  Stowe,  her  husband  and 
youngest  daughter,  sailed  for  Liverpool  early  in  Au- 
gust, At  about  the  same  time,  Fred  Stowe,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Samuel  Scoville,  took  passage  for 
the  same  port  in  a  sailing  vessel.  A  comprehensive 
outhne  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  foreign  tour  is 
given  in  the  following  letter  written  by  Professor  Stowe 
to  the  sole  member  of  the  family  remaining  in  America  : 


Castle  Chiixon,  Switzerland,  September  1,  1859. 

Dear  little  Charley,  —  We  are  all  here  except 
Fred,  and  all  well.  We  have  had  a  most  interesting 
journey,  of  which  I  must  give  a  brief  account. 

We  Bailed  from  New  York  in  the  steamer  Asia,  on 
the  3d  of  Aiig^ust  [1859],  a  very  hot  day,  and  for  ten 
days  it  was  the  hottest  weather  I  ever  knew  at  sea. 
We  had  a  splendid  ship's  company,  mostly  foreigners, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch  and 
Irish-  We  passed  one  big  iceberg  in  the  night  close  to, 
and  as  the  iceberg  would  n^t  turn  out  for  us  we  turned 
out  for  the  iceberg,  and  were  very  glad  to  come  off  so. 
This  was  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August,  and  after 
that  we  had  cooler  weather,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  the  wind  blew  hke  all  possessed,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  afternoon •     Sunday  morning,  the  14th,  we 
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got  safe  into  Liverpoola  landed^  and  went  to  the  Adel- 
pbi  Hotel.  Mamma  and  Georgie  were  only  a  little 
sick  on  the  way  over,  and  that  was  the  morning  of  the 
13th. 

As  it  was  court  time,  the  high  sheriff  of  Lancashire, 
Sir  Robert  Gerauld,  a  fine,  stout,  old,  gray-haired  John 
Bull,  Ciirae  thundering  up  to  the  hotel  at  noon  in  his 
gi*and  coach  with  six  heautifid  horses  with  outriders, 
and  two  trunii>etei*s,  and  twelve  men  with  javelins  for  a 
guard,  all  dressed  in  the  gayest  manner,  and  rushing 
along  like  Time  in  the  primer,  the  trumpeters  too-ti-toot- 
tooing  like  a  house  a-fire,  and  how  I  wished  my  little 
Charley  hail  been  there  to  see  it ! 

Momhiy  we  wanted  to  go  and  see  the  court,  so  we 
went  over  to  St,  George's  Hall,  a  most  magnificent 
8tructm*e,  that  beats  the  Boston  Stfite  House  all  hollow, 
and  Sir  RoI>ei't  Gerauld  himself  met  us,  and  said  he 
would  get  us  a  good  place.  So  he  took  us  away  round 
a  narrow,  crooked  passage,  and  opened  a  httle  door, 
where  we  saw  nothing  but  a  great,  crimson  eurtiiin, 
which  he  told  us  to  put  aside  and  go  straight  on  ;  and 
where  do  you  think  we  all  found  ourselves  ? 

Right  on  the  platform  with  the  judges  in  their  big 
wigs  and  long  roben,  and  facing  the  whole  crowded 
court  I  It  was  enough  to  frighten  a  body  into  fits,  but 
w^e  took  it  quietly  as  we  could,  and  your  mamma  looked 
as  meek  as  Moses  in  her  little,  battered  straw  hat  and 
gray  cloak,  seeming  to  say,  ''  I  did  n't  come  here  o* 
purpose/* 

That  same  night  we  arrived  in  London,  and  Tuesday 
(August  IGth),  riding  over  the  city,  we  called  at  Stafford 
House,  and  inquired  if  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was 
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there.  A  servant  came  out  and  said  the  duchess  was 
in  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  us ;  so  your  mamma, 
Georgie,  and  I  went  walking  up  the  maguifieent  stair- 
case in  the  entrance  hall,  and  the  great,  noble,  bril- 
liant duchess  came  sailing  down  the  stairs  to  meet 
usj  in  her  white  morning  dress  (for  it  was  only  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  was  not  yet  dressed 
for  tlinner),  took  your  mamma  into  her  great  bosom, 
and  folded  her  up  till  the  little  Yankee  woman  looked 
like  a  small  gray  kitten  half  covered  in  a  snowbank, 
and  kissed  and  kissed  her^  and  then  she  took  up  little 
Georgia  and  kissed  her,  and  then  she  took  my  hand, 
and  did  n't  kiss  me. 

Next  day  we  went  to  the  duchess's  villa,  near  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  had  a  grand  time  riding  round  the  park, 
sailing  on  the  Thames,  and  eating  the  very  best  dinner 
that  was  ever  set  on  a  table- 

We  stayed  in  London  till  the  25th  of  August,  and 
then  went  to  Paris  and  found  H.  and  E»  and  H.  B. 
all  well  and  happy ;  and  on  tlie  30tli  of  August  we  all 
went  to  Geneva  together,  and  to-day,  the  1st  of  Sep 
tember,  we  aU  took  a  sail  up  the  beautiful  Lake  Leman 
liere  in  the  midst  of  the  Alps,  close  by  the  old  castle 
of  Chillon,  about  which  Lord  BjTon  has  written  a  poem, 
In  a  day  or  tw^o  we  shall  go  to  Chamouni,  and  then 
Georgie  and  I  will  go  back  to  Paris  and  London,  and 
so  home  at  the  time  appointed.  Until  then  I  remiiiu 
as  ever,  Your  loving  father, 

C.  E.  Stowe, 

Mrs.  Stowe  accompanied  her  husband  and  daughter 
to  England,  where,  after  traveling  and  visiting  for  two 
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weeks,  she  bade  them  good-by  and  returned  to  ner 
daughters  in  Switzerland.  From  Lausanne  she  writer 
under  date  of  October  9th  :  — 

My  dbab  Husband,  —  Here  we  are  at  Lausanne,  in 
the  Hotel  Gibbon,  occupying  the  very  parlor  that  the 
Ruskins  had  when  we  were  here  before.  The  day  I 
left  you  I  progiessed  prosperously  to  Paris,  Reached 
there  about  one  o'clock  at  night ;  could  get  no  carriage, 
and  finally  had  to  turn  in  at  a  little  hotel  close  by  the 
station,  where  I  slept  till  morning,  I  could  not  but 
think  what  if  anything  shoidd  happen  to  me  there  ?  No- 
body knew  iiie  or  wliere  I  was,  but  the  bed  was  clean, 
the  room  respectable  ;  so  I  locked  my  door  and  slept, 
then  took  a  carriage  in  the  morning,  and  found  Madame 
Borione  at  breakfast.  I  write  tonight,  that  you  may 
get  a  letter  from  me  at  the  earUest  possible  date  after 
your  return. 

Instead  of  coming  to  Geneva  in  one  day,  I  stopped 
over  one  night  at  Macon,  got  to  Geneva  the  next  day 
about  four  o'clock,  and  to  Lausanne  at  eight.  Coming 
iip-stairs  and  opening  the  door,  I  found  the  whole  party 
seated  with  their  books  and  embroidery  about  a  centre- 
table,  and  looking  as  homelike  and  cosy  as  possible. 
You  may  imagine  the  greetings,  the  kissing,  laughing, 
and  good  times  generally. 

From  Lausanne  the  merry  party  traveled  toward 
Florence  by  easy  stages,  stopping  at  Lake  Como,  Milan, 
Verona,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn,  At  Florence, 
where  they  arrived  early  in  November,  they  met  Fred 
Stowe  and  his  friend,  Samuel  Scoville,  and  here  they 
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were  also  joined  by  their  Brooklyn  friends,  the  How- 
ards. Thus  it  was  a  large  and  thoroughly  congenial 
party  that  settled  down  in  tlie  old  Italian  city  to  spend 
the  winter.  From  here  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  weekly  letters 
to  her  husband  in  Andovei-j  and  among  them  are  the 
foDowing,  that  not  only  throw  light  upon  their  mode  of 
hfe,  but  illustrate  a  marked  tendency  of  her  mind  :  — 

Flokknce,  Christmas  Datj,  1859. 

My  dear  Husband,  —  I  wish  you  aU  a  Merry  Christr 
mas,  hoping  to  spend  the  next  one  with  you. 

For  us,  we  are  expecting  to  spend  this  evening  with 
quite  a  circle  of  American  friends.  With  Scoville  and 
Fred  came  L*  Bacon  (son  of  Dr.  Bacon) ;  a  Mr.  Porter, 
who  is  to  study  theology  at  Andover,  and  is  now  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Eui-ope ;  Mr.  Clarke,  formerly  minister  at 
Cornwall ;  Mr.  Jenkyns,  of  Lowell ;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  How- 
ard, John  and  Annie  Howard,  who  came  in  most  unex- 
pectedly upon  us  last  night.  So  we  shall  have  quite  a 
New  England  party,  and  shall  sing  Millais'  Cliristmas 
hymn  in  great  force.  Hope  you  will  all  do  the  same  ux 
the  old  stone  cabin. 

Our  parlor  is  nil  trimmed  with  laurel  and  myi-tle,  look- 
ing like  a  great  bower,  and  our  mantel  and  table  aie 
redolent  with  bouquets  of  orange  blossoms  and  pinlcs. 

Jammjy  16,  18C0. 

My  dear  Husbakd,  —  Your  letter  received  to-day 
has  raised  quite  a  weight  from  niy  mind,  for  it  shows 
that  at  last  you  have  received  all  mine,  and  tliat  thus 
the  chain  of  communication  between  us  is  nnbroken- 
What  you  said  about  your  spiritual  expenences  in  feel- 
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ing  the  presence  of  dear  Henry  with  you,  and,  above 
all,  the  vibration  of  that  mysterious  guitar,  was  very 
pleasant  to  me.  Since  I  have  been  m  Florence,  I  have 
been  disti'essed  by  inexpressible  yearnings  after  him,  — 
such  sig'hings  and  oiitreaehings,  with  a  sense  of  utter 
darkness  and  separation,  not  only  from  him  but  from 
all  spiritual  communion  with  my  God.  But  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  friend  through  whom  I  receive 
consoling  impressions  of  these  things,  —  a  Mrs.  E.,  of 
Boston,  a  very  pious^  accomplished,  and  interesting 
woman,  who  has  had  a  history  much  like  yours  in  rela- 
tion to  spiritual  manifestiitions. 

Without  doubt  she  is  what  the  spirituahsts  would 
regard  as  a  very  powerfid  medium,  but  being  a  very 
earnest  Christian,  and  afi*aid  of  getting  led  astray,  she 
has  kept  carefully  aloof  from  all  circles  and  things  of 
that  nature.  She  came  and  opened  her  mind  to  me  in 
the  first  place,  to  ask  my  advice  as  to  what  she  had  bet- 
ter do  ;  relating  experiences  very  similar  to  many  of 
yours. 

My  advice  was  substantially  to  try  the  spirits  whetlier 
they  were  of  God,  —  to  keep  close  to  the  Bible  and 
prayer,  and  then  accept  whatever  came.  But  I  have 
found  that  when  I  am  with  her  I  receive  very  strong 
impressions  from  tlie  spiritual  world,  so  that  I  feel  often 
sustamed  and  comforted,  as  if  I  had  been  near  to  my 
Henry  and  other  departed  friends.  This  has  been  at 
times  so  strong  as  greatly  to  soothe  and  support  me.  I 
told  her  yoiu-  experiences,  in  which  she  was  greatly  in- 
terested. She  said  it  was  so  rare  to  hear  of  Christian 
and  reliable  people  with  such  peculiarities. 

I  cannot,  however,  think  that  Henry  strikes  the  guitar^ 
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—  that  must  be  Eliza.  Her  spirit  has  ever  seemed  to 
chug  to  that  mode  of  manifestation,  and  if  you  would 
keep  it  in  your  sleeping-room,  no  doubt  you  would  hear 
from  it  oftener.  I  have  been  reading  lately  a  curious 
work  from  an  old  German  in  Paris  who  has  been  mak- 
ing experiments  in  spmt-writing.  He  purports  to  de- 
scribe a  series  of  meetings  held  in  the  presence  of  fifty 
witnesses,  whose  names  he  givesj  in  which  writing  has 
come  on  paper,  without  the  apparition  of  hands  or  any 
pen  or  pencil^  from  various  historical  people* 

He  seems  a  devout  believer  in  insphation,  and  the 
book  is  curious  for  its  mixture  of  all  the  phenomena, 
Pagan  and  Christian,  gomg  over  Hindoo,  Chinese, 
Greek,  and  Italian  Hterature  for  examples,  and  then 
bringing  similar  ones  from  the  Bible. 

One  thing  I  am  convinced  of,  —  that  spiritualism  is  a 
reaction  from  the  intense  materialism  of  the  present  age. 
Luther,  when  he  recognized  a  personal  devil,  was  much 
nearer  right.  We  ought  to  enter  fully,  at  least,  into 
the  spiritualism  of  the  Bible,  Circles  and  spiritual  jug- 
glery I  regard  as  the  lying  signs  and  wonders,  with  all 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  ;  but  there  is  a  real 
scriptural  spiritnaham  which  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
must  be  revived,  and  there  are,  doul>tless,  people  who, 
from  some  constitutional  formation,  can  more  readily 
receive  the  impressions  of  the  surrounding  spiritual 
world.  Such  were  apostles,  prophets,  and  workers  of 
miracles. 

Smiflaij  erenlnri.  To-day  I  went  down  to  sit  ^vith 
Mrs,  E.  in  her  quiet  parlor.  We  read  in  Revelation 
together,  and  talked  of  tlie  saints  and  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  till  it  seemed,  as  it  always  does  when  \rith 
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her,  as  if  Henry  were  close  by  me.  Then  a  curious 
thing  happened.  She  has  a  little  Florentine  guitar 
which  hangs  in  her  parlor,  quite  out  of  reach.  She  and 
I  were  talking,  and  her  twister,  a  very  matter-of-fact, 
practical  body,  who  attentls  to  temporals  for  her,  was 
arranging  a  little  lunch  for  us,  when  suddenly  the  bass 
string  of  the  guitar  wius  struck  loudly  and  distinctly. 

"  Who  struck  that  guitar  ?  "  said  the  sister.  We 
both  looked  up  and  saw  that  no  body  or  thiag  was  on 
that  side  of  the  room.  After  the  sister  had  gone  out, 
Mrs*  E.  siiid,  **  Now,  that  is  strange  !  I  asked  kist  night 
that  if  any  spirit  was  present  with  us  after  you  came 
to-day,  that  it  would  try  to  touch  that  guitar.'*  A  little 
while  after  her  husband  came  in,  and  as  we  were  talking 
we  were  all  stopped  by  a  |»ecuhar  sound,  as  if  somebody 
had  th-awn  a  hand  across  all  the  strings  at  once.  We 
marveled,  and  1  remembered  the  guitar  at  home. 

What  think  you  ?  Have  you  had  any  more  mani- 
festations,  any  truths  from  the  spirit  world  ? 


About  the  end  of  February  the  pleasant  Florentine 
circle  broke  up^  and  Mrs*  Stowe  and  her  party  jour- 
neyed to  Rome,  where  they  remained  untU  the  middle 
of  April.  We  next  find  them  in  Naples,  starting  on  a 
six  days'  ti-ip  to  Castellamare,  Soo'ento,  Salerno,  Pa^s- 
tum,  and  Amalfi  ;  then  up  Vesunus,  and  to  the  Blue 
Grotto  of  Capri,  and  afterwards  back  to  Rome  by  dili- 
gence. Leaving  Rome  on  May  9th,  they  traveled  leis- 
urely towards  Paris,  which  they  reached  on  the  27th. 
From  there  BIrs.  Stowe  wrote  to  her  husband  on  May 
28th:  — 
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Since  my  last  letter  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  our  plans,  in  consequence  of  which  our  passage  for 
America  is  engaged  by  tlie  Eiiropa,  which  sails  the  16th 
of  June ;  so,  if  all  goes  well,  we  are  due  in  Boston  four 
weeks  from  this  date.  I  long  for  home,  for  my  hus- 
band and  children,  for  my  room,  my  yard  and  garden, 
for  the  beautiful  trees  of  Andover.  We  will  make  a 
very  happy  liomCj  and  our  children  will  help  us. 

Affectionately  yours,  Hatty, 

This  extended  and  pleasant  tour  was  ended  with  an 
equally  pleasant  homeward  voyagCj  for  on  the  Europa 
were  found  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  James  T,  Fields, 
who  proved  most  dehghtf  ul  traveling  companions. 

While  Mrs.  Stowe  fuUy  enjoyed  her  foreign  experi- 
enees,  she  was  so  thoroughly  American  in  every  fibre 
of  her  being  that  she  was  always  thankful  to  return  to 
her  own  land  and  people.  She  could  not,  therefore,  in 
any  degree  reciprocate  the  views  of  Mr*  Buskin  on  this 
subject,  as  expressed  in  the  following  letter,  received 
soon  after  her  return  to  Andover :  — 


Geneva,  June  18,  1S80. 

Dear  Mrs.  Stowe,  —  It  takes  a  great  deal,  when  I 
am  at  Geneva,  to  make  me  wish  nivself  anywhere  else, 
and,  of  all  places  else,  in  London ;  nevertheless,  I  very 
heartily  wish  at  this  moment  that  I  were  looking  out 
on  the  Norwood  Hills,  and  were  ex]>ecting  you  and  the 
children  to  breakfast  to-morrow. 

I  had  very  serious  thoughts,  when  I  received  your 
note,  of  running  !u)me ;  but  I  expected  that  very  day 
an  American  friend,  Mr.  S.,  who  1  thought  would  miss 
me  more  here  than  you  would  in  London ;  so  I  stayed* 
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What  a  dreadful  tking  it  is  that  people  should  have 
to  go  to  America  again,  after  coming  to  Europe !  It 
seems  to  me  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  I 
think  America  is  a  sort  of  **  United  '*  States  of  Proba- 
tion, out  of  whit'h  all  wise  people,  being  once  dehvered^ 
and  having  obtained  entrance  into  this  better  work!, 
should  never  be  expected  to  return  (sentence  irreme- 
diably ungrammatical),  particularly  when  they  have 
been  making  themselves  crueUy  pleasant  to  friends  here. 
My  friend  Norton,  whom  I  met  first  on  this  very  blue 
lake  water,  had  no  business  to  go  back  to  Boston  again, 
any  more  than  you, 

I  was  waiting  for  S.  at  the  railroad  station  on  Thurs- 
day, and  thinking  of  you,  naturally  enough,  —  it  seemed 
so  short  a  while  since  we  were  there  together.  I  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  Georgie  as  she  was  crossing  the 
rails,  and  packed  her  in  opposite  my  mother  and  beside 
me,  and  was  tliinking  myself  so  clever,  Avhen  you  sent 
tliat  rascally  courier  for  her !  I  never  forgave  him 
any  of  his  behavior  after  Ms  imperativeness  on  that 
occasion. 

And  so  she  is  getting  nice  and  strong?  Ask  her, 
please,  when  you  write,  with  my  love,  whether,  when 
she  stands  now  behind  the  great  stick,  one  can  see  much 
of  her  on  each  side? 

So  you  have  been  seeing  the  Pope  and  all  his  Easter 
performances?  I  congratulate  you,  for  I  suppose  it  is 
something  like  *'  Positively  the  last  appearance  on  any 
stagre."  What  was  the  use  of  thinldn^  about  him  ?  You 
should  have  had  your  own  thoughts  about  what  was  to 
come  after  him.  I  don't  mean  that  Roman  Cathohcism 
will  die  out  so  quickly.     It  will  last  pretty  nearly  as 
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long  as  Protestantism,  which  keeps  it  up  ;  but  I  wonder 
what  Ls  to  come  next.  That  is  the  main  question  just 
now  for  everybody. 

So  you  are  coming  round  to  Venice^  after  all  ?  We 
Sihall  all  have  to  come  to  it,  depend  upon  it,  some  way 
or  another.  There  never  has  been  anj^hiug  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  hke  Venetian  strengtli  well 
developed, 

I  've  no  heart  to  write  about  anything  in  Europe  to 
you  now.  When  are  you  coming  back  again  ?  Please 
send  me  a  line  as  soon  as  you  get  safe  over,  to  say  you 
are  all  —  wrong,  but  not  lost  in  the  Atlantic. 

I  don't  know  if  you  will  ever  get  this  letter,  but  I 
hope  you  will  think  it  worth  wliile  to  glance  again  at 
the  Denmark  Hill  pictures ;  so  I  send  this  to  my  father, 
who,  I  hope,  \\i[\  be  able  to  give  it  you. 

I  really  am  very  sorry  you  are  going^  — you  and 
yours ;  and  that  is  absolute  fact,  and  I  shall  not  enjoy 
my  Swiss  journey  at  all  so  much  as  I  might.  It  was  a 
shame  of  you  not  to  give  me  warnmg  before-  I  could 
have  stopped  at  Paris  so  easily  for  you  !  All  good  be 
with  you !  Remember  me  devotedly  to  the  young 
ladies,  and  believe  me  ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   KUSKIN. 


In  Rome  Mrs.  Stowe  had  formed  a  warm  friendship 
with  the  Brownings,  with  whom  she  afterwards  main- 
tiitned  a  correspondence.  The  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Browning  was  written  a  year  after  their  first 
meeting. 
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Rome,  136  Via  Fkuce,  14  March,  1861. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stowe,  —  Let  me  say  one  word 
first.     Your  letter,  which  would  have  given  me  pleaa- 


if  I  liad  been  in  the  niidst  of  pie 


to 


res,  came 

when  little  beside  could  have  pleased*  Dear  friend^ 
let  me  say  it,  I  had  had  a  great  blow  and  loss  in  Eng- 
land, and  you  wrote  things  in  that  letter  which  seemed 
meant  for  me,  meant  to  do  me  good,  and  which  did  me 
good,  —  the  first  good  any  letter  or  any  talk  did  me ; 
and  it  struck  me  as  strange,  as  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence^ that  your  first  word  since  we  parted  in  Rome 
last  spring  should  come  to  me  in  Rome,  and  bear  so 
directly  on  an  experience  which  you  did  not  know  of, 
I  thank  you  very  much* 

The  earnest  stanzas  I  sent  to  England  for  one  who 
wanted  them  even  more  than  L  I  don't  know  how 
people  can  keep  up  their  prejudices  against  spiritualism 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  —  how  they  are  not,  at  least, 
thrown  on  the  **  wish  that  it  might  be  true,"  and  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena,  by  that  abrupt  shut- 
ting in  their  faces  of  the  door  of  death,  which  shuts 
them  out  from  the  sight  of  their  beloved.  My  ten- 
dency is  to  beat  up  against  it  like  a  crying  child.  Not 
that  tliis  emotional  impulse  is  the  best  for  turning  the 
key  and  obtaining  safe  conclusions,  —  no.  I  did  not 
write  before  because  I  always  do  shrink  from  touching 
my  own  griefs,  one  feels  at  first  so  sore  that  notliing 
Tint  stiUness  is  borne.  It  is  only  after,  when  one  is 
better,  that  one  can  express  one's  self  at  all.  This  is  so 
with  me,  at  least,  though  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  so 
with  a  poet. 

If  you  saw  my  "  De  Prof  undis  '*  you  must  under- 
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stand  that  it  was  written  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and 
referred  to  what  went  before.  Mr.  Howard^s  affliction 
made  me  think  of  the  MS.  (in  reference  to  a  sermon  of 
Dr.  Beecher's  in  the  "  Independent "),  and  I  pulled  it 
ont  of  a  secret  place  and  sent  it  to  America,  not  think- 
ing that  the  publication  would  fall  in  so  nearly  with  a 
new  grief  of  mine  as  to  lead  to  misconceptions.  In 
fact  the  poem  would  have  been  an  exaggeration  in  that 
case,  and  unsuitable  in  other  respects. 

It  refers  to  the  greatest  affliction  of  my  life, — ^the 
only  time  when  I  felt  despair^  —  written  a  year  after  or 
more.  Forgive  all  these  reticences.  My  husband  calls 
me  "peculiar"  in  some  things^  ^  pecidiarly  Ifichcy  per- 
haps. I  can't  articulate  some  names^  or  speak  of  cer- 
tain afflictions;  —  no,  not  to  hhrij — not  after  all  these 
years  !  It 's  a  sort  of  dumhness  of  the  soul.  Blessed 
are  those  who  can  speak,  I  say.  But  don't  you  see 
from  this  how  I  must  want  "  spiritualism  "  above  most 
persons  ? 

Now  let  me  be  ashamed  of  this  egotism,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  weakness  obtruded  on  you  here, 
when  I  should  rather  have  congratidated  you,  my  dear 
friend,  on  the  great  crisis  you  ai*e  passing  through  in 
America.  If  the  North  is  found  noble  enough  to  stand 
fast  on  the  moral  question,  wliatever  the  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  territory,  God  and  just  men  wHl  see  you  greater 
and  more  glorious  as  a  nation. 

I  had  much  anxiety  for  you  after  the  Seward  and 
Adams  speeches,  but  the  danger  seems  averted  by  that 
fine  madness  of  the  South  which  seems  judicial.  The 
tariff  movement  we  should  regret  deeply  (and  do^  some 
of  us),  only  I  am  told  it  was  wanted  in  order  to  per- 
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suEiie  those  who  were  less  accessible  to  moral  argument* 
It 's  eking  out  the  holy  water  with  ditch  water.  If  the 
Devil  flees  before  it,  even  so,  let  us  be  content  How 
you  must  feel,  you  who  have  done  so  much  to  set  tins 
accursed  slavery  in  the  glare  of  the  world,  convicting  it 
of  hideousness  !  They  should  raise  a  statue  to  you  in 
America  and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile  I  am  reading  you  in  the  ^'  Independent,'* 
sent  to  me  by  Mr,  Tiiton,  mth  the  greatest  intei^est* 
Your  new  novel  opens  beautifully/ 

Do  write  to  me  and  tell  me  of  yourself  and  the  sub- 
jects which  interest  us  both.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
Roman  affairs  may  hnger  a  httle  (while  the  Papacy 
bleeds  slowly  to  death  in  its  tinances)  on  account  of 
this  violent  clerical  opposition  in  France*  Otherwise 
we  were  prepared  for  the  fall  of  the  house  any  morn- 
ing. Prince  Napoleon's  speecli  represents,  with  what* 
ever  sliglit  discrepaneyj  the  inner  mind  of  the  emperor. 
It  occupied  seventeen  columns  of  the  *'Moniteur"  and 
was  magnificent,  Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  to  thank  him 
for  it  in  the  name  of  Italy,  and  even  the  English  papers 
praised  it  as  *'  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  pohey  of 
France."  It  is  settled  that  we  shall  wait  for  Venice. 
It  win  not  be  for  long-  Hungary  is  only  waiting,  and 
even  in  the  ashes  of  Poland  there  are  flickering  sparks. 
Is  it  the  beginning  of  the  restitution  of  aU  things  ? 

Here  in  Rome  there  are  fewer  English  thiin  nsual^ 
and  more  empty  houses.  There  is  a  new  story  every 
morning,  and  nobody  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Schehe- 
razade, Yesterday  the  Pope  was  going  to  Venice 
directly,  and,  the  day  before,  fixed  the  hour  for  Victot 

»  Tht  Pearl  of  Git's  Island, 
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Emmanuers  comiqg,  and  the  day  before  that  brought 
a  letter  horn  Cavoiir  to  AntoneUi  about  sweeping  the 
streets  clean  for  the  feet  of  the  kuig.  The  poor  Ro- 
mans live  on  these  stories,  while  the  Holy  Father  and 
king  of  Naples  meet  holding  one  another's  hands,  and 
cannot  speak  for  sobs.  The  little  queen,  however,  is  a 
heroine  in  her  way  and  from  her  point  of  view,  and 
when  she  drives  about  in  a  common  fiacre,  looking  very 
pretty  under  her  only  crown  left  of  golden  hair,  one 
must  feel  sorry  that  she  was  not  born  and  married 
nearer  to  holy  ground*  My  husband  prays  you  to 
remember  him,  and  I  ask  your  daughters  to  remember 
both  of  us*  Our  boy  rides  his  pony  and  studies  under 
his  abb^,  and  keeps  a  pair  of  red  cheeks,  thank  God. 

I  ought  to  send  you  more  about  the  society  in  Rome, 
but  I  have  lived  much  alone  this  winter,  and  kive  bttle 
to  tell  you.     Dr.  Manning  and  Mr.  DeVere  stay  away, 
not  beaiing,  perhaps,  to  see  the  Pope  in  his  agony. 
Your  ever  affectionate  friend, 

Elizabeth  B.  Browning. 


Soon  after  her  return  to  America  Mrs.  Stowe  begfan 
a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  warm  friendship  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  years.  Of  this  correspondence  the 
two  following  letters,  written  about  this  time,  are 
worthy  of  attention, 

Andovxr,  September  9,  1860. 

Dear  Dr.  Holmes^  —  I  have  had  an  impulse  upon 
me  for  a  long  time  to  write  you  a  line  of  recognition 
and  sjTnpathy^  in  response  to  those  that  reached  me 
monthly  in  your  late  story  in  the  "  Atkntic  "  ("  Elsie 
Venner"). 
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I  know  not  what  others  may  thiiik  of  it,  since  I  have 
seen  nobody  since  my  return  ;  but  to  me  it  is  of  deeper 
and  broader  interest  than  aiij^thing  you  have  done  yet, 
and  I  feel  an  intense  curiosity  concerning  that  under- 
world of  thought  from  wliieh  like  bubbles  your  inci- 
dents and  remarks  often  seem  to  burst  up.  The  foun- 
dations of  moral  responsibility,  the  interlacing  laws  of 
nature  and  spirit,  and  their  relations  to  us  here  and 
hereafter,  are  topics  which  I  ponder  more  and  more, 
and  oo  which  only  one  medically  educated  can  write 
loelL  I  think  a  course  of  medical  study  ought  to  be 
required  of  aU  ministers.  How  I  should  Uke  to  talk 
with  you  upon  the  strange  list  of  topics  suggested  ia 
the  schoolmaster's  letter !  They  are  bound  to  agitate 
the  pubhc  mind  more  and  more,  and  it  is  of  the  cliiefest 
iinporttince  to  learn,  if  we  can,  to  think  soundly  and 
wisely  of  them.  Nobody  can  be  a  sound  theologian 
who  has  not  had  his  mind  drawn  to  think  with  reveren- 
tial fear  on  these  topics. 

Allow  me  to  hint  that  the  monthly  numbers  are  not 
long  enough.  Get  us  along  a  httle  faster.  You  must 
work  this  well  out.  Elaborate  and  give  us  all  the  par- 
ticulars. Old  Sopliie  is  a  jewel  j  give  us  more  of  her. 
I  have  se^n  her.  Could  you  ever  come  out  and  spend 
a  day  with  us  ?  The  professor  and  I  would  so  like  to 
have  a  talk  on  some  of  these  matters  vnih  you ! 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Andover,  February  IS,  1861. 

Dear  Doctor,  —  T  was  quite  indignant  to  hear 
yesterday  of  the  very  unjust  and  stupid  attack  upon 
you  in  the .     Mr.  Stowe  has  written  to  them  a 
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remonstrance  which  I  hope  they  will  allow  to  appear 
as  he  wrote  it,  and  over  his  name.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  father  and  feels  the  impro|)riety  of 
the  thing. 

Butj  my  dear  friend,  in  being  shoekedj  surprised,  or 
displeased  personally  with  such  things,  we  must  con- 
sider other  people's  natures.  A  man  or  woman  may 
wound  us  to  the  quick  without  knowing  it,  or  meaning 
to  do  so,  simply  through  dilTereiice  of  fibre.  As  Cow- 
per  hath  somewhere  happily  said  :  — 

**  Ob,  why  are  fanners  made  so  coarse, 
Or  clergy  made  so  fin©  ? 
A  kick  tbat  scarce  might  move  a  horse 
Might  kill  a  sound  divine." 

When  once  people  get  ticketed,  and  it  is  known  that 
one  is  a  hammer,  another  a  saw,  and  so  on,  if  we  happen 
to  get  a  taste  of  their  quality  we  cannot  help  being 
hurt,  to  be  sure,  but  we  shall  not  take  it  ill  of  thcm> 
There  be  pious,  well-intending  beetles,  w^edges,  ham- 
mers, saws,  and  all  other  kinds  of  implements,  good  — 
except  where  they  come  in  the  w^ay  of  our  lingers  — 
and  from  a  beetle  you  can  have  only  a  beetle's  gospel. 

I  have  suffered  in  my  day  from  this  sort  of  handling, 
which  is  worse  for  us  w^omen,  who  must  never  answer, 
and  once  when  I  wrote  to  Lady  Byron,  feeling  just  as 
you  do  about  some  very  stupid  and  unkind  tilings  that 
had  invaded  my  personality,  she  answered  me,  ''  Words 
do  not  kill,  my  dear,  or  I  should  have  been  dead  long 

»go." 

There  is  much  true  religion  and  kindness  in  the 
world,  after  all,  and  as  a  general  thing  he  who  has 
struck  a  nerve  would  be  very  sorry  for  it  if  he  only 
knew  what  he  had  done. 
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I  would  say  nothing,  if  I  were  you.    There  is  eternal 
virtue  in  silence. 

I  must  express  my  pleasure  with  the  closing  chapters 
of  "  Elsie."  They  are  nobly  and  beautifully  done,  and 
quite  come  up  to  what  I  wanted  to  complete  my  idea  of 
her  character.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it  now.  It  is 
an  artistic  creation,  original  and  beautiful. 
Believe  me  to  be  your  true  friend, 

H.  B.  Stowe. 


CHAPTER  XVI, 
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The  Outbreak  of  Civil  War.  ^  Mrs.  Stowe's  Son  ekubts, — 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  Washington.  —  The  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.  —  Rejoicings  in  Boston.  —  Fred  Stowe  at 
Gettyshuro,  —  Leaving  Andover  and  Settling  in  Hartford. 
—  A  Reply  to  the  Women  of  England.  —  Letters  from  Joh^ 
Bright,  Archbishop  Whatelv,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Immediately  after  Mrs*  Stowe^s  return  from  Europe, 
it  became  only  too  e\ident  that  the  nation  was  rapidly 
and  inevitably  drifting  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
To  use  her  own  words  :  "  It  was  God's  will  that  this 
nation  —  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  — shotdd 
deeply  and  terribly  suffer  for  the  sin  of  consenting  to 
and  encouraging  the  great  oppressions  of  the  South ; 
that  the  ill-gotteu  wealth,  which  had  arisen  from  strik- 
ing hands  with  oppression  and  robbery^  should  be  paid 
back  in  the  tiixes  of  war ;  that  the  blood  of  the  poor 
slave,  that  had  cried  so  many  years  from  the  ground  in 
vain,  should  be  answered  by  the  blood  of  the  sons  from 
the  best  hearthstones  through  all  the  free  Sttites ;  that 
the  slave  mothers,  whose  tears  nobody  regarded,  should 
have  with  them  a  great  company  of  weepera,  North  and 
South,  —  Rachels  weeping  for  their  children  and  refus- 
ing to  be  comforted  ;  that  the  free  States,  who  refused 
to  listen  when  they  were  told  of  hngering  starvation, 
cold,  privation,  and  barbarous  crueltj^j  as  perpetrated  on 
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the  slave,  should  have  lingering  starvation,  cold,  hunger, 
and  cruelty  doing  its  work  among  their  own  sons,  at 
the  hands  of  these  slave-masters,  with  whose  sins  our 
nation  had  connived.*' 

Mrs.  Stowe  spoke  from  personal  experience,  having 
seen  her  own  son  go  forth  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
first  responded  to  the  President's  call  for  volunteers. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  place  his  name  on  the  mus- 
ter-roll of  Company  A  of  the  First  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers. While  his  regiment  was  still  at  the  camp  in 
Cambridge,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  called  to  Brooklyn  on  im- 
portant business,  from  wliieh  place  she  writes  to  her 
husband  under  the  date  June  11,  1861 ;  — 

"  Yesterday  noon  Henry  (Ward  Beecher)  came  in, 
saying  that  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  First  (Massa- 
chusetts) Regunent  on  board,  had  just  sailed  by.  Im- 
mediately I  was  of  course  eager  to  get  to  Jersey  City  to 
see  Fred.  Sister  Eunice  said  she  would  go  with  me, 
and  ill  a  few  minutes  she,  Hattj',  Sam  Scoville,  and  I 
were  in  a  carriage,  driving  towards  the  Fulton  Ferry. 
Upon  reaching  Jersey  City  we  found  that  the  boys 
were  dining  in  the  depot,  an  immense  building  w4th 
many  tracks  and  platforms.  It  has  a  gi-eat  cast-iron 
gallery  just  under  the  roof,  apparently  j)laced  there 
with  prophetic  instinct  of  these  times.  Tiiere  was  a 
crowd  of  people  pressing  against  the  grated  doors, 
which  were  looked,  but  through  which  we  could  see  the 
soldiers-  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  were  at 
last  permitted  to  go  inside,  and  that  object  seemed  to 
be  greatly  aided  by  a  bit  of  printed  satin  that  some 
man  gave  Mr.  Scoville, 


^'  When  we  were  in,  a  vast  area 
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blue  overcoats  was  presented.  The  boys  were  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  talking,  singing,  aud  laughing. 
Company  A  was  reported  to  be  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. At  hist  S.  spied  Fred  in  the  distance,  and  went 
leaping  across  the  tracks  towards  hini.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  blue-overcoated  figure  bristling  ^4th  knap- 
sack and  Iiaversack,  and  looking  like  an  assortment  of 
packages,  came  rushing  towards  us. 

**  Fred  was  overjoyed,  you  may  be  sure,  and  my  first 
impulse  was  to  wipe  his  face  with  my  handkerchief  be- 
fore I  kissed  him.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  in  spite  of 
the  weight  of  blue  overcoat,  knapsack,  etc.,  etc.,  that 
he  would  formerly  have  declared  intolerable  for  half  an 
hour.  I  gave  him  my  handkerchief  and  Eunice  gave 
him  hers,  with  a  sheer  motherly  instinct  that  is  so 
strong  within  her,  and  then  we  filled  his  haversack  with 
oranges. 

**  We  stayed  with  Fred  about  two  hours,  during 
which  time  the  gallery  was  filled  with  people,  cheering 
and  waving  then*  handkerchiefs.  Every  now  and  then 
the  band  played  inspiriting  airs,  in  which  the  soldiers 
joined  with  hearty  voices.  While  some  of  the  companies 
sang,  others  were  drilled,  and  all  seemed  to  be  having  a 
general  jollification.  The  meal  that  had  been  ]>rovided 
was  plentiful,  and  consisted  of  coffee,  lemonade,  sand- 
wiches, etc. 

**  On  our  way  out  we  were  introduced  to  the  Rev- 
Mr.  Cudworth,  chaplain  of  the  regiment.  He  is  a  fine- 
looking  man,  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  set  off  by  a 
white  havelock*  He  wore  a  sword,  and  Fred,  touching 
it,  asked,  '  Is  this  for  use  or  ornament,  sir  ? ' 

**  *  Let  me  see  you  in  danger,'  answered  the  chaplain, 
*  and  you  11  find  out.' 
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'^  I  said  to  him  I  supposed  he  bad  had  many  an  one 
confided  to  liis  kind  offices^  hut  I  could  not  forbear  add- 
ing one  more  to  tbe  number-  He  answered,  *  You  may 
rest  assured,  Mrs.  Stowe,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power/ 

"  We  parted  from  Fred  at  the  door.  He  said  he  felt 
lonesome  enough  Saturday  evening  on  the  Common  in 
Boston,  where  everybody  was  taking  leave  of  somebody, 
and  be  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  without  a  friend,  but 
that  this  interview  made  up  for  it  all, 

"  I  also  saw  young  Henry.  Like  Fred  he  is  mysteri- 
ously  changed,  and  wears  an  expression  of  gravitj*  and 
care.  So  our  boys  come  to  manhood  in  a  day.  Now  I 
am  watching  anxiously  for  the  evening  paper  to  tell  me 
that  the  regiment  has  reached  Washington  in  siifety." 

In  November,  1862,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  invited  to  visit 
Washington,  to  be  present  at  a  great  thanksgiving  din- 
ner provided  for  the  thousands  of  fugitive  slaves  who 
had  flocked  to  the  city.  She  accepted  the  mvitation 
the  more  glailly  because  her  son's  regiment  was  en- 
camped near  the  city,  and  she  should  once  more  see 
liim.  He  was  now  Lieutenant  Stowe,  having  honestly 
won  his  promotion  by  bravery  on  more  than  one  hard- 
fought  field.     She  writes  of  this  visit :  — 


Imagine  a  quiet  Httle  parlor  with  a  bright  coal  fire, 
and  the  gashght  burning  above  a  centre-table,  about 
which  Hatty,  Fred,  and  I  are  seated.  Fred  is  as  happy 
as  happy  can  be  to  be  with  mother  and  sister  once 
All  day  yesterday  we  spent  in   getting  him. 


more. 


First  we  had  to  procure  a  permit  to  go  to  camp,  then 
we  went  to  the  fort  where  the  colonel  is,  and  then  to 
another  where  the  brigadier-general  is  stationed.    I  was 
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90  afraid  they  would  not  let  him  come  with  us^  and  was 
never  happier  than  when  at  last  he  sprang  into  the  car^ 
riage  free  to  go  with  us  for  fortj^-eight  hours.  **  Oh  !  " 
he  exclaimed  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  *^  this  pays  for  a  year 
and  a  half  of  fighting  and  hard  work ! " 

We  tried  hard  to  get  the  five  o'clock  train  out  to 
Laurel,  where  J/s  regiment  is  stationed,  as  we  wanted 
to  spend  Sunday  all  together ;  but  coidd  not  catch  it^ 
and  so  had  to  content  ourselves  with  what  we  could 
have.  I  have  manaored  to  seciu-e  a  room  for  Fred  next 
oiurs,  and  feel  as  though  I  had  my  boy  at  home  once 
more.  He  is  looking  very  well,  has  gxown  in  thick- 
nessj  and  is  as  loving  and  affectionate  as  a  boy  can  be. 

I  have  just  been  writing  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
hrigadier-general  to  let  him  stay  with  us  a  week.  I 
have  also  written  to  General  Buckingham  in  regard  to 
changing  him  from  the  infanti-y,  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  prospect  of  anything  but  garrison  duty,  to  the 
cavalry,  which  is  f idl  of  constant  activity. 

General  B.  caUed  on  us  last  evening*  He  seemed  to 
think  the  prospect  before  us  was,  at  best,  of  a  long  war. 
He  was  the  officer  deputed  to  carry  the  order  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan  relieving  him  of  command  of  the  army. 
He  carried  it  to  him  in  Iiis  tent  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.  Burnside  was  there,  McClellan  said  it  was 
very  unexpected,  but  immediately  turned  over  the  com- 
mand. I  said  I  thought  he  ouglit  to  have  expected  it 
after  having  so  disregarded  the  President's  order.  Gen- 
eral B.  smiled  and  said  he  supposed  McClellan  had 
done  that  so  often  before  that  he  had  no  idea  any 
notice  would  be  taken  of  it  this  time. 

Now,  as  I  am  very  tired,  I  must  close,  and  remain  as 
always,  lovingly  youi*s,  Hatty, 
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During  the  darkest  and  most  bitter  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  Mrs.  Stowe  penned  the  following  letter  to 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll ;  — 

Andover,  July  31, 1863. 

My  dear  FrtenDj — ^Your  lovely,  generous  letter 
was  a  real  comfort  to  me,  and  reminded  me  that  a  year 
—  and,  alas !  a  whole  year  —  had  passed  since  I  wrote 
to  your  dear  mother,  of  whom  I  think  so  often  as  one 
of  God's  noblest  creatures,  and  one  whom  it  comforts 
me  to  tliink  is  still  in  our  world. 

So  manyy  good  and  noble,  have  passed  away  whose 
friendship  was  such  a  pride,  such  a  comfort  to  me ! 
Your  noble  father,  Lady  Byron,  ilrs.  Browning, — 
their  spirits  are  as  perfect  as  ever  passed  to  the  world  of 
light.  1  grieve  about  your  dear  mother's  eyes.  I  have 
thought  about  you  all,  many  a  sad,  long,  quiet  hour,  as 
I  have  lain  on  my  bed  and  looked  at  the  pictures  on 
my  wall ;  one,  in  particular,  of  the  moment  before  the 
Crucifixion,  which  is  the  first  thing  I  look  at  when  I 
wake  in  the  morning.  I  think  how  suffering  is,  and 
must  be,  the  portion  of  noble  spirits,  and  no  lot  so 
brilliant  that  must  not  first  or  last  dip  into  the  shadow 
of  that  eclipse.  Prince  Albert,  too,  the  ideal  knig^ht, 
the  Prince  Arthur  of  our  times,  the  good,  wise,  steady 
head  and  heait  we  - —  that  is,  our  workl,  we  Anglo-Sax- 
ons—  need  so  much.  And  the  Queen!  yes,  I  have 
thought  of  and  prayed  for  her,  too.  But  could  a 
woman  hope  to  have  alwaifs  such  a  heart,  and  yet  ever 
be  weaned  from  earth  ''  all  this  and  heaven,  too  *'  ? 

Under  my  picture  I  have  inscribed,  **  Forasmuch  as 
Christ  also  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  your- 
selves with  the  same  mind." 
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This  year  has  been  one  long  sigh,  one  smothering 
sob,  to  me-  And  I  tliank  God  tJiat  we  have  as  yet  one 
or  two  generous  friends  in  England  who  understiind 
and  feel  for  our  tiause. 

The  utter  failure  of  Christian,  anti-slavery  England, 
in  those  uistinvti^  of  a  right  heart  which  idways  can  see 
where  tlie  eause  of  liberty  lies,  has  been  as  bitter  a 
grief  to  me  as  was  the  similar  prostration  of  all  our 
American  religious  people  in  the  day  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  Exeter  Hall  is  a  humbug,  a  pious  lium- 
bug,  like  the  rest.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Well,  let  him 
go  ;  he  is  a  Tory,  and  has^  after  all,  the  instincts  of  his 
class.  But  I  saw  jfoifr  duke's  speech  to  his  tenants  ! 
That  was  grand  !  If  he  can  see  these  things,  they  are 
to  be  seen,  and  why  cannot  Exeter  Hall  see  them?  It 
is  smiply  the  want  of  the  honest  heart. 

Why  do  tlie  horrible  bariiarities  of  Soufhenf  soldiers 
cause  no  comment?  Why  is  the  sympathy  *)f  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  reserved  for  the  poor  w^omen  of  New 
Orleans,  deprived  of  their  elegant  amusement  of  throw- 
ing vitriol  into  soldiers'  faces,  and  practicing  indecen* 
cies  inconceivable  in  any  other  state  of  society?  Why 
is  all  ex|>ression  of  sjTripathy  on  the  Souihern  side  ? 
There  is  a  class  of  women  in  New  Orleans  whom  Butler 
protects  from  horrible  barbarities,  that  up  to  his  day 
have  l>een  practiced  on  tliem  by  these  so-called  New  Or- 
leans ladies,  but  British  sympathy  has  ceased  to  notice 
them.  You  see  I  am  bitter.  I  am.  You  wonder  at 
my  brother*  He  Ls  a  man,  and  feels  a  thousand  times 
more  than  I  can,  and  deeper  than  all  he  ever  has  ex- 
pressed, the  spu'it  of  these  things.  You  must  not  w^on- 
der,  therefore.     Remember  it  is  the  moment  w  hen  every 
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nerve  Ls  vital ;  it  is  our  agony ;  we  tread  the  winepress 
alone,  and  they  whose  cheap  rhetoric  has  been  for  yearn 
pushing  us  into  it  now  desert  en  wiame.  I  thank  iny 
God  1  always  loved  and  trusted  most  those  who  now  do 
stand  true,  —  yoiu'  family,  your  duke,  youi^elf,  your 
noble  mother.  I  have  lost  Lady  Byron.  Her  great 
heart,  her  eloquent  letters,  woidd  have  been  such  a  joy 
to  me !  And  Mrs.  Browning,  oh  such  a  heroic  woman  ! 
None  of  her  poems  can  express  what  she  was,  —  so 
grand,  so  comprehending,  so  strong,  with  such  inspired 
msight !  She  stood  by  Italy  through  its  crisis.  Her 
heai-t  was  with  all  good  through  the  world,  Youi* 
prophecy  that  we  shall  come  out  better,  truer,  stronger, 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  true,  and  it  was  worthy  of  your- 
self and  your  good  luaeage. 

Slavery  will  be  sent  out  by  this  agony.  We  are  only 
in  the  throes  and  ravings  of  the  exorcism.  The  roots 
of  the  cancer  have  gone  everywhere,  but  they  must  die 
—  wUl.  Already  the  Confiscation  Bill  is  its  natm-al 
destruction.  Lincoln  has  been  too  slow.  He  should 
have  done  it  sooner,  and  with  an  impulse,  but  come  it 
must,  come  it  wOb  Your  mother  will  live  to  see  slav- 
ery abolished,  tmless  England  forms  an  aOiance  to  hold 
it  up.  Engkind  is  the  great  reliance  of  the  skive-power 
to-day,  and  next  to  England  the  faltering  weakness  of 
the  North,  which  palters  and  dare  not  fire  the  great 
broadside  for  fear  of  hittinsr  friends.  These  thinsrs 
mitst  be  done,  and  sudden,  sharp  remedies  are  mercy. 
Just  now  we  are  in  a  dark  hour ;  but  wliether  God  be 
with  us  or  not,  I  know  He  is  with  the  slave,  and  with 
his  redemption  will  come  the  solution  of  our  question. 
I  have  longf  known  lohat  and  who  we  had  to  deal  with 
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in  this,  for  when  I  wrote  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  1  had 
letters  addressed  to  me  showing  a  state  of  society  per- 
fectly inconceivable.  That  they  violate  graves,  make 
driuking;-eiii>s  of  sknlls,  that  ladies  wear  cameos  cut 
from  bones,  and  treasure  scalps,  Ls  no  surprise  to  me. 
If  I  had  \mtteu  what  I  knew  of  tlie  obscenity,  brutal- 
ity, and  cruelty  of  that  society  down  there,  society 
would  have  cast  out  the  books ;  and  it  is  for  their  intei^ 
est,  the  interest  of  the  whole  race  hi  the  South,  that  we 
should  succeed.  I  wish  them  no  ill,  feel  no  bitterness ; 
they  have  had  a  Dahomian  education  which  makes  them 
savage*  We  don't  expect  any  more  of  them,  but  if 
slavery  is  desti'oyed,  one  generation  of  education  and 
liberty  will  efface  these  stains.  They  will  come  to 
themselves,  these  States,  and  be  glad  it  is  over. 

I  am  using  up  my  paper  to  Httle  purpose.  Please 
give  my  best  love  to  your  dear  mother,  I  am  going  to 
write  to  her.  If  I  only  could  have  wTitten  the  things 
I  have  often  thought !  I  am  going  to  put  on  her  brace- 
let, with  the  other  dates,  that  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Colmnbia.  Remember  me  to  the 
duke  and  to  your  dear  children.  My  husband  desires 
his  best  regards,  my  daughters  also. 

I  am  lovingly  ever  yours, 

H.  B.  Stowe. 


Later  in  the  year  we  hear  again  from  her  son  in  the 
army,  and  this  time  the  news  comes  in  a  chaplain's 
letter  from  the  terrible  field  of  Gettysburg.  He 
writes :  -^ 
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Gettysburg,  Fa.,  Saturday,  July  11,  9^  P.  x. 

Mb8.  H.  B,  Stowe  : 

Dear  Madam^  —  Among  the  tbousands  of  wounded 
and  dying  men  on  this  war-scarred  field,  I  have  just 
met  with  your  son,  Captain  Stowe*  If  you  have  not 
already  heard  from  him,  it  may  cheer  your  heart  to 
know  that  he  is  in  t!ie  hands  of  good,  kind  friends. 
He  was  struck  hy  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  which  entered 
his  right  ear.  He  is  quiet  and  cheerful,  longs  to  see 
some  member  of  his  family,  and  is,  above  all,  anxious 
that  they  should  hear  from  him  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
assured  him  I  would  write  at  once,  and  though  I  am 
wearied  by  a  week's  labor  here  among  scenes  of  terrible 
suffering,  I  know  tliat,  to  a  mother's  anxious  heart,  even 
a  hasty  scrawl  about  her  boy  will  be  more  than  wel- 
come* 

May  God  bless  and  sustain  you  in  this  troubled  time  I 
Yours  with  sincei'e  sympathy, 

J.  M.  Crowell. 


The  wound  in  the  head  was  not  fatal,  and  after  weary 
months  of  intense  suffering  it  imperfectly  healed ;  but 
the  cruel  iron  had  too  nearly  touched  the  brain  of  the 
young  officer,  and  never  again  was  he  what  he  had 
been.  Soon  after  the  war  liis  mother  bought  a  planta- 
tion  in  Florida,  largely  in  the  ho|)€  that  the  out-of-door 
Ufe  connected  with  its  management  might  be  beneficial 
to  her  afflicted  son.  He  remained  on  it  for  several 
years,  and  then,  being  possessed  with  the  idea  that  a 
long  sea  voyage  w^oidd  do  him  more  good  than  any- 
thing else,  sailed  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
around  the  Horn.     That  he  reached  the  latter  city  in 
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safety  is  known  ;  but  that  is  all.  No  word  from  him 
or  concerning  htm  has  ever  reac4ied  the  loving  hearts 
that  have  waited  so  anxiously  for  it,  and  of  his  ultimate 
fate  nothinnf  is  known. 

Meantime,  the  year  1863  was  proving  eventful  in 
many  other  ways  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  In  the  iii"st  place,  the 
long  and  pleasant  Andover  connection  of  Professor 
Stowe  was  about  to  be  severed,  and  the  family  were  to 
remove  to  Hartford,  Conn,  They  were  to  occupy  a 
house  that  JMrs.  Stowe  was  buildinfr  on  the  bank  of 
Park  River.  It  was  erected  in  a  grove  of  oaks  that 
had  in  her  girlhood  been  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  favorite 
resorts.  Here,  with  her  friend  Georgiana  May,  she  hafl 
passed  many  happy  Iiours,  and  hail  often  declared  that 
if  she  were  ever  able  to  build  a  house,  it  should  stand 
in  that  very  place.  Here,  then,  it  was  built  in  1863, 
and  as  the  location  was  at  that  time  beyond  tlie  city 
Hmits,  It  formed,  with  its  extensive,  beautiful  groves,  a 
particularly  charming  place  of  residence.  Beautiful  as 
it  was,  however,  it  was  occupied  by  the  family  for  only 
a  few  years.  The  needs  of  the  growing  city  caused  fac- 
tories to  spring  up  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  escape 
their  encroachments  the  Stowes  in  1873  l)ooght  and 
moved  into  the  house  on  Forest  Street  that  has  ever 
since  been  theii*  Northern  home.  TIius  the  only  house 
Mrs.  Stowe  ever  planned  and  built  for  herself  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  factory  hands,  and  is  now  a 
tenement  occupied  by  several  families. 

Another  important  event  of  1863  was  the  pultlishing 
of  that  channing  story  of  Italy,  ^'  Agnes  of  Sorrento," 
which  had  been  begim  nearly  four  years  before.  This 
story  suggested    itself   to   Mrs.   Stowe  while   she  was 
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abroad  during  the  winter  of  1859-60.  The  origin  of 
the  story  is  as  follows :  One  evening,  at  a  hotel  in 
Florence,  it  was  proposed  that  the  various  members  of 
the  party  should  write  short  stories  and  read  them  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  Mrs.  Stowe  took  part 
in  this  literary  contest,  and  the  resiUt  was  the  first  rough 
sketch  of  **  Agnes  of  Sorrento/'  From  tliis  beginning 
was  afterwards  elaborated  "  Agnes  of  Sorrento/*  \iitli 
a  dedication  to  Annie  Howard,  who  was  one  of  the 
party. 

Not  the  least  important  event  of  the  year  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  and  the  world  at  large  through  lier  instrumen- 
tality, was  the  publication  in  the  *^  Atlantic  Monthly  " 
of  her  reply  to  the  address  of  the  wotnen  of  Enghmd, 
The  **  reply  "  is  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

A  RErLY 
To  *'  The  affectionate  and  Christian  Address  of  many 
tliousands  of  Women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  their  Sisters,  the  Women  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  (signed  by) 

Anna  Maria  Bedfokf*  (Duchess  of  Bedford). 

Olivia  Ckcilia  Covvlky  (Countess  Cowley). 

Constance  Grobvekor  (Countess  Grosveiior)* 

Harriet  Sutherland  (Duchess  of  SiitberlaQd). 

Elizabeth  Argyll  (Dudiess  of  Argyll). 

Elizabeth  Fortf.scue  (Countess  Fortescue). 

Emily  SnAFTF.HBtTRY  (Countess  of  Sliaftesbury). 

Mary  Ruthven  (Baroness  Rutliven). 

M.  A.  MiLMAN  (wife  of  Deau  of  St.  Paul). 

R.  Bl^xton  (daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton). 

Caroline  Aaifua  Owen  (wife  of  Professor  Owen). 

Mrs.  Charles  Windham. 

C.  A.  Hatherton  (Baroness  Hathcrton). 

Elizabeth  Dlcie  (Countess  Dowager  of  Ducie). 
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Cecilia  Pakke  (wife  of  Bai-on  Parke). 

Mary  Ann  Ciiallis  (wife  of  tlie  Lord  Mayor  of  London). 

E.  GoHr>ON  (Duchess  Dowager  of  Gordon). 

Anna  M,  L,  MELvrrxE  (dau*,'bter  of  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville). 

Georgian  A  Ebhington  (Lady  Ebringtoii). 

A,  Hill  (Viscountess  Hill). 

Mk3.  Gohat  (wife  of  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem), 

E .  Pa  lm e  rston  (  V isco  un tens  Palme rston) , 

(And  otliera), 

SiSTERSj  —  More  tlian  eight  years  ago  you  gent  to 
us  in  America  a  document  with  the  above  heading.  It 
is  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  common  origin,  a  common  faith,  and,  we  sin- 
cerely beheve,  a  common  cause,  urge  us,  at  tlie  present 
moment,  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  that  system 
of  negro  slavery  whicli  still  prevails  so  extensively,  and, 
even  under  Idndly  disposed  masters,  w^ith  such  frightful 
results,  in  many  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  Western 
world, 

^'  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary  topics,  —  on  the 
progress  of  civiHzatlon,  on  the  advance  of  freedom 
everywhere,  on  the  rights  and  requirements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  we  appeal  to  you  very  seriously  to 
reflect,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  how  far  such  a  state 
of  things  is  in  accordance  with  his  Holy  Word,  the 
inalienable  rights  of  immortal  souls,  and  the  pure  and 
merciful  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  do  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties,  nay,  the  dangers,  tliat 
might  beset  the  immediate  abolition  of  that  long-estab- 
lished system.  We  see  and  admit  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  so  gi^eat  an  event ;  but,  in  speaking  of 
indispensable  preliminaries,  we  cannot  be  silent  on  those 
laws  of  your  country  which,  in  direct  conti*avention  of 
God's  own  hiw,  *  instituted  in  the  time  of  man's  inno- 
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cency/  Jeuy  iii  effect  to  the  slave  the  sanctity  of  mar* 
Huge,  ^^'ith  all  its  joys,  rightsj  and  obligations ;  whii-b 
separate,  at  the  will  of  the  master,  the  %\ife  from  the 
husband,  and  the  children  from  the  parents.  Nor  can 
we  be  silent  on  that  a\\^ul  system  which,  either  by 
statute  or  by  custom,  interdicts,  to  any  race  of  men, 
or  any  portion  of  the  human  family,  educiitiun  in  the 
tiuths  of  the  gospel  and  the  ordinmices  of  Chiistiamty, 
A  remedy  applied  to  these  tvvo  evik  alone  would 
commence  the  amelioration  of  their  sad  condition.  We 
appeal  to  you  then,  as  sisters,  as  wives,  and  as  mothers, 
to  raise  your  voices  to  your  fellow-citizens,  and  your 
prayers  to  God,  for  the  removal  of  this  attliction  and 
disgrace  from  the  Christian  world, 

*'  We  do  not  say  these  things  in  a  spirit  of  self-com- 
placency, as  though  our  nation  were  free  from  the  gxiilt 
it  perceives  in  others. 

'*  We  acknowledge  with  grief  and  shame  our  heavy 
share  in  this  great  sin.  We  acknowledge  that  our  fore- 
fathers introduced,  nay  compelled  tlie  adoption,  of  slav- 
ery in  those  mighty  colonies.  We  humbly  confess  it 
before  Almighty  God ;  and  it  is  because  we  so  deeply 
feel  and  uufeignedly  avow  our  own  complicity,  that  w^e 
now  venture  to  implore  your  aid  to  \npe  away  oiu*  com- 
mon crime  and  our  common  dishonor." 


This  address,  splendidly  ilhiminated  on  vellum,  was 
sent  to  our  sliores  at  the  head  of  tweubr^-six  foho  vol- 
imies,  containing  considerably  more  tlian  lialf  a  miUIou 
of  signatures  of  British  women.  It  was  forwarded  to 
me  with  a  letter  from  a  British  nobleman,  now  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  highest  official  positions  in  England,  w^ith 
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a  request  on  belialf  of  tliese  latlies  that  it  slioiilil  be  in 
any  possible  way  presented  to  tbe  atteutiuii  ui'  my  couii- 
trvwomeii* 

This  memorial,  as  it  now  stands  in  its  sohd  oaken 
case,  with  its  heavy  foliusj  each  bearing  on  its  back  tlie 
imprint  of  the  American  eagle,  forms  a  most  miiqne 
hbrary,  a  singular  monument  of  an  international  ex- 
pression of  a  moral  idea.  No  right-thniking  person  can 
lind  aught  to  be  objected  against  the  substance  or  form 
of  tliis  memorial.  It  is  temperate,  just,  and  kindly  ; 
and  on  the  liigh  gi"ound  of  Christian  equalitj^,  where  it 
[»laccs  itself,  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  proper  ex- 
pression of  sentiment,  as  between  blood  relations  and 
e<|uals  in  two  clitl'erent  nations.  The  signatures  to  this 
appeal  are  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  it ;  for,  be- 
ginning at  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  they  go  down 
to  the  names  of  women  in  the  very  humblest  conditions 
in  life,  and  represent  all  tliat  Great  Britiin  possesses, 
not  only  of  highest  and  wisest,  but  of  plain,  homely 
common  sense  and  good  feeling.  Names  of  mves  of 
cabinet  ministers  appear  on  the  same  page  with  the 
names  of  wives  of  humble  laborers,  —  names  of  dnch- 
esses  and  countesses,  of  wives  of  generals,  ambassadors, 
savants,  and  men  of  letters,  mingled  with  names  traced 
in  trembling  charaetei-s  by  hands  6\4dently  unused  to 
hold  the  pen,  and  stiffened  by  lowly  toib  Nay,  so  deep 
and  expansive  was  the  feeling,  that  British  subjects  in 
foreign  lands  had  their  representation*  Among  the 
signatures  are  those  of  foreign  residents,  from  Paris  to 
Jerusalem-  Autographs  so  diverse,  and  collected  from 
sources  so  various,  have  seldom  been  found  in  juxta- 
jjosition.     They  remain  at  this  day  a  silent  witness  o£ 
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a  most  singular  title  of  feeliug  wkich  at  that  time  swept 
over  the  British  community  and  mmle  for  itself  an  ex- 
pression, even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  sensibilities 
of  an  etpial  and  powerful  nation. 

No  reply  to  that  address,  in  any  such  tangible  and 
monumental  fonii,  has  ever  been  possible.  It  was  im- 
possible to  canvass  our  vast  territories  with  the  zealous 
and  indefatigable  industry  with  which  England  was 
canvassed  for  signatures.  In  America,  those  possessed 
of  the  spii'it  which  led  to  this  efficient  action  had  no 
leisure  for  it.  All  their  time  and  energies  %vere  already 
absorbed  in  direct  efforts  to  ^emo^x*  the  great  e\41,  con- 
cerninji'  which  the  minds  of  their  Enjrli'^h  sisters  had 
been  newly  aroused,  and  their  only  answer  was  the 
silent  continuance  of  these  efforts. 

From  the  slaveholding  States,  howeverj  as  was  to  be 
expected,  came  a  flood  of  indignant  recrimination  and 
rebuke.  No  one  act,  perhaps,  ever  produced  more 
frantic  irritation,  or  called  out  more  imsparing  abuse. 
It  came  with  tlie  whole  united  weight  of  the  Briti^ 
aristocracy  and  commonalty  on  the  most  diseased  and 
sensitive  part  of  oiu-  national  life ;  and  it  stimulated 
that  fierce  excitement  winch  was  working  before,  and 
has  worked  since,  till  it  has  broken  out  into  open  war. 

Tlie  time  has  come,  however,  when  such  an  astonish- 
ing page  has  been  turned,  in  the  anti-skvery  history  of 
America,  that  the  women  of  our  country,  feeling  that 
the  great  anti-slavery  work  to  which  their  English  sis- 
ters exhorted  them  is  almost  done,  may  pr^iperly  and 
naturally  feel  moved  to  reply  to  their  appeal,  and  lay 
before  them  the  history  of  what  has  occurred  since  the 
receipt  of  their  affectionate  and  Christian  address. 
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Your  address  reached  us  just  as  a  g^eat  moral  con- 
flict was  coiiiiug  to  its  intensest  point.  The  agitation 
kept  up  by  the  anti-slavery  portion  of  America,  by 
Enji^Iand,  and  by  the  general  sentiment  of  humanity  in 
Europe^  had  made  the  situation  of  the  slaveholding 
aristocracy  intolerable.  As  one  of  them  at  the  time 
expressed  it,  they  felt  themselves  under  the  ban  of  the 
civilised  worhL  Two  courses  only  were  open  to  them : 
to  abandon  slave  institutions,  the  sources  of  their  wealth 
and  pohtical  pow^er^  or  to  assert  them  with  such  an  over- 
whelming national  force  as  to  compel  the  respect  and 
assent  of  mankind.     They  chose  the  latter- 

To  this  end  they  determined  to  seize  on  and  control 
all  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
spread  their  institutions  through  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories until  the  balance  of  power  should  fall  into  their 
hands  and  they  should  be  able  to  force  slaveiy  into  all 
the  free  Skites. 

A  leading  Southern  senator  boasted  that  be  would 
yet  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  on  Bunker  Hill  ;  and  for 
a  while  the  political  successes  of  the  slave-power  were 
such  as  to  suggest  to  New  England  that  this  w^as  no 
impossible  event. 

They  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  \vhich  had 
hitlierto  stood  like  the  Chinese  wall,  between  our  Nortli- 
western  Territories  and  the  irruptions  of  slavehokling 
barbarians. 

Then  came  the  struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery 
in  the  new  territory  ;  the  battle  for  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, fought  with  fire  and  sword  and  blood,  where  a 
race  of  men»  of  whom  John  Brown  was  the  immortal 
type,  acted  over  again  the  courage,  the  perseverance, 
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and  the  iiiilitary-religioiis  ardor  of  the  old  Covenanters 
of  Scotliuulj  and  like  them  redeemed  the  ark  of  lil>- 
erty  at  the  price  of  their  own  blood,  and  blood  dearer 
than  their  own. 

The  time  of  the  Presidential  canvass  which  elected 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  crisis  of  this  great  battle.  The 
conflict  had  become  narrowed  dowii  to  the  one  point  of 
the  extension  of  slave  territory.  If  the  slaveholders 
could  get  States  enough,  they  could  conti-ol  and  rule ; 
if  they  were  outnumbered  by  free  States,  their  institu- 
tions>  by  the  very  law  of  their  nature,  would  die  of 
eutfocation.  Therefore  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  District 
of  Columbia,  Inter-State  Slave-trade,  and  Avhat  not, 
Avere  all  thrown  out  of  sight  for  a  grand  rally  on  this 
vitiil  pouit-  A  President  was  elected  pledged  to  oppo- 
sition to  this  one  thing  alone,  —  a  man  known  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  other  so-called 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  but  honest  and  faith- 
ful in  his  determination  on  this  one  subject,  Tliat  this 
was  indeed  the  vital  point  ivas  shown  by  the  result. 
The  moment  Lincoln's  election  was  ascertained,  the 
slaveholders  resolved  to  destroy  the  Union  they  could 
no  longer  control. 

They  met  and  organized  a  Confederacy  which  they 
openly  declared  to  be  the  first  republic  founded  on  the 
right  and  determination  of  the  white  man  to  enslave 
tlie  black  man,  and,  spreading  their  banners,  declared 
themselves  to  the  Christian  world  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  nation  organized  with  the  full  purpose  and 
intent  of  perpetuating  slavery. 

But  hi  the  course  of  the  struggle  that  followed,  it 
became  important  for  the  new  confederation  to  secure 
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the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  iiifiuite  pains  were 
then  taken  to  blind  and  bewilder  the  mind  of  England 
as  to  the  real  issues  of  the  conflict  in  America. 

It  has  been  often  and  earnestly  asserted  that  slavery 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  conflict ;  that  it  was  a  mere 
struggle  for  powder ;  that  the  only  object  was  to  restore 
the  Union  as  it  was,  with  all  its  abuses.  It  is  to  be 
admitted  that  ex]jressions  have  proceeded  from  the 
national  administration  wliich  natmally  gave  rise  to 
misapprehension,  and  therefore  we  beg  to  speak  to  you 
on  this  subject  more  fully. 

And  first  the  declaration  of  the  Confederate  States 
themselves  Ls  proof  enoughj  that,  whatever  may  be  dt^- 
clared  on  the  other  side,  the  maintenance  of  slavery  is 
regarded  by  them  as  the  vital  ol>ject  of  their  movement. 

We  ask  your  attention  nnder  tliis  head  to  the  decla- 
ration of  their  Vice-President,  Stephens,  in  that  remark- 
able speech  delivered  on  the  21st  of  March,  1S61,  at 
Savannah,  Georgia,  wherein  he  declares  the  object  and 
puqioses  of  the  new  Confederacy,  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  papers  which  our  century  has  pro- 
duced. I  c|Uote  from  the  verhatim  report  in  the  '*  Sa- 
vannah Republican  "  of  the  address  as  it  was  dehv- 
ered  in  the  Athenienm  of  that  city,  on  which  occasion, 
says  the  newspaper  from  which  I  copy,  '*  Mr.  Stephens 
took  his  seat  anud  a  biu'st  of  enthusiasm  and  ajjplause 
such  as  the  Athenceum  has  never  had  displayed  witliin 
its  walls  within  the  recollection  *  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itiint.'  " 

Last,  not  least,  the  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest 
forever  all  the  agitating  questions  relating  to  our  pe- 
culiar institution,  —  African  slavery  as  it  exists  among 
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us,  the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  fonii  of  civil- 
ization. This  icas  the  immedlaie  cause  of  the  late 
rifj)ture  and  present  revoluiiou.  Jefferson,  in  his 
forecast,  had  anticipated  this  as  the  "  rock  upon  which 
the  old  Union  would  split/*  He  was  right.  What  was 
a  conjecture  mth  him  is  now  a  realized  fact.  But 
whether  he  fully  comprehended  the  great  trutli  upon 
which  that  rock  stood  and  stands  may  be  doubted. 

The  preimilmr/  ideas  entertained  by  him  and  most 
of  the  leadhuj  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  old  Constitution  were^  that  the  enslavement  of 
the  African  was  in  viohitlon  of  the  taws  of  nature  ; 
that  it  teas  wrong  in  principle^  socially ^  morally^ 
and  pofiticalfy. 

In  the  mean  while,  during  the  past  year,  the  Repul>- 
lican  administration,  witli  aU  the  unwonted  care  of 
organizing  an  army  and  navy,  and  conducting  military 
operations  on  an  unmense  scale,  have  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  overthrowing  slavery  by 
purely  constitutional  measures.  To  this  end  they  have 
instituted  a  series  of  movements  which  have  made  this 
year  more  fruitful  in  anti-slavery  triumphs  than  any 
other  since  the  emancipation  of  the  British  West  Intlies. 
The  Disti'ict  of  Columbia,  as  belonging  strictly  to  the 
national  government  and  to  no  separate  State,  has 
furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  remonstrance  from 
British  Christians  with  America.  We  have  abolished 
slavery  there,  and  thus  wij>ed  out  the  only  blot  of  terri- 
torial responsibility  on  our  escutcheon. 

By  another  act,  equally  grand  in  principle,  and  far 
more  important  in  its  results,  slavery  is  forever  excluded 
from  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
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By  another  act,  America  has  couaunimated  the  long^ 
delayed  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  lu  ports  whence  slave  vessels  for- 
merly sailed  with  the  connivance  of  the  port  officers, 
the  administration  has  placed  men  who  stand  up  to 
their  duty,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the 
slave-tTiider  is  convicted  and  hung  as  a  pirate.  This 
abominable  secret  traffic  has  been  wholly  demolished 
by  the  enerjjy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Lastly,  and  more  significant  still,  the  United  Stixtes 
government  has  in  its  highest  official  capacity  taken 
distinct  anti-slavery  ground,  and  presented  to  the  coun- 
try a  plan  of  peaceable  emaneipation  with  suitable  com- 
pensation. This  noble-spirited  and  generous  otter  has 
been  urged  on  the  slaveholding  States  by  the  chief 
executive  with,  earnestness  and  sincerity.  But  this  is 
but  half  the  story  of  the  anti-slavery  ti-iumphs  of  this 
year.  We  have  shown  yon  what  has  been  done  for 
freedom  by  the  sim[jle  use  of  the  ordinary  constitn* 
tional  forces  of  the  Union,  We  are  now  to  show  you 
what  has  been  done  to  the  same  end  by  the  constitu- 
tional war-power  of  the  nation. 

By  tliis  power  it  has  been  this  year  decreed  that 
every  slave  of  a  rebel  who  reaches  the  lines  of  our  army 
becomes  a  free  man  ;  that  all  slaves  found  deserted  by 
their  nKLsters  become  fiee  men ;  that  every  slave  em- 
ployed in  any  service  for  the  United  States  thereby 
obtiiins  his  liberty ;  and  that  every  slave  employed 
against  the  United  Stiites  in  any  capacity  obtains  his 
liberty  ;  and  lest  the  army  should  contain  officers  dis- 
posed to  remand  slaves  to  their  masters,  the  power  of 
judging  and  delivering  up  slaves  is  denied  to  army 
officers,  and  all  such  acts  are  made  penal. 
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By  tills  act  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  for  all  present 
purposes  practically  repealed.  With  this  understand- 
ing and  provision,  wherever  our  armies  marcli  tliey 
carry  liberty  with  them.  For  be  it  remembered  that 
our  army  is  almost  entirely  a  volunteer  one,  and  that 
the  most  zealous  and  ardent  volunteers  are  those  who 
have  been  for  years  Kghthigj  with  tongue  and  pen,  the 
abolition  battle.  vSo  marked  is  the  character  of  our 
soldiers  in  this  respect^  that  they  are  now  familiarly 
designated  in  the  official  military  dispatches  of  the 
Confederate  States  as  "  the  Abolitionists."  Conceive 
the  results  when  an  anny  so  empowered  by  national 
law  marclies  through  a  slave  territory.  One  regiment 
alone  has  to  our  certain  knowledire  liberated  two  thou- 
sand  slaves  during  the  past  year,  and  this  regiment  is 
but  one  out  of  hundreds. 

Lastly,  the  great  decisive  measure  of  the  war  has 
appeared,  —  the  Presidenfs  JProclamation  of  Emails 
clputlou. 

This  also  has  been  much  misunderstood  and  misrep- 
resented in  England.  It  has  been  said  to  mean  vir- 
tually  this :  Be  loyal  and  you  shall  keep  your  slaves ; 
rebel  and  they  shall  be  free.  But  let  us  remember 
what  we  have  jiLst  seen  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of 
the  Union  to  which  the  rebellious  States  are  invited 
back.  It  is  to  a  Union  which  has  abolished  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbiaj  and  interdicted  slavery  in  the 
Territories ;  wdiich  vigorously  represses  the  slave-trade, 
and  hangs  the  convicted  slaver  as  a  pirate  ;  wliich 
necessitates  emancipation  by  denying  expansion  to 
slavery,  and  facili twites  it  by  the  offer  of  compensation. 
Any  slaveholding  States  wliich  should  return  to  such  a 
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Union  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  return  with  the 
purpose  of  peaceable  emancipation.  The  President's 
Proclamation  simply  means  this :  Come  in  and  emanci- 
pate peaceably  with  compensation ;  stay  out  and  I 
emancipate,  nor  will  I  protect  you  from  the  conse- 
quences. 

Will  oor  sisters  in  England  feel  no  heartbeat  at  that 
event?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  predicted  voices  of  the 
latter  day,  saying  under  the  whole  heavens,  ^^  It  is 
done  J  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ "  ? 

And  now,  sisters  of  Eugland,  in  this  solemn,  ex- 
pectant hour,  let  us  speak  to  you  of  one  thing  w^hich 
fills  our  heai-ts  with  pain  and  soUcitude.  It  is  an  un- 
accountable fact,  and  one  which  we  entreat  you  seri- 
ously to  ponder,  that  the  party  which  has  brought  the 
cause  of  freedom  thus  fai'  on  its  way,  during  the  past 
eventful  year,  has  found  little  or  no  support  in  Eng- 
land- Sadder  than  this,  the  party  which  makes  slavery 
the  chief  cornei-stone  of  its  edifice  find^  in  Eno^land 
its  strong-est  defenders. 

The  voices  that  liave  spoken  for  us  who  contend  for 
liberty  have  been  few  and  scattering.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  forget  those  few  noble  voices,  so  sadly  ex- 
ceptional in  the  general  outcry  against  us  !  They  are, 
alas!  too  few  to  be  easily  forgotten.  False  statements 
have  blinded  the  minds  of  your  community,  and  turned 
the  most  generous  sentiments  of  the  British  heart 
against  us.  The  North  are  fighting  for  supremacy  and 
the  South  for  independence,  htis  been  the  voice.  In- 
dependence ?  for  whiit  ?  to  do  W'hat  ?  To  prove  tlie 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  not  equal ;  to  establish  the 
doctrine  that  the  whit^  may  enslave  the  negro  ! 

CO 
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In  the  beginning 
reached  us  across  the  water  said 
sure  you  were  fighting  for  the  abohtion  of  slavery,  we 
should  not  dare  to  say  whither  our  sympathies  for  your 
cause  might  not  carry  us/*  Such,  as  we  heard,  w^ere 
the  words  of  the  honored  and  religious  nobleman  who 
draughted  this  very  letter  which  you  signed  and  sent 
us,  and  to  which  we  are  now  replying* 

When  these  words  reached  us  we  said :  ^*  We  can 
wait ;  our  friends  in  England  will  soon  see  whither  this 
conHict  is  tending."  A  year  and  a  half  have  passed ; 
step  after  step  has  been  taken  for  hberty ;  chain  after 
chain  has  fallen,  till  the  march  of  our  armies  is  choked 
and  clogged  by  the  glad  flocking  of  emancipated  slaves ; 
the  day  of  final  emancipation  is  set ;  the  border  States 
begin  to  move  in  voluntary  consent ;  universal  freedom 
for  all  dawns  like  the  sun  in  the  distiint  horizon,  and 
still  no  voice  from  England.  No  voice?  Yes,  we  have 
heard  on  the  high  seas  the  voice  of  a  war-steamer,  built 
for  a  man-stealing  Ccmfederacy,  with  English  gold,  in 
an  Enghsh  <lockyard,  going  out  of  an  EngHsh  har- 
bor, manned  by  English  sailors,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  English  government  officers,  in  defiance  of  the 
Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  !  So  far  has  English 
sympathy  overflowed*  We  have  heard  of  other  steam- 
erSj  iron-dad,  designed  to  furnish  to  a  slavery-defend- 
ing Confederacy  their  only  lack, —  a  na\y^  for  the  high 
seas-  We  have  heard  that  the  British  Evangelical 
Alliance  refuses  to  expreas  sympathy  with  the  U berating 
paiiy,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  French  Evangel- 
ical AUiimce.  We  find  in  English  reUgious  newspapers 
all  those  sad  degrees  in  the  downward-shdiug  scale  of 
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(lefeiicling  and  apologizing  for  slaveholders  and  slave- 
holding,  with  which  we  have  so  many  years  contended 
in  oiu*  own  conntry.  We  find  the  President's  ProL*Iania- 
tion  of  Emancipation  spoken  of  in  those  papers  only  as 
an  incitement  to  servile  insurrection,  Nay^  more,  —  we 
find  in  your  papers,  from  thoughtful  men,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  rapid  decline  of  anti-slavery  sentiments  in 
England. 

This  very  day  the  writer  of  this  has  been  present  at 
a  solemn  religious  festival  in  the  national  capital,  given 
at  the  lionie  of  a  portion  of  those  fugitive  slaves  who 
have  Hed  to  oiu-  lines  for  protection,  —  who,  under  the 
shadow  of  our  flag,  find  sympathy  and  succor.  The 
national  day  of  thanksgiving  was  there  kept  by  over  a 
thousand  redeemed  slaves,  and  for  whom  Christian 
charity  had  spread  an  ample  repast.  Our  sisters,  we 
wTsh  i/fm  couhl  have  witnessed  the  scene.  We  wish 
you  could  have  heard  the  prayer  of  a  bhnd  old  negi^i, 
called  among  his  fellows  John  the  Baptist,  when  in 
toucliing  broken  Enghsh  he  poured  forth  his  thanks- 
givings. We  wish  ynu  could  have  heard  the  sound  of 
that  strange  rhythmical  chant  which  is  now  forbidden 
to  be  sung  on  Soutliern  plantations,  —  the  psidm  of  this 
modern  exodus,  —  which  combines  the  barlmric  fire  of 
tlie  Marseillaise  with  the  religious  fervor  of  the  old 
Hebrew  prophet :  — 

"  Oh,  go  down,  MoBes, 
Way  down  into  Egjpt^s  land  I 
TeU  King  Pimnioh 
To  let  my  people  go  I 
Stajid  away  dere. 
Stand  away  dere, 
And  let  my  people  go  I  ** 
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As  we  were  leaving,  an  aged  woman  came  and  lifted  up 
her  hands  in  blessing-  *^Bressed  be  de  Lord  dat 
brought  me  to  see  dis  first  happy  day  of  my  life  ! 
Bressed  be  de  Lord ! "  In  aU  England  is  there  no 
Amen  ? 

We  have  been  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  question 
asked  in  an  association  of  Congregational  niinistei's  in 
England,  the  very  blood  relations  of  the  Hberty-loving^ 
Puritans,  — "  Why  does  not  the  North  let  the  South 
go?" 

What !  give  up  the  point  of  emancipation  for  these 
four  miUion  slaves?  Turn  our  backs  on  them^  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate  ?  What !  leave  our  white 
brothers  to  run  a  career  of  oppression  and  robber}^, 
that,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  that  ruleth  in  the  armies 
of  heaven^  will  bring  down  a  day  of  wrath  and  doom  ? 
Remember  that  wishing  success  to  this  slavery-estab- 
Hshing  effort  is  only  wishing  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  South  all  the  curses  that  God  has  written  asfainst 
oppression.  Mark  our  words  I  If  we  succeed,  the 
I  children  of  these  very  men  who  are  now  fighting  us  will 
[rise  up  to  call  us  blessed.  Just  as  surely  as  there  is  a 
God  who  governs  in  the  world,  so  surely  all  the  laws  of 
national  prosperity  follow  in  the  train  of  equity ;  and  if 
we  succeed,  we  shall  have  delivered  the  children's  chil- 
dren of  our  misguided  brettiren  from  the  wages  of  sin, 
which  is  always  and  everywhere  death. 

And  now,  sisters  of  England^  think  it  not  strange  if 
we  bring  back  the  words  of  your  letter,  not  in  bitter- 
ness, but  in  deepest  sjidness,  and  lay  them  down  at 
your  door.  We  say  to  you,  Sisters,  you  have  spoken 
well }  we  have  heard  you  j  we  have  heeded ;  we  have 
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striven  in  the  cause,  even  unto  death.  We  have  sealed 
our  devotion  by  desolate  hearth  and  darkened  home- 
stead, —  hj  the  blood  of  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers, 
lu  many  of  our  dwellings  the  very  light  of  our  lives 
has  gone  out ;  and  yet  we  accept  the  life-long  darkness 
iis  our  own  part  in  this  great  and  awful  expiation,  by 
which  the  bonds  of  iidckedness  shall  be  loosed,  and 
abiding  peace  estabhshed  on  the  foundation  of  right- 
eousness. Sisters,  what  have  you  done,  and  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  ? 

We  appeal  to  you  as  sisters,  as  wives,  and  as  mothers, 
to  raise  your  voices  to  your  fellow-citizens,  and  your 
prayers  to  God  fur  the  removal  of  this  affliction  and 
disgrace  from  the  Christian  w^orld, 

In  behalf  of  many  thousands  of  American  women. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 

WAsmKGTON,  Notetnher  27,  1862, 

The  publication  of  this  reply  elicited  the  following 
interesting  letter  from  John  Bright :  — 

Rochdale,  March  9,  1863. 

Dear  Mrs.  Stowe,  —  I  received  your  kind  note 
with  real  pleasure,  and  felt  it  very  good  of  you  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  '*  Atlantic  Monthly  "  with  your  noble 
letter  to  the  women  of  England.  I  read  every  word  of 
it  wth  an  intense  interest,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  its 
effect  upon  opinion  here  has  been  marked  and  bene- 
fieiaL  It  has  covered  some  with  shamOj  and  it  has 
compelled  many  to  think,  and  it  has  stimulated  not  a 
few  to  act.  Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have 
seen  what  large  and  earnest  meetings  have  been  held  ia 
all  our  towns  m  favor  of  abolition  and  the  North,     No 
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town  has  a  building  large  enough  to  contain  tho^  who 
come  to  listen,  to  apphuid,  and  to  vote  in  favor  of  free- 
dom and  the  Union.  The  effect  of  this  is  evident  on 
our  newspa|)ers  and  on  the  tone  of  Parliament,  where 
now  nobody  says  a  word  in  favor  of  recognition,  or 
mediation,  or  any  such  thing, 

The  need  and  duty  of  England  is  admitted  to  be  a 
strict  neutrality,  but  tlie  feeling  of  the  millions  of  her 
people  is  one  of  friendliness  to  the  United  States  and 
its  government.  It  would  cause  universal  rejoicing, 
among  aU  but  a  limited  circle  of  aristocracy  and  com- 
mercially rich  and  corrupt,  to  hear  that  the  Northern 
forces  had  taken  Vickshurg  on  the  great  river,  and 
Charleston  on  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  neck  of  the 
conspiracy  was  utterly  broken. 

I  hope  your  people  may  have  strength  and  virtue  to 
win  the  great  cause  intrusted  to  theuij  but  it  is  fearful 
to  contemplate  the  amount  of  the  depravity  in  tlie 
North  engendered  by  tlie  long  power  of  slavery.  New 
England  is  far  ahead  of  the  Stiites  as  a  whole,  —  too 
instructed  and  too  moral ;  hut  still  I  will  hope  that 
she  will  bear  the  nation  through  this  appidling  danger, 

I  well  remember  the  evening  at  Rome  and  our  con- 
versation. You  lamented  the  election  of  Buchanan. 
You  judged  him  with  a  more  unfrieuclly  but  a  more 
correct  eye  than  mine.  He  turned  out  more  incapable 
and  less  honest  than  I  hoped  for.  And  1  think  I  was 
right  in  saying  that  your  [jarty  was  not  then  sufficiently 
consohdated  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  poHcy  in  the 
execution,  even  had  Fremont  I*eeu  elected.  As  it  is 
now,  six  years  later,  the  North  but  falteringly  supports 
the  pohcy  of  the  governmentj  though  impeUed  by  the 
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force  of  events  which  then  you  did  not  dream  of. 
President  Lincoln  has  lived  half  his  troubled  reign.  In 
the  coming  haK  I  hope  he  may  see  land  ;  surely  slavery 
will  be  so  broken  up  that  nothing  can  restore  and 
renew  it ;  and,  slavery  once  fairly  gone^  I  know  not 
how  all  your  States  can  long  be  kept  asunder. 
Beheve  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Bbight. 


It   also  called  forth  from  Archbishop  Whately  the 

following  letter :  — 

Palace,  Dubux,  Januartf,  1863. 

Dear  Madam,  —  In  acknowledging  your  letter  and 
pamphlet,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  you 
what  I  collect  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiments  here  on 
American  aifairs.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  opinion,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  country  like  ours. 
Some  few  sympathize  with  the  Northerns,  and  some  few 
with  the  Southerns,  but  far  the  greater  poition  sympa- 
thize with  neither  completely,  but  lament  that  each 
party  should  be  making  so  much  greater  an  expenditure 
of  life  and  property  than  can  be  compensated  for  by 
any  advantage  they  can  dream  of  obtaining. 

Those  who  are  the  least  favorable  to  the  Northerns 
are  not  so  fi*om  any  approbation  of  slavery,  but  from 
not  understanding  that  the  war  is  waged  in  the  cause 
of  abolition,  "It  was  waged,*'  they  say,  "ostensibly 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Union/'  and  in  attestation  of 
this,  they  refer  to  the  prochimation  which  announced 
the  confiscation  of  slaves  that  were  the  property  of 
secessionists,  while  those  who  adhered  to  the  Federal 
cause  should  be  exempt  from  such  confiscation,  which| 
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they  say,  did  not  savor  much  of  zeal  for  abolition. 
And  if  the  other  object  —  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
—  could  be  accomplished,  which  they  all  regard  as 
hopeless,  they  do  not  understand  how  it  will  tend  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  "if/*  say 
they,  "  the  separation  had  been  allowed  to  take  place 
peaceably,  the  Northerns  might,  as  we  do,  have  pro- 
claimed freedom  to  every  slave  who  set  foot  on  their  ter- 
ritory ;  which  would  have  been  a  great  check  to  slavery, 
and  especially  to  any  cruel  treatment  of  slaves."  Many 
who  have  a  great  dislike  to  slavery  yet  hold  that  the 
Southerns  had  at  least  as  much  right  to  secede  as  the 
Americans  had  originally  to  revolt  from  Great  Britain. 
And  there  are  many  who  think  that,  considering  the 
dreadful  distress  we  have  suffered  from  the  cotton  fam- 
ine, we  have  shown  great  forbearance  in  withstanding 
the  temptation  of  recognizing  the  Southern  States  and 
to  bretik  the  blockade. 

Then,  again,  there  are  some  who  are  provoked  at  the 
incessant  railing  at  England,  and  threats  of  an  invasion 
of  Canada,  which  are  poured  forth  in  some  of  the 
American  papers* 

There  are  many,  also,  who  consider  that  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  continue  much  longer  if  the  Con- 
federates continue  to  hold  their  own,  as  they  have  done 
hitherto  ;  and  that  a  people  who  shall  have  maintained 
their  independence  for  two  or  three  years  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  principal  European  powers.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  procedure  of  the  European 
powers  in  all  similar  cases,  such  as  the  revolt  of  the 
Anglo-American  and  Spanish-American  colonies,  of  the 
Haytuins  and  the  Belgians.  In  these  and  other  like 
cases,  the  rule  practically  adonted  seems  to  have  been 
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to  recognize  the  revolters,  not  at  once,  but  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  had  been  allowed  to  see  whether  they 
could  maintain  their  independence ;  and  this  without 
being  understood  to  have  pronounced  any  decision 
either  way  as  to  the  justice  of  the  cause. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  who  say  that  the  negroes 
and  people  of  t'olor  are  far  from  being  kindly  or  justly 
treated  in  the  Northern  States.  An  emancipated  slave, 
at  any  rate,  has  not  received  good  training  for  earning 
his  bread  by  the  wages  of  labor  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this  and  his  being  treated  as  an  outcast,  he  is  excluded, 
as  it  is  said,  from  many  employments,  by  the  refusal  of 
white  laborers  to  work  along  w4th  him,  he  will  have 
gained  little  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Northern  States, 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  the  views  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  most  prevalent  among  us,  and  for  which  I 
am  not  myself  responsible. 

For  the  safe  and  effectual  emancipation  of  slaves,  I 
myself  consider  there  is  no  plan  so  good  as  the  gradual 
one  which  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Bishop  Hinds. 
What  he  recommended  was  an  ad  valorem  tax  upon 
slaves,  —  the  value  to  be  fixed  by  the  owner,  with  an 
option  to  government  to  purchase  at  that  price.  Thus 
the  slaves  would  be  a  burden  to  the  master,  and  those 
the  most  so  who  should  be  the  most  valuable,  as  being 
the  most  intelligent  and  steady,  and  therefore  the  best 
qualified  for  freedom ;  and  it  would  be  his  Luterest  to 
train  his  slaves  to  be  free  laborers,  and  to  emancipate 
them,  one  by  one,  as  speedily  as  he  could  with  safety. 
I  fear,  however,  that  the  time  is  gone  by  for  trying  this 
experiment  in  America. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  new  year,  believe  me 

Yours  faithfully,  Rd.  Whately. 
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Among  the  many  letters  written  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  regarding  the  reply,  was  one  from  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  in  which  he  says :  — 

I  read  with  great  pleasure  your  article  in  the  last 
"  Atlantic."  If  anything  could  make  John  Bull  blush, 
I  should  think  it  might  be  that ;  but  he  is  a  hardened 
and  villainous  hypocrite.  I  always  felt  that  he  cared 
nothing  for  or  against  slavery,  except  as  it  gave  him  a 
vantage-ground  on  which  to  parade  his  own  virtue  and 
sneer  at  our  iniquity. 

With  best  regards  from  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  myself 
to  yourself  and  family,  sincerely  yours, 

Nath'l  Hawthorne. 
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FLORIDA,  18G5-1860. 
Lettkh  to  Duchess  of  Argyix.  —  Mrs.  Stot^'e  desfres  to  h.w^  a 
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Gooo.  —  She  FiuYs  a  Place  at  Mandarin,  ^- A  Charming  Win- 
ter Residence.  -*  "  Palmetto  I^jlaveb."  —  Easter  Sunday  at 
Mandarin.  —  Correspondence  with  Dr*  HoLMEa.^ — **  Poganuc 
People/*  —  Receptions  in  New  Orleans  and  Tallahassee.  — 
Last  Winter  at  Mandarin. 

In  1866,  the  terrible  conflict  between  the  North  and 
South  having  endedj  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Argj  U :  — 

Hartford,  Fehmury  19,  1806. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  Your  letter  was  a  real  spring 
of  comfort  to  nie^  bringing  refreshingly  the  pleasant 
library  at  Inverary  antl  the  lovely  days  I  spent  there, 

I  am  grieved  at  what  you  say  of  your  dear  mother's 
health.  I  showed  your  letter  to  Mrs*  Perkins,  and  we 
both  agi*eed  in  saying  that  ice  should  like  for  a  time  to 
fill  the  place  of  maid  to  her,  as  doubtleas  you  all  feel, 
too.  I  should  so  love  to  be  with  her,  to  read  to  her, 
and  talk  to  her  !  and  oh,  there  is  so  much  that  would 
cheer  and  comfort  a  noble  heart  like  hers  that  we  could 
talk  about.  Oh,  my  friend,  when  T  think  of  what  has 
been  done  these  last  few  years,  and  of  wliat  is  now 
dciing,  I  am  lost  in  amazement*  I  have  just,  by  way 
of  realizing  it  to  myself,  been  reading  **  Uncle  Tom's 
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Cabin  "  againj  and  when  I  read  that  book,  scarred  and 
seared  and  burned  into  with  the  memories  of  an  an- 
guish and  horror  that  can  never  be  forgottenj  and  think 
it  is  all  over  now,  all  past,  and  that  now  the  questions 
debated  are  simply  of  more  or  less  time  before  granting 
legal  suffrage  to  those  who  so  lately  were  held  only  as 
articles  of  merchandise,  — -  when  this  comes  over  me  I 
think  no  private  or  individual  sorrow^  cmn  ever  make  me 
wholly  without  comfort.  If  my  faith  in  God's  presence 
and  real,  living  power  in  the  affairs  of  men  ever  grows 
dim^  this  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt, 

I  have  just  had  a  sweet  and  lovely  Christian  letter 
from  Garrison,  whose  beautiful  composure  and  thank- 
fulness in  his  hour  of  victory  are  as  remarkable  as  his 
wonderful  courage  in  the  day  of  moral  battle.  His 
note  ends  with  the  words,  "  And  who  but  God  is  to  be 
glorified?"  Garrison's  attitude  is  far  more  exalted 
than  that  of  Wendell  Phillips,  He  acknowledges  the 
great  deed  done.  He  suspends  his  **  Liberator"  with 
words  of  devout  thanksgiving,  and  devotes  himself 
unobtrusively  to  the  work  yet  to  be  accompUshed  for 
the  freedmen ;  while  Phillips  seems  resolved  to  ignore 
the  mighty  work  that  has  been  done,  because  of  the 
inevitable  shortcomings  and  imperfections  that  beset  it 
still.  We  have  a  Congress  of  splendid  men,  —  men  of 
stalwaiii  principle  and  determination.  We  have  a  Pres- 
ident *  honestly  seeking  to  do  right ;  and  if  he  fails  in 
knowing  just  what  right  is,  it  is  because  he  is  a  man 
born  and  reared  in  a  slave  State,  and  acted  on  by  many 
influences  which  we  cannot  rightly  estimate  unleas  we 
were  in  his  place-     My  brother  Henry  has  talked  with 

^  Andrew  Jgbii&uzi* 
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liim  earnestly  and  eonfidentiaUy,  and  has  faith  in  him 
as  an  earnest,  good  man  seeking  to  do  right,  Henry 
takes  the  gronnd  that  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic  to 
endeavor  to  force  negro  suifrage  on  the  South  at  the 
point  of  the  hayonet.  His  policy  would  be,  to  hold 
over  the  negro  the  protection  of  our  Freedmaii's  Bureau 
until  the  great  laws  of  free  labor  shall  begin  to  draw 
the  master  and  servant  together ;  to  endeavor  to  soothe 
and  conciliate,  and  win  to  act  w^ith  us,  a  party  com- 
posed of  the  really  good  men  at  the  South, 

For  this  reason  he  has  always  advocated  lenity  of 
measures  towards  them-  He  wants  to  get  them  into  a 
state  in  w4iich  the  moral  influence  of  the  North  can  act 
upon  them  beneficially,  and  to  get  such  a  state  of 
things  that  tliere  wDl  be  a  party  at  the  South  to  pro- 
tect the  negro. 

Charles  Sumner  is  looking  simply  at  the  abstract 
Tight  of  the  thing,  Henry  looks  at  actual  probabilities. 
We  all  know  that  the  state  of  society  at  the  South  is 
such  tliat  laws  are  a  very  inadequate  protection  even  to 
white  men.  Southern  elections  idways  have  been  scenes 
of  mob  ^^olence  whtn  onfy  white  men  voted. 

Multitudes  of  hves  have  been  lost  at  the  polls  in  this 
way,  and  if  against  their  will  negro  suffrage  was  forced 
upon  them,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  in  their  senses  can 
escpect  anything  less  than  an  immediate  war  of  races. 

K  negro  suffrage  were  reqiuied  as  a  condition  of 
acquiring  political  position,  there  is  no  doubt  the  slave 
States  would  grant  it ;  grant  it  nomuially,  because  they 
would  know  that  the  giant  never  could  or  would  be- 
come an  actual  realization.  And  w^hat  would  then  be 
gained  for  the  negro  ? 
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I  am  sorry  that  people  cannot  diflfer  on  such  great 
and  perplexing"  public  questions  without  impugning 
each  other's  motives.  Henry  has  been  called  a  back* 
slider  because  of  the  lenity  of  his  counsels,  but  I  can- 
not but  think  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  influences 
him.  Garrison  has  been  in  the  same  way  spoken  of  as 
a  deserter,  because  he  says  that  a  work  that  is  done 
shall  be  called  done,  and  because  he  would  not  keep  up 
an  anti-slavery  society  when  shivery  is  abolished ;  and  I 
think  our  President  is  much  injm^ed  by  the  abuse  that 
is  heaped  on  iiinij  and  the  selfish  and  unworthy  motives 
that  are  ascribed  to  Inm  by  those  who  seem  determined 
to  allow  to  nobody  an  honest,  unselfish  difference  in 
judgment  from  their  own. 

Henry  has  often  spoken  of  you  and  your  duke  as 
pleasant  memories  in  a  scene  of  almost  superhuman 
labor  and  excitement.  He  often  said  to  me:  **When 
this  is  all  over,  —  w  hen  we  have  won  the  \^ctory,  —  then 
I  will  write  to  the  ducliess."  But  when  it  was  over 
and  the  flag  raised  again  at  Sumter  his  arm  was  smit- 
ten down  with  the  news  of  our  President's  death  !  We 
all  appreciate  your  noble  and  true  sympathy  tlirough 
the  dark  hour  of  our  national  trial.  You  and  yours 
are  ahnost  the  only  friends  we  now  have  left  in  Enjr- 
land.  You  cannot  know  what  it  was,  unless  you  could 
imagine  your  own  country  to  be  in  danger  of  death, 
extinction  of  nationality*  Thafj  dear  friend,  is  an  ex- 
perience which  shows  us  what  we  are  and  what  we  can 
feel.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  we  may  hope  to  see  your 
son  in  this  country.  I  fear  so  many  pleasant  calls  will 
beset  his  path  that  we  cannot  hope  for  a  moment,  but 
it  would  give  us  (dl  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  him 
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here.  Our  dull,  prosy^  commonplace,  though  good  old 
Hartford  coidd  offer  few  attractions  compared  with 
Boston  or  New  York,  and  yet  I  hope  he  will  not  leave 
us  out  altogether  if  he  comes  among  ns.  God  hless 
him  !  You  are  very  happy  indeed  in  heing  permitted 
to  keep  all  your  dear  ones  and  see  them  groimig  up. 

I  want  to  ask  a  favor.  Do  you  have,  as  we  do, 
cartes  de  msitf?  ?  If  you  have,  and  coidd  send  me  one 
of  yourself  and  the  duke  and  of  Lady  Edith  and  your 
eldest  son,  I  should  he  so  very  glad  to  see  how  you  are 
looking  now  ;  and  the  dear  mother,  too,  I  should  so  like 
to  see  how  she  looks.  It  seems  ahnost  like  a  dream  to 
look  back  to  those  pleasant  days*  I  aiu  glad  to  see 
yuu  still  keep  some  memories  of  onr  goings  on.  Geor- 
gie's  marnage  Ls  a  very  happy  one  to  ns.  They  live  in 
Stockhridge,  the  loveliest  part  of  Massachusetts,  and 
her  husband  is  a  most  devoted  pastor,  and  gives  all  liis 
time  and  property  to  the  great  work  which  he  has  em- 
braced, purely  for  the  love  of  it  My  other  daughters 
are  with  me,  anil  my  son^^  Captain  Stowe,  who  has  come 
with  weakened  health  through  our  struggle,  suffering 
constantly  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  in  his  head 
received  at  Gettysburg,  which  makes  his  returning  to 
his  studies  a  hard  struggle.  My  husband  is  in  better 
health  since  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  desires 
his  most  sincere  regards  to  yourself  and  the  duke,  and 
his  profound  veneration  to  your  mother.  Sister  Mary 
also  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you,  as  do  also  my 
daughters.  Please  tell  me  a  httle  in  your  next  of  Lady 
Etlith  ;  she  must  be  very  lively  now. 

I  am,  with  sincerest  affection,  ever  yours, 

H,  B.  Stowe. 
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Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Mrs,  Stowe  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  for  herself  and  her  family  a  winter 
home  in  the  South,  wheie  she  might  escape  the  rigors 
of  Northern  winters,  and  where  her  afflicted  son  Fred- 
erick might  enjoy  an  out-of-door  life  throughout  the 
year.  She  was  also  most  anxious  to  do  her  share  to- 
wards educating  and  leading  to  a  Iiigher  life  those  col- 
ored people  whom  she  had  helped  so  largely  to  set  free, 
and  who  were  still  in  the  state  of  profound  ignorance 
imposed  by  slavery.  In  writing  of  her  hopes  and  plans 
to  her  brother  Charles  Beecher,  in  18G6,  she  says :  — 

"  My  plan  of  going  to  Florida,  as  it  hes  in  my  mind, 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  mere  worldly  enteri)rise.  I  Iiave 
for  many  years  hiad  a  longing  to  lie  more  immediately 
doing  Christ's  work  on  earth.  My  heart  is  with  that 
poor  people  whose  cause  in  words  I  have  tried  to  plead, 
and  who  now,  ignorant  and  docile,  are  just  in  that  for- 
mative stiige  in  which  whoever  seizes  has  thera. 

**  Corrupt  pohticians  are  ah*eady  beginning  to  specu- 
late on  them  as  possible  capital  for  their  schemes,  and 
to  fill  their  poor  heads  with  all  sorts  of  vagaries.  Flor- 
ida is  the  State  into  which  they  have,  more  than  any- 
where elsCj  been  pouring.  Emigration  is  positively 
and  decidedly  setting  that  way  ;  but  as  yet  it  is  mere 
worldly  emigration,  with  the  hope  of  making  money, 
nothinjT  more. 

The  Episcopal  Church  is,  however,  unrlertiiking, 
under  direction  of  the  future  Bishop  of  Florida,  a  wide- 
embracing  scheme  of  Christian  activity  for  the  whole 
State,  In  this  work  I  desire  to  be  associated,  and  my 
plan  is  to  locate  at  some  salient  point  on  the  St.  John's 
River^  where  I  can  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Cln-istian 
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neigbborhood,  whose  influence  shall  be  felt  far  beyond 
its  own  limits. 

During  this  year  Mrs.  Stowe  partially  carried  her 
plan  into  execution  by  hiring  an  old  plantiition  called 
**  Laurel  Grove/'  on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  John's 
River,  near  the  present  \illage  of  Orange  Park-  Here 
ghe  established  her  son  Frederick  as  a  cotton  planter, 
and  here  he  reuiained  for  two  years.  This  location  did 
notj  however,  prove  entirely  siitisfactory^  nor  did  the 
raising  of  cotton  prove  to  be,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  profitable  business.  After  visiting  Florida  during 
the  winter  of  1866-67,  at  which  time  her  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  beauties  and  superior  advantages  of 
Mandarin  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  Mrs.  Stowe 
writes  from  Hartford,  May  29,  1867,  to  Rev,  Charles 
Beecher :  — 


My  deah  Brother,  —  We  are  now  thinking  seri- 
ously of  a  place  in  Mandarin  much  more  beautiful  than 
any  other  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  on  it  five  large  date 
palms,  an  olive  tree  in  full  bearing,  besides  a  fine 
orange  grove  which  this  year  will  yield  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  oranges.  If  we  get  that,  then  I  want 
you  to  consider  the  expediency  of  buying  the  one  next 
to  it.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  on 
which  is  a  fine  orange  grove,  the  fruit  from  which  liist 
year  brought  in  two  thousand  dollai-s  as  sold  at  the 
wharf.  It  is  right  on  the  river,  and  four  steamboats 
pass  it  each  week,  on  their  way  to  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  Tliere  is  on  the  place  a  very  comfortable 
cottage,  as  houses  go  out  there,  where  they  do  not  need 
to  be  bmlt  as  substantiaUy  as  with  us. 
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I   am   now  in  conespondence  with   the  Bishop  of 

Florida,  with  a  view  to  establisliing  a  line  of  churches 
along  the  St.  John^s  River,  and  if  I  settle  at  Mandarin, 
it  will  be  one  of  my  stations.  Will  you  consent  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  be  our  clergyman  ?  You  are 
just  the  man  we  want.  If  my  tasks  and  feelings  did 
nut  inehne  me  toward  the  Churchy  I  should  still  choose 
it  as  the  best  system  for  training  immature  minds  such 
as  those  of  our  negroes.  The  system  was  composed 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  laboring  class  of 
England,  at  a  time  when  they  were  as  ignorant  as  our 
negroes  now  are. 

I  long  to  be  at  this  work,  and  cannot  think  of  it 
without  my  heart  burnhig  within  me.  Still  I  leave  all 
with  my  God,  and  only  hope  He  will  open  the  way  for 
me  to  do  all  that  I  want  to  for  this  poor  people. 

Affectionately  yoursj  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Mrs.  Stowe  had  some  years  before  tliis  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church,  for  the  sake  of  attending  the  same 
communion  as  her  daughters,  who  were  EpiscopaUans. 
Her  brother  Charles  did  not,  however,  see  fit  to  change 
liis  creed,  and  though  he  went  to  Florida  he  settled  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  west  from  the  St*  Jolin^s  River, 
at  Newport,  near  St,  Marks,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  Tallahassee,  Here  he  lived 
every  winter  and  sevend  summers  for  fifteen  years,  and 
here  he  left  the  impress  of  his  own.  remai*kably  swc*et 
and  lovely  character  upon  the  scattered  population  of 
the  entire  region. 

Mrs,  Stowe  in  the  mean  time  purchased  the  property, 
with  its  orange  grove  and  comfortable  cottage,  that  she 
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had  recomiQended  to  hkoj  iind  thus  Mandarin  became 
her  winter  home.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  can 
forget  the  peaceful  beauty  of  this  Florida  home  and  its 
surroundings.  The  house,  a  story  and  a  half  cottage 
of  many  gables,  stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
broad  St.  John's,  which  is  five  miles  wide  at  this  point. 
It  nestles  in  the  shade  of  a  grove  of  superb,  moss- 
himg  live-oaks,  around  one  of  which  the  front  piazza 
is  built.  Several  fine  old  orange  trees  also  stand  near 
the  cottcige,  scenting  the  air  with  the  sweet  perfume  of 
their  blossoms  in  the  early  spring,  and  offering  their 
golden  fruit  to  whoever  may  choose  to  pluck  it  dinging 
the  winter  months.  Back  of  the  house  stretches  the 
well-tended  orange  grove  in  which  Mrs,  Stowe  took 
such  genuine  pride  and  pleasure.  Everywhere  about 
the  dwelling  and  within  it  were  flowers  and  singing 
birds,  while  the  rose  garden  in  front,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  was  the  admiration  of  all  wlio  saw  it. 

Here,  on  the  front  piazza,  beneath  the  grand  oaks, 
looking  out  on  the  calm  sunlit  river,  Professor  Stowe 
enjoyed  that  absolute  peace  and  restful  quiet  for  which 
Ms  scholarly  nature  had  always  longed,  but  which  had 
been  forbidden  to  the  greater  pait  of  bis  active  life. 
At  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  the  well-known  figure, 
with  snow-white,  patriarchal  beard  and  kindly  face, 
might  be  sc^en  sitting  there,  with  a  basket  of  books, 
many  of  them  in  dead  and  nearly  forgotten  languages, 
close  at  hand.  An  amusing  incident  of  family  life  was 
as  follows  :  Some  Northern  visitors  seemed  to  think 
that  the  family  had  no  rights  which  were  worthy  of  a 
a  moment's  consideration.  They  would  land  at  the 
wharf^  roam  about  the  place,  pick  flowers,  peer  into  the 
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house  tliroiigh  the  windows  and  doors^  and  act  with 
that  disregard  of  all  the  proprieties  of  life  which  char- 
acterizes ill-bred  people  wheo  oo  a  joui-ney.  The  pro- 
fessor had  been  driven  weU-nigh  distracted  by  these 
migratory  bipeds.  One  day,  when  one  of  them  broke 
a  branch  from  an  orange  tree  directly  before  his  eyes, 
and  was  bearing  it  off  in  triumph  with  all  its  load  of 
golden  fruit,  he  leaped  from  his  chan,  and  addressed 
the  astonished  individual  on  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  common  honesty,  which  lie  deemed  outi-aged  by 
this  act.  The  address  was  vigorous  and  truthful,  but 
of  a  kind  which  will  not  bear  r€|>eating.  ^'  Why,** 
said  the  horror-stricken  culprit,  "  I  thought  that  this 
was  Mrs,  Stowe*s  place !  "  **  You  thought  it  was  Mi*s. 
Stowe's  place !  "  Then,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *'  I 
would  have  you  understand,  sir,  that  I  am  the  propri- 
etor and  protector  of  M^rs.  Stowe  and  of  this  place,  and 
if  you  commit  any  more  such  shameful  depredations  I 
will  have  you  punished  as  you  desene !  **  Thus  this 
predatory  Yankee  was  taught  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
God  in  Israel. 

In  April,  1869,  Mrs*  Stowe  was  obliged  to  hurry 
North  in  order  to  visit  Canada  in  time  to  protect  her 
EngHsh  rights  in  **  Oldtown  Folks,'*  which  she  had  just 
finished. 

About  this  time  she  secured  a  plot  of  land,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  erection  on  it  of  a  building  that 
should  be  used  as  a  schooUiouse  through  the  week,  and 
as  a  church  on  Sunday,  For  several  years  Professor 
Stowe  preached  during  the  winter  in  this  little  school- 
house,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  conducted  Sunday-school,  sew- 
ing classes^  shiging  classes,  and  various  other  gather- 
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ings  for  mstriietion  and  amnsemeat,  all  of  whkli  were 
^^ell  attended  and  higldy  appreciated  by  both  the  wliite 
and  colored  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

Upon  one  occasion,  having  just  arrived  at  her  Man- 
darin home,  Mrs,  Stowe  writes  :  — 

"  At  last,  after  waiting  a  day  and  a  half  in  Charles- 
t£^  we  arrived  here  about  ten  o'clock  Saturday  morn- 
ing, just  a  week  from  the  day  we  sailed.  The  house 
looked  so  pretty,  and  quiet,  aiul  restful^  the  day  was  so 
calm  and  lovely,  it  seenjed  as  though  I  had  passed  away 
from  all  ti-ouble,  and  was  looking  back  upon  you  all 
from  a  seciu'e  resting-place.  Mr.  Stowe  is  very  happy 
here,  and  is  constantly  saying  how  pleasant  It  is,  and 
how  glad  he  is  that  he  is  here.  He  is  so  much  im- 
proved in  health  that  already  he  is  able  to  take  a  con- 
siderable walk  every  day. 

'*  We  are  all  well,  contented,  and  happy,  and  we 
have  six  birds,  two  dogs,  and  a  pony.  Do  write  more 
and  oftener.  Tell  me  all  the  little  nothings  and  no- 
wheres.  You  can't  imagine  how  they  are  magnified  by 
the  time  they  have  reached  into  tliis  remote  corner." 

In  1872  she  wrote  a  series  of  Florida  sketches,  which 
were  pubhshed  in  book  form,  the  follo\v4ng  year,  by 
J.  R,  Osgood  &  Co,,  under  the  ritlc  of  *'  Palmetto 
Leaves."  5Iay  19,  1873^  she  writes  to  her  brother 
Charles  at  Newport,  Fla,  :  — 

"  Although  you  have  not  answered  my  last  letter,  I 
cannot  leave  Florida  without  saying  good-by.  I  send 
you  the  *  Palmetto  Leaves '  and  my  parting  love.  If 
I  coidd  either  have  brought  or  left  my  husband,  I 
should  have  come  to  see  you  this  ^nnter.  The  accoimt 
of  your  roses  fills  me  with  envy. 
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^'  We  leave  on  the  San  Jacinto  next  Saturday,  and  I 
am  making  the  most  of  the  few  charming  hours  yet 
left ;  for  never  did  we  have  so  delicious  a  spring.  I 
never  knew  such  altogether  perfect  weather.  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  saint  out  of  the  toughest  old  Cal- 
vinist  that  ever  set  his  face  as  a  flint.  How  do  you 
think  New  England  theology  would  have  fared  if  our 
fathers  had  been  landed  here  instead  of  on  Plymouth 
Rock  ? 

**  The  next  you  hear  of  me  will  be  at  the  North, 
where  oiu:  address  is  Forest  Street,  Hartford.  We  have 
bought  a  pretty  cottage  there,  near  to  Belle,  and  shall 
spend  the  summer  there/' 

In  a  letter  written  in  May  of  the  following  year  to 
her  son  Charles,  at  Harvard,  Mrs.  Stowe  says  :  "  I  can 
hardly  realize  that  this  long,  flowery  siunmer,  with  its 
procession  of  blooms  and  fruit,  has  been  running  on  at 
the  same  time  with  the  snowbanks  and  sleet  storms  of 
the  North.  But  so  it  is.  It  is  now  the  first  of  May. 
Strawberries  and  blackberries  are  over  with  us ;  oranges 
are  in  a  waning  contlltion,  few  and  far  between.  Now 
we  are  going  North  to  begin  another  summer,  and  have 
roses,  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  green  iieas  come 
again. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  of  yomr  reading.  The  effect 
produced  on  you  by  Jonathan  Edwards  is  very  similar 
to  that  produced  on  me  when  I  took  the  same  mental 
bath.  His  was  a  mind  whose  grasp  and  intensity  you 
cannot  help  feehng.  He  was  a  poet  in  the  intensity  of 
his  conceptions,  and  some  of  his  sermons  are  more 
terrible  than  Dante's  *  Inferno/  *' 

In  November,  1874,  upon  their  return  to  Maudariuj 
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she  writes :  ^^  We  have  had  heavenly  weather,  and  we 
needed  it ;  for  oiu*  house  was  a  cave  of  spider-webs, 
cockroaches,  clii*t,  and  all  abominations,  but  less  than  a 
week  has  brought  it  into  beautiful  order.  It  now  be- 
gins to  put  on  that  quaint,  lively,  pretty  air  that  so 
fasctinates  me.  Our  weather  is,  as  I  siiid,  heavenly, 
neither  hot  nor  cold ;  cool,  cahn,  bright,  serene,  and  so 
tranquillizing.  There  is  something  indescribable  about 
the  best  weather  we  have  down  here.  It  does  not  de- 
bihtate  me  like  the  soft  October  air  in  Hartford." 

During  the  following  February,  she  writes  in  reply 
to  an  invitation  to  visit  a  Northern  watering  place  later 
in  the  season :  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  come,  and 
know  of  nothing  to  prevent.  I  have,  thank  goodness, 
no  serial  story  on  hand  for  this  summer,  to  hang  like 
an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  about  my  neck,  and  hope  to 
enjoy  a  Uttle  season  of  being  like  other  folks.  It  is  a 
most  lovely  day  to-day,  most  uni'allen  Eden-like." 

In  a  letter  WTitten  later  in  the  same  season,  March 
28,  1875,  Mm.  Stowe  gi%'es  us  a  pleasant  glimpse  at 
their  preparations  for  the  proper  observance  of  Easter 
Sunday  in  the  httle  Mandarin  schoolhouse.  She  says : 
*'  It  was  the  week  before  Easter,  and  we  had  on  our 
minds  the  dressing  of  the  church.  There  my  two 
Gothic  fireboards  were  to  be  turned  into  a  pulpit  for 
the  occasion,  I  went  to  Jacksonville  and  got  a  five- 
inch  riioulding  for  a  base,  and  then  had  one  fireboard 
sawed  in  two,  so  that  there  was  an  arched  panel  for 
each  end.  Then  came  a  runmciaa:e  for  somethinor  for 
a  top,  and  to  make  a  desk  of,  until  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  that  our  old  black  walnut  extension  table  had  a 
set  of  leaves.    They  were  exactly  the  thing.    The  whole 
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was  trimjned  vA^^i  a  beading  of  yellow  pine,  and  rubbed, 
and  pumice-stonedj  and  oiled,  and  I  got  out  my  tubes 
of  paint  and  painted  the  nail-boles  wdk  Vandyke  brown. 
By  Saturday  morning  it  was  a  lovely  little  Gothic  pul- 
pit^ and  Anthony  carried  it  over  to  the  sehoolliouse  and 
took  away  the  old  desk  wliich  I  gave  him  for  his  meet- 
ing-house. That  afternoon  we  drove  out  into  the  woods 
and  gathered  a  quantity  of  superb  Easter  liliesi  pa- 
paw,  sparkleherry,  gi*eat  fern -leaves,  and  cedar*  In 
the  evening  the  gii'k  weut  over  to  the  Meads  to  prac- 
tice Easter  hymns ;  but  I  sat  at  home  and  made  a 
cross,  eighteen  inches  long,  of  cedar  and  white  lilies. 
This  Southern  cedar  is  the  most  exquisite  thing ;  it  is 
so  feathery  and  delicate. 

^''  Sunday  morning  was  cool  and  bright,  a  most  per- 
fect Easter.  Our  little  church  was  full,  and  everybody 
seemed  deUghted  with  the  decorations*  Mr.  Stowe 
preached  a  sermon  to  show  that  Christ  is  going  to  put 
everything  right  at  last,  which  is  comforting.  So  the 
day  was  one  of  real  pleasure,  and  also  I  trust  of  real 
benefit,  to  the  poor  souls  who  learned  from  it  that 
Christ  is  indeed  risen  for  them.'* 

During  this  winter  the  foUowing  characteristic  letters 
passed  between  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  valued  friend,  Dr, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  called  forth  by  tlie  sending  to 
the  latter  of  a  volume  of  Sirs.  Stowe's  latest  stories :  — 

Boston,  January  8,  1876. 

My  dear  Mrs,  Stowe,  —  I  would  not  write  to 
thank  you  for  your  most  welcome  "  Christmas  Box,*' 

"  A  box  whose  sweets  compacted  lie,** 

before  I  had  read  it,  and  every  word  of  it,     I  have 
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been  very  much  taken  up  with  antics  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  have  only  finished  it  this  afternoon.  The 
last  of  the  papers  was  of  less  comparative  value  to  me 
than  to  a  great  fraction  of  your  immense  parish  of 
readers^  because  I  am  so  famihar  with  every  movement 
of  the  Pilgi*ims  in  their  own  chronicles. 

**  Deacon  Pitkin's  Farm  "  is  f  uU  of  those  thorougldy 
truthful  touches  of  New  England  in  which,  if  you  are 
not  unrivaled,  I  do  not  know  who  your  rival  may  be. 
I  wiped  the  teai-s  from  one  eye  in  reading  '*  Deacon 
Pitkin's  Farm." 

I  wiped  the  tears,  and  plenty  of  them,  from  both 
eyes,  in  reading  ^*  Betty's  Bright  Idea/'  It  is  a  most 
charming  and  touching  story,  and  nobody  can  read  who 
has  not  a  heart  like  a  pebble,  without  being  melted  into 
tenderness. 

How  much  you  have  done  and  arc  doing  to  make 
our  New  England  life  wholesome  and  happy  !  If  there 
is  any  one  who  can  look  back  over  a  literary  life  which 
has  pictured  our  old  and  helped  our  new  civilization, 
it  is  yourself.  Of  course  your  later  books  have  harder 
work  cut  out  for  them  than  those  of  any  other  wiiter. 
They  have  had  ''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  for  a  rival  The 
brightest  torch  casts  a  shadow  in  the  blaze  of  a  lighty 
and  any  transcendent  success  affords  the  easiest  handle 
for  that  class  of  critics  whose  method  is  the  one  that 
Dogberry  held  to  be  *^  odious." 

I  think  it  grows  pleasanter  to  us  to  be  remembered 
by  the  friends  we  still  have,  as  with  each  year  they 
grow  fewer.  We  have  lost  Agassiz  and  Sumner  from 
our  circle,  and  I  found  Motley  stricken  with  threatening 
illness  (which  I  hope  is  gradually  yielding  to  treatment). 
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in  the  profoundest  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  another 
old  aod  dear  friend  of  mine.  So  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  feel  most  sensibly  your  kind  attention,  and  send 
you  my  heajtfelt  thanks  for  remembering  me. 

Always,  dear  Mrs,  Stowe,  faithfully  yours, 

0.  W.  Holmes. 

To  tlds  letter  Mrs.  Stowe  refjlied  as  follows  :  — 

MA^tDiUUK,  February  23,  1S76- 

Dear  Doctor,  —  How  kind  it  was  of  you  to  writB 
me  that  very  beautiful  note  !  and  how  I  wish  you  were 
just  where  I  am,  to  see  the  trees  laden  at  the  same  time 
with  golden  oranges  and  white  blossoms  !  I  should  so 
like  to  cut  off  a  golden  cluster,  leaves  and  all,  for  you. 
Well,  Boston  seems  very  far  away  and  dreamy,  like 
some  previous  state  of  existence,  as  I  sit  on  the  veranda 
and  gaze  on  the  receding  shores  of  the  St,  John's,  which 
at  this  point  is  five  miles  ifidde. 

"  Dear  doctor,  how  time  slips  by  !  I  remember  when 
Sumner  seemed  to  me  a  young  man,  and  now  he  has 
gone.  And  Wilson  has  gone,  and  Chase,  whom  I  knew 
as  a  young  man  in  society  in  Cincinnati,  has  gone,  and 
Stanton  has  gone,  and  Seward  has  gone,  and  yet  how 
lively  the  world  races  on  !  A  few  air-bubbles  of  praise 
or  lamentation,  and  away  sails  the  great  ship  of  life,  no 
matter  over  whose  grave  ! 

Well,  one  cannot  but  feel  it !  To  me,  also,  a  whole 
generation  of  friends  has  gone  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Tvater  since  I  was  there  and  broke  kindly  bread  with 
them.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  good  old  duke, 
Lausdowne,  Ellesmere,   Lady  Byron,  Lord   and   Lady 
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Amberly,  Charles  Kingsleyj  the  good  Quaker,  Joseph 
Stiirgej  all  are  with  the  shadowy  train  that  has  moved 
on.  Among  them  were  as  dear  and  true  friends  as  I 
ever  had,  and  as  pure  and  noble  specimens  of  human 
beings  as  God  ever  made.  They  are  hving  somewhere 
in  intense  ^itaUty,  I  must  beheve,  and  you,  dear  doctor, 
must  not  doubt. 

I  think  about  your  writings  a  gi*eat  deal,  and  one 
element  in  them  always  attracts  me.  It  is  their  pitiful 
and  sympathetic  vein,  the  pity  for  poor,  stiuggling  hu- 
man nature.  In  this  I  feel  that  you  must  he  very  near 
and  dear  to  Him  whose  name  is  Love, 

You  wrote  some  verses  once  that  have  got  into  the 
hymn-books,  and  have  often  occurred  to  me  in  my  most 
sacred  hours  as  descriptive  of  the  feelings  with  which 
I  bear  the  sorrows  and  carry  the  cares  of  Ufe.  They 
begin,  — 

**  Love  Divinej  that  stooped  to  share-** 

I  have  not  all  your  books  down  here,  and  am  haunted 
by  gaps  in  the  verses  that  memory  cannot  make  good ; 
hot  it  is  that  **  Love  Divine  "  which  is  my  stay  and  com- 
fort and  hope,  as  one  friend  after  another  passes  be- 
yond sight  and  hearing.  Please  let  me  have  it  in  your 
handwriting. 

I  remember  a  remark  you  once  made  on  spiritualism. 
I  cannot  recall  the  words,  but  you  spoke  of  it  as  modi- 
fying the  sharp  angles  of  Cal\4ni8tic  belief,  as  a  fog 
does  those  of  a  landscape,  I  would  like  to  talk  with 
you  some  time  on  spiritualism,  and  show  you  a  collec- 
tion of  very  curious  facts  that  I  have  accpured  through 
mediums  not  professionah  Mr.  Stowe  has  just  been 
wading  through  eight  volumes  of  "  La  Mystique,"  by 
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GoerreSj  professor  for  forty  years  past  in  the  University 
of  Munich,  first  of  physiology  and  latterly  of  phi- 
losophy. He  examines  the  whole  cycle  of  abnoruial 
psychic,  spiritual  facts,  trances,  ecstasy,  clairvoyance, 
witchcraft,  spiritualism,  etc.,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  Kum- 
ish  niiiacles  and  the  histiny  of  Europe. 

I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
marvels  of  spirituaHsm  are  natui^al,  and  not  sui>ernat- 
oral,  phenomena,  —  an  uncommon  w^orking  of  iiatm-al 
laws.  I  believe  that  the  door  between  those  in  the 
body  and  those  out  hiis  never  in  any  age  been  entirely 
closed,  and  that  occasional  perceptions  within  the  veil 
are  a  part  of  the  course  of  natui'e,  and  therefore  not 
miraculous.  Of  course  such  a  phase  of  human  experi- 
ence is  very  substantial  gTound  for  every  kind  of  im- 
postiue  and  superstition,  and  I  have  no  faith  whatever 
ill  mediums  who  practice  for  money-  In  their  case  I 
think  the  law  of  Moses,  that  forbade  consulting  thosd^ 
who  dealt  with  *^  familiar  spirits,"  a  very  wise  one. 

Do  write  some  more,  dear  doctor*  You  are  too  well 
off  in  your  palace  down  there  on  the  new  land.  Your 
Centennial  Ballad  was  a  charming  little  peep ;  no^j 
give  us  a  full-fledged  story.  Mr,  Stowe  sends  his  l>est 
regards,  and  wishes  you  would  read  ''  Goerres/'  *  It  is 
in  French  also,  and  he  thinks  the  French  translation 
better  than  the  German. 

Yours  ever  truly,  H,  B.  Stowe. 


Writing  in  the  autumn  of  1876  to  lier  son  Charles, 
who  was  at  that  time  abroad,  studying  at  Bonn,  Mrs, 
Stowe  describes  a  most  tempestuous  passage  between 

1  Dk  Chrktliche  Mi/stik,  by  Julmiin  Joseph  Gt>rres,  R^geusburg,  1830-42. 
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New  York  and  Charleston^  during  which  she  and  her 
husband  and  daughters  suffered  so  much  that  they 
were  ready  to  forswear  the  sea  forever.  The  great 
waves  as  they  rushed^  boiling  and  seething,  past  would 
peer  in  at  the  Uttle  buH's-eye  window  of  the  state-room, 
as  if  eager  to  swallow  up  ship  and  passengers.  From 
Charleston,  however,  they  had  a  most  deUghtful  run  to 
their  journey's  end.  She  writes  :  *^  We  had  a  ti-iumphal 
entrance  into  the  St,  John's,  and  a  glorious  sad  up  the 
river.  Arriving  at  Mandarin,  at  four  o'clock,  we  found 
all  the  neighbors,  black  as  well  as  white,  on  the  wharf 
to  receive  us.  There  was  a  great  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs and  flags,  clapping  of  hands  and  cheering,  as 
we  drew  near.  The  house  was  open  and  all  ready  for 
us,  and  we  are  deUghted  to  be  once  more  in  oui'  beauti- 
ful Florida  home," 

In  the  following  December  she  wiites  to  her  son  : 
"  I  am  again  enhmgled  in  writing  a  serial,  a  thing  I 
never  mean  to  do  again,  but  the  story,  begun  for  a 
mere  Christmas  brocliure,  grew  so  under  my  hands 
that  I  thought  I  might  as  well  fill  it  out  and  make  a 
book  of  it.  It  is  the  last  thinji  of  tlie  kind  I  ever  ex- 
pect  to  do.  In  it  I  condense  my  recollections  of  a 
bygone  era,  that  in  which  I  was  brought  up^  tlie  ways 
and  manners  of  which  are  now  as  neai4y  obsolete  as 
the  Old  England  of  Dickens's  stories  is. 

"  I  am  so  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  writing  this 
story,  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  up  company  and  \asit- 
ing  of  all  kinds  and  keep  my  strength  for  it.  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  finish  it,  as  I  greatly  desire  to  do  so, 
but  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  used 
to  be,     Yoiur  mother  is  an  old  woman,  Charley  muie, 
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aod  it  is  best  she  should  give  up  writing  before  people 
live  tiled  of  reading  her. 

"  I  would  much  rather  have  written  another  such  a 
book  as  '  Footsteps  of  the  Master,'  but  all,  even  the 
reUgious  papers,  are  gone  mad  on  serials.  Serials  they 
demand  and  will  have,  and  I  thought,  since  this  genera- 
tion mil  hsten  to  nothing  but  stories,  why  not  tell 
tliem?" 

The  book  thus  referred  to  was  "  Poganuc  People," 
that  series  of  delightful  reminiscences  of  the  New  Eng^ 
land  life  of  nearly  a  century  ago,  that  has  proved  so 
fascinating  to  many  thousands  of  readers.  It  was  piib- 
hshed  in  1878,  and,  as  Mrs,  Stowe  foresaw,  was  her  last 
literary  undertaking  of  any  length,  though  for  several 
years  afterwards  she  wrote  occasional  short  stories  and 
articles. 

In  January,  1879,  she  wrote  from  Mandarin  to  Dr, 
Holmes :  — 


Dear  Doctor,  —  I  wish  I  could  give  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Holmes  the  exquisite  charm  of  this  morning.  My 
window  is  wide  open ;  it  is  a  lovely,  fresh,  sunny  day, 
and  a  great  orange  tree  hung  with  golden  balls  closes 
the  prospect  from  my  window.  The  tiee  is  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  its  leaves  fairly  glisten  in  the  sunshine. 

I  sent  "  Poganuc  People  "  to  you  and  Mrs.  Holmes 
as  being  among  the  few  who  know  those  old  days.  It 
is  an  extremely  quiet  story  for  these  sensational  days, 
when  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  be  racked  for  a  thrill ; 
but  as  I  get  old  I  do  love  to  think  of  those  quiet,  simple 
times  when  there  was  not  a  poor  person  in  the  parish, 
and  the  changing  glories  of  the  year  were  the  only 
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spectacle.  We,  that  is  the  professor  and  myself ^  have 
been  reading  with  much  interest  Motley's  Memoir, 
That  was  a  man  to  be  proud  of,  a  beanty,  too  (by  your 
engraving).  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance. 

I  feel  with  you  that  we  have  come  into  the  land  of 
leave-taking.  Hardly  a  paper  but  records  the  death 
of  some  of  Mr,  Stowe's  associates.  But  the  river  is  not 
so  black  as  it  seems,  and  there  are  clear  days  when  the 
opposite  shore  is  plainly  visible,  and  now  and  then  we 
catch  a  strain  of  music,  perhaps  even  a  gesture  of 
recognition.  They  are  thinking  of  us,  without  doubt, 
on  the  otlier  side.  My  daughters  and  I  have  been 
readhig  "  Elsie  Venner  "  again.  Elsie  is  one  of  my 
especial  friends,  —  poor,  dear  child  !  ^ — ^and  all  your 
theology  in  that  book  I  subscribe  to  with  both  hands. 

Does  not  the  Bible  plainly  tell  us  of  a  time  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  paui  ?  That  is  to  be  the  end 
and  crown  of  the  Messiah's  mission,  when  God  shaE 
wipe  all  tears  away.  My  face  is  set  that  way^  and  yours, 
too,  I  trust  and  believe- 

Mr.  Stowe  sends  hearty  and  affectionate  remem* 
branee  both  to  you  and  Mrs,  Holmes,  and  I  am,  as  ever, 
truly  yours,  H*  B.  Stowe. 


About  this  time  Mrs.  Stowe  paid  a  visit  to  her 
brother  Charles,  at  Newport,  Fla.,  and,  continuing  her 
journey  to  New  Orleans,  was  made  to  feel  how  little  of 
bitterness  towards  her  was  felt  by  the  best  class  of 
Southerners.  In  both  New  Orleans  and  Tallahassee  she 
was  warmly  welcomed,  and  tendered  public  receptions 
that  gave  equal  pleasure  to  her  and  to  the  throngs  of 
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cultivated  people  who  attended  them.  She  was  also 
greeted  everywhere  with  hitense  enthusiasm  by  the 
colored  people,  who,  w^henever  they  knew  of  her  com- 
ing, thronged  the  railway  stations  in  order  to  ohtain 
a  gUmpse  of  her  whom  they  venerated  above  all 
women. 

The  return  to  her  Mandarin  home  each  succeeding: 
winter  was  always  a  source  of  intense  pleasure  to  this 
tiue  lover  of  nature  in  its  brightest  and  tenderest  moods. 
Each  recurring  season  was  filled  with  new  dehghts. 
In  December,  1879,  she  writes  to  her  son,  now  mar- 
ried and  settled  as  a  minister  in  Saco,  Me* :  — 

Deab  Children, — ^WeH,  we  have  stepped  from  De- 
cember to  June,  and  this  morning  is  sunny  and  dew^^, 
with  a  fresh  sea-breeze  giving  life  to  the  air.  I  have 
just  been  out  to  cut  a  great  bunch  of  roses  and  lilies, 
though  the  garden  is  grown  into  such  a  jungle  that  1 
could  hardly  get  about  in  it.  The  cannas,  and  dwarf 
bananas,  and  roses  are  all  tangled  together,  so  that  I 
can  hardly  thread  jny  way  among  them.  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  an)1:hing  range  and  run  rampant  over  the 
ground  as  cannas  do.  The  ground  is  littered  with 
faUen  oranges,  and  the  place  looks  shockingly  unti<Jy, 
but  so  beautiful  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  forgive  its 
disorder. 

We  got  here  Wednesday  evening  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  found  all  the  neigbors  waiting  to  welcome  us  on 
the  wharf.  The  Meads,  and  Cranes,  and  Webbs,  and 
all  the  rest  were  there,  while  the  black  population  was 
in  a  frenzy  of  joy.  Your  father  is  quite  well.  The 
sea  had  its  usual  exhilarating  effect  upon  him.     Before 
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we  left  New  York  he  was  quite  meek,  and  exhibited 
such  signs  of  grace  and  submission  that  I  had  great 
hopes  of  liim.  He  promised  to  do  exactly  as  1  told 
him,  and  stated  that  he  had  entire  eonJidenee  in  my 
guidance*  What  woman  could  n't  call  such  a  spirit 
evidence  of  being  prepared  for  speedy  translation  ?  I 
was  almost  afraid  he  could  not  be  long  for  this  world. 
But  on  the  second  day  at  sea  his  spirits  rose,  and  his 
appetite  reasserted  itseli:.  He  declared  in  loud  tones 
how  well  he  felt,  and  (piite  resented  my  efforts  to  take 
t!are  of  him.  I  reminded  him  of  his  gracious  vows  and 
promises  iu  the  days  of  his  low  spuits,  hut  to  no  ellect. 
The  fact  is,  his  self-will  has  not  left  him  yet,  and  I  have 
now  no  fear  of  his  immediate  translation.  He  is  going 
to  preach  for  us  this  morning. 


The  last  winter  passed  in  this  well-loved  Southern 
home  was  that  of  1883-84,  for  the  following  season 
Professor  Stowe's  healtli  was  in  too  precarious  a  state 
to  permit  him  to  undertake  the  long  journey  from 
Hartford.  By  this  time  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  fondest 
hopes  had  been  realized ;  and,  largely  through  her 
efforts,  Mandarin  had  been  provided  with  a  pretty  httlo 
Episcopal  church,  to  wliich  was  attached  a  comfortable 
rectory,  and  over  which  was  installed  a  regular  clergy- 
man. 

In  January,  1884,  Mrs.  Stowe  wi'ites  :  — 
*^  Mandarin  looks  very  gay  and  airy  now  witli  its 
new  Villas,  and  our  new  church  and  rectory.  Our 
minister  is  perfect.  I  wish  you  could  know  him*  He 
wants  only  physical  strength.  In  everything  else  he  is 
all  one  could  ask. 
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"  It  is  a  bright,  lovely  morning,  and  four  orange- 
pickers  are  busy  gathering  our  fruit.  Our  trees  on  the 
bluff  have  done  better  than  any  in  Florida. 

"  This  winter  I  study  nothing  but  Christ's  life.  First 
I  read  Farrar's  account  and  went  over  it  carefully. 
Now  I  am  reading  Geikie.  It  keeps  my  mind  steady, 
and  helps  me  to  bear  the  languor  and  pain,  of  which 
I  have  more  than  usual  this  winter." 


CHAPTER  XVni 

OLDTOWN  FOLKS,  ISftO. 

Professor  Stowe  the  Origxnai.  of  "Harry**  tk  "Oldtowk 
Folks."  —  Professor  Stowe*s  Letter  to  George  Eliot.  —  11k ii 
Remarks  ox  THE  Same.  —  Professor  Stowe's  Narrative  of  his 
Youthful  Adventures  in  the  Wukld  of  Spirits.  —  Professor 
Stowe*8  Influence  on  Mrs,  Stow e^s  Literary  Life. — Georgk 
Eliot  on  **Oli>town  Folks." 

This  biography  would  be  si^ally  incomplete  without 
some  mention  of  tbe  birth,  childhood,  early  asaoeiations, 
and  very  peculiar  and  abnormal  psychoh>gicaI  experi- 
ences of  Professor  Stowe,  Aside  from  the  fact  of  Dr. 
Stowe's  being  Mrs.  Stowe's  husband,  and  for  this  reason 
entitled  to  notice  in  any  sketch  of  her  life,  however 
meagre,  he  is  the  original  of  the  ^^  visionary  boy  '*  in 
**Oiatown  Folks;"  and  *^OIdtown  Fh^eside  Stories'* 
embody  the  experiences  of  his  childhood  and  youth 
among  the  grotesque  and  original  characters  of  his  na- 
tive town. 

March  26,  1882,  Professor  Stowe  wrote  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  letter  to  Mrs,  Lewes  :  — 

Mus,  Leweb,  —  I  fully  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
disgust  with  Hume  and  the  professing  mediums  gener- 
aUy. 

Hume  spent  his  boyhood  in  my  father's  native  town, 
among  my  relatives  and  acquaintances,  and  he  was  a 
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disagreeiible,  nasty  boy.  But  lie  certainly  lias  qualities 
which  science  has  not  yet  explained,  and  some  of  his 
doings  are  as  real  as  they  are  strange.  My  interest 
ill  the  subject  of  spiritualism  arises  fi'om  the  fact  of  my 
own  experience,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  in  my  early 
childhood.  I  then  never  thought  of  questioning  the 
objective  reality  of  all  I  saw,  and  supposed  that  every- 
body else  had  the  s^ime  experience.  Of  what  this  ex- 
perience  was  you  may  gain  some  idea  from  certain  pas- 
sages in  "  Oldtown  Folks." 

The  same  experiences  continue  yet^  but  with  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  objectivity  of  the  scenes  exhibited. 
I  have  noticed  that  people  who  have  remarkable  and 


minute   answers  to  prayer,  such  as 


Stilling, 


Franke, 


Lavater,  are  for  the  most  part  of  this  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. Is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  some  jieculiarity  in 
the  nervous  system,  in  the  connecting  link  between  soul 
and  body,  may  bring  some,  more  than  othei*s,  into  an 
almost  abnormal  contact  with  the  spirit -world  (for 
example,  Jacob  Boelune  and  Swedenborg),  and  that, 
too,  without  correcting  their  faults,  or  making  them 
morally  better  than  others?  AUow  me  to  say  that  I 
have  always  admired  the  working  of  your  mind,  there 
is  about  it  such  a  perfect  uprightness  and  uncalculating 
honesty^  I  think  you  are  a  better  Christian  without 
church  or  theology  than  most  people  are  mth  both, 
though  1  am»  and  always  have  Ijcen  in  the  main,  a  Cal- 
vinist  of  the  Jonathan  Edwards  school.  God  bless 
you  1  I  have  a  warm  side  for  Mr.  Lewes  on  account  o£_ 
his  Goethe  labors. 

Goethe  has  been  my  admiration  for  more  tlian  forty 
years.     In  1830  I  got  hold  of  his  '^  Faust,"  and  for  two 
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gloomy,  dreary  November  days,  while  riding  through 
the  woods  of  New  Hampshire  in  an  old-fcishioued  stagt^ 
coach,  to  enter  upon  a  prot'essorsliip  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, I  was  perfectly  dissolved  by  it. 


Sincerely  yours, 


C.  E-  Stowe, 


In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  written  June  24,  1872, 
Mrs,  Lewes  alludes  to  Professor  Stowe*s  letter  as  fol- 
lows :  *^  Pray  give  my  special  thanks  to  the  i>rofessor 
for  his  letter.  His  handwriting,  which  does  really  look 
like  Arabic,  —  a  very  graceful  character,  surely,  —  hap- 
pens to  be  remarkably  legible  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  over  a  single  word.  Some  of  the  words,  as 
expressions  of  fellowship,  were  very  precious  to  me,  and 
I  bold  it  very  good  of  bim  to  write  to  me  that  l>est  sort 
of  encouragement.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  fact 
—  which  you  have  told  me  —  that  he  was  the  original 
of  the  '*  \4sionary  boy  "  in  ^*  Oldtown  Folks  ;  "  and  it 
must  be  deeply  interesting  to  titlk  %vitli  hhni  on  bis  ex- 
perience. Perhaps  I  am  inclmed,  under  the  influence 
of  the  facts,  physiological  and  psychological,  which  have 
been  gathered  of  late  years,  to  give  larger  place  to  the 
interpretation  of  vision-seeing  as  sulijective  than  the 
professor  would  approve.  It  seems  difficult  to  limit  — 
at  least  to  limit  with  any  precision  —  the  possibiht}'"  of 
confounding  sense  by  nnpressions  derived  from  inward 
conchtions  with  those  which  are  directly  dependent  on 
external  stimulus,  Li  fact,  the  division  between  mthin 
and  without  in  this  sense  seems  to  become  every  year  a 
more  subtle  and  bewildering  problem." 

In  1834,  while  Mr.  Stowe  was  a  professor  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cuicinnati,  Oliio,  he  wrote  out 
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disagreeable,  nasty  boy.  But  he  certainly  has  qualities 
which  science  has  not  yet  exj^kinedj  and  some  of  his 
doings  are  as  real  as  they  are  strange.  My  interest 
in  the  subject  of  spiritualism  arises  from  the  fact  of  my 
own  experience,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  in  my  early 
i'hildhuod.  I  then  never  thought  of  questioning  the 
objective  reality  of  all  1  saw^  and  supposed  that  every- 
body else  had  the  same  experience.  Of  what  this  ex- 
perience was  you  may  gain  some  idea  from  certiiin  pas- 
Siijres  in  "  Oldtomi  Folks/' 

The  same  experiences  continue  yet,  hut  with  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  objectivity  of  the  scenes  exhibited- 
I  have  noticed  that  people  who  have  reniai-kable  and 
minute  answei-s  to  prayer,  such  as  Stilhng,  Franke, 
Lavater,  are  for  the  most  part  of  this  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. Is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  some  i>eculiarity  in 
the  nervous  system,  in  the  connecting  link  between  soul 
and  body,  may  bring  some,  more  than  others,  into  an 
almost  abnormal  contact  ynth  the  spirit -world  (for 
example,  Jacob  Boelune  and  Swedenborg),  and  that, 
torj,  without  correcting  their  faults,  or  maldng  them 
morally  better  than  others  ?  Allow  me  to  say  tliat  I 
have  always  admired  the  working  of  your  mind,  there 
is  about  it  such  a  perfect  uprightness  and  uncalculating 
honesty.  I  tliink  you  are  a  better  Cliristian  without 
church  or  theology  than  most  people  are  with  b<itb, 
though  I  am,  and  always  have  been  in  the  main,  a  Cal- 
vinist  of  the  Jonathan  Edwards  school.  God  bless 
you  1  I  have  a  warm  side  for  Mr.  Lewes  on  account  of 
his  Goethe  labors. 

Goethe  has  been  my  admiration  for  more  than  forty 
years.     In  1830  1  got  hold  of  his  *'  Faust,''  and  for  two 
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gloomy^  dreary  November  days,  while  riding  through 
the  woods  of  New  Hampshire  in  an  okl-fashioned  stiiye- 
coachj  to  enter  upon  a  prufessorHhip  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, I  w^as  perfectly  dissolved  by  it. 

Sincerely  yours,  C,  E,  Stowe. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs*  Stowe,  written  June  24,  1872, 
Mrs.  Lewes  alludes  to  Professor  Stowe's  letter  as  fol- 
lows ;  **  Pray  give  my  special  thanks  to  the  professor 
for  his  letter.  His  haudwriting,  which  does  really  look 
like  Arabic,  —  a  very  graceful  character,  surely,  —  hap- 
pens to  be  remarkably  legible  to  me,  aud  I  did  not 
hesitate  over  a  single  word.  Some  of  the  words,  as 
expressions  of  fellowship,  were  very  precious  to  me,  and 
I  liold  it  very  good  of  him  to  write  to  me  that  best  sort 
of  encouragement,  I  was  much  impressed  witli  the  fact 
—  which  you  have  told  me  —  that  he  ^vas  the  original 
of  the  ^^  visionary  boy  "  in  "  Okltown  Folks ;  "  and  it 
must  be  deeply  interesting  to  talk  with  him  on  his  ex- 
perience. Perhaps  I  am  inclined,  under  the  influence 
of  the  facts,  physiologk^al  and  psychological,  which  have 
been  gathered  of  late  years,  to  give  larger  phice  to  the 
interpretation  of  vision-seeing  as  subjective  than  the 
professor  w^ould  approve.  It  seems  difficult  to  limit  — 
at  least  to  limit  with  any  precision  —  the  possibility  of 
confounding  sense  by  impressions  derived  from  inwiird 
conditions  with  those  which  are  directly  dependent  on 
external  stimiJus.  In  fact,  the  division  betr«'een  within 
and  without  in  this  sense  seems  to  become  everj^  year  a 
more  subtle  and  bewildering  problem/' 

In  1834,  while  Mr.  Stowe  was  a  professor  in  Lane 
Theohjgical  Seoiinary  at  Cmcinnati,  Ohio,  he  wrote  out 
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a  history  of  his  youthful  adventures  in  the  spmt-world, 
from  which  the  foUowing  extracts  are  taken  ;  — 

"  I  liave  often  thought  I  would  communicate  to  some 
scientitic  physician  apartieidar  account  of  a  most  siugti- 
lar  delusion  under  which  I  lived  from  my  earliest  in- 
fancy till  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  ye^^r  of  my  age,  and 
the  effects  of  which  remain  very  distinctly  now  that  I 
am  past  thirty, 

"  The  facts  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  ;  they  appear  to  me  to  be  curi- 
ous, and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  psycholog-ist. 
I  regard  the  occurrences  m  question  as  the  more  remark- 
able because  I  cannot  discover  that  I  possess  either 
tiiste  or  talent  for  fiction  or  poetry.  I  have  barely 
imagination  enougli  to  enjoy,  w4th  a  high  degree  of 
relish,  the  works  of  otliers  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, but  have  never  felt  able  or  disposed  to  engage  in 
that  soii:  of  wTiting  myself.  On  the  contrary,  my  style 
has  always  lieen  remarkable  for  its  dry,  matter-of-fact 
plainness ;  my  mind  has  been  distinguished  for  its  quick- 
ness and  adaptcdness  to  historical  and  literary  investi- 
gations, for  ardor  and  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  - —  eine  verstatHlifje  HUbtungj  as  the 
Germans  would  say^  —  rather  than  for  any  other  quahty  ; 
and  the  only  t^ilent  of  a  higher  kind  which  I  am  con- 
scious of  possessing  is  a  turn  for  accurate  observation 
'>f  men  and  things,  and  a  certani  broad  humor  and 
drollery* 

*'  From  the  hour  of  my  birth  I  have  been  constitu- 
tionally feeble,  as  were  my  parents  before  me,  and  my 
nervous  system  easily  excitable.  With  care,  however, 
I  have  kept  myself  in  tolerable  health,  and  my  life  has 
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been  an  industrious  one,  for  my  parents  were  poor 
and  I  have  always  been  obliged  to  labor  for  my  li\  eli- 
hood. 

*'  With  these  preliminary  remai'ks,  I  proceed  to  the 
curious  details  of  my  psychological  history.  As  early 
as  I  can  remember  anything^  I  c^in  remember  obser^Tng 
a  multitude  of  animated  and  active  objects,  which  1 
could  see  with  perfect  distinctness,  moving  aljout  nie, 
and  could  sometimes,  though  seldom,  hear  them  make 
a  rustling  noise,  or  other  articulate  sountls ;  but  I  could 
never  touch  them*  They  w^ere  in  all  respects  inde- 
pendent of  the  sense  of  toucli,  and  incapable  of  being 
ol>str acted  in  any  way  by  the  intervention  of  material 
objects ;  I  could  see  them  at  any  tlistance,  and  through 
any  intervening  object,  with  as  much  ease  and  distinct- 
ness as  if  they  were  in  the  room  with  me,  and  directly 
!)efore  my  eyes.  I  could  see  them  passing  through  the 
rioors,  and  the  ceilings,  and  the  w^alls  of  the  bouse,  from 
one  apaitment  to  another,  in  all  directions,  witliout  a 
door,  or  a  keyhole,  or  crevice  being  open  to  admit  them. 
I  crudd  follow  them  with  my  eyes  to  any  thstance,  (>r 
tlii'ectly  through  or  just  beneath  the  surface,  or  up  and 
down,  in  the  midst  of  boards  and  timbers  and  bricks,  or 
A\luttever  else  w^ould  stop  the  motion  or  intercept  the 
visil)leness  of  all  other  ol»jeets.  These  a|»pearances  oc* 
casioned  neither  surprise  nor  ahirm,  except  when  tbey 
assimied  some  liideous  and  fiiglitful  form,  or  exhibited 
some  menacing  gesture,  for  I  became  acquainted  with 
tliem  as  soon  as  with  any  of  the  objects  of  sense.  As 
tu  the  reality  of  their  existence  and  the  harmlessness  of 
their  cliaracter,  I  knew  no  difference  between  them  and 
any  other  of  the  objects  which  met  my  eye.     They  were 
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as  familiar  to  me  as  the  forms  of  my  parents  and  my 
brother ;  they  made  up  a  pait  of  my  daily  existence, 
and  were  as  really  the  subjects  of  my  consciousness  as 
the  little  bench  on  which  I  sat  in  the  corner  by  my 
mother's  knee,  or  the  wheels  and  sticks  and  strings  with 
whii4i  I  amused  myself  upon  the  floor.  I  indeed  recog- 
nized a  striking*  difference  between  them  and  the  things 
which  I  could  feel  and  haudk*,  but  to  me  this  difference 
was  no  more  a  matter  of  surprise  than  that  which  I  ob- 
served between  my  mother  and  the  Idack  woman  who 
so  often  came  to  work  for  her ;  or  between  my  infant 
brother  and  the  little  spotted  dog  Brutus  of  which  I 
was  so  fond.  There  was  no  time,  or  place,  or  circum- 
stance, in  which  they  did  not  occasionally  make  their 
appearance.  Solitude  and  silence^  however,  were  more 
fa\'orable  to  their  ap[*earance  than  company  and  con- 
versation. They  were  more  pleased  with  candle-light 
than  the  daylight.  They  were  most  numerous,  distinct, 
and  active  when  I  was  alone  and  in  the  dark,  especially 
wlien  my  mother  had  laid  me  in  bed  and  returned  to 
her  own  room  with  the  candle.  At  such  times,  I  al- 
ways expected  the  company  of  my  serial  visitors,  and 
counted  upon  it  to  amuse  me  till  I  dropped  asleep- 
Whenever  they  failed  to  make  their  appeunmce,  as  Wi^s 
sometimes  the  case,  I  felt  lonely  and  disi*ontented.  I 
kept  up  a  lively  conversation  with  them,  —  not  by  lan- 
guage or  by  signs,  for  the  attempt  on  my  part  to  speak 
or  move  woidd  at  once  break  the  charm  and  drive  them 
away  in  a  fret,  but  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  spiritual  inter- 
communion. 

'*  When   their  attention  was  directed  towards  me,  I 
could  feel  and  respond  to  all  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
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IngSj  aud  was  coiisoious  that  they  could  in  the  same 
iiuiiiner  feel  and  respond  to  mine.  Sometimes  they 
would  take  no  notice  of  me^  but  carry  on  a  brisk  con- 
ver^ition  among  themselves^  principally  by  looks  and 
gestures,  with  now  and  then  an  audible  word.  In  fact, 
tliere  were  but  few  with  whom  I  was  veiy  familiar. 
These  few  were  much  more  constant  and  uniform  in 
their  visits  than  the  great  multitude^  who  were  £re* 
qucntly  changing,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own 
concerns  to  thhik  much  of  me-  I  scarcely  know  how  I 
can  give  an  idea  of  their  form  and  general  appearance, 
for  there  are  no  objects  in  the  material  world  with 
which  I  can  compare  them,  and  no  language  adapted  to 
an  accurate  description  of  their  peculiarities.  Tliey 
exhibited  aU  possible  combinations  of  size,  shape,  pro- 
|)ortiun,  and  color,  but  their  most  usual  appearance  was 
witli  the  human  form  and  proportion,  but  under  a 
shadowy  outline  that  seemed  just  ready  to  melt  into  the 
invisible  air,  and  sometimes  liable  to  the  most  sudden 
and  grotesque  changes,  and  with  a  uniform  darkly 
bluish  color  spotted  with  brown,  or  brownish  white* 
Tliis  was  the  general  appearance  of  tlie  multitude ;  luit 
there  were  many  exceptions  to  this  description,  particu- 
larly among  my  more  welcome  and  familiar  visitors,  as 
will  l>e  seen  in  the  sequel, 

**  Besides  these  rational  and  generally  harndess  beings, 
tliere  was  another  set  of  objects  wliich  never  varied  in 
their  form  or  qualities,  and  were  always  mischievous 
and  terrible*  The  fact  of  their  appearance  depended 
very  much  on  the  state  of  my  health  and  feelings.  If 
I  was  Avell  and  cheerful  they  seldom  troubled  me ;  but 
when  sick  or  depressed  they  were  sure  to  o1>trnde  their 
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hiitef 111  presence  upon  me.  These  were  a  sort  of  heavy 
cloncLs  floating  about  overhead^  of  a  black  color,  spotted 
witli  brown,  iu  the  shape  of  a  very  flaring  inverteJ  tun- 
nel without  a  nozzle,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  feet 
iu  diameter-  Tliey  floated  from  place  to  place  in  great 
numbers,  and  in  all  directions,  with  a  strong  and  steady 
I)rogress,  but  with  a  tremidous,  quivering,  internal  mo- 
tion that  agitiited  tliem  in  every  part. 

**  Whenever  they  appproached,  the  rational  phantoms 
were  thrown  into  great  consternation  ;  and  well  it  might 
be,  for  if  a  cloud  touched  any  part  of  one  of  the  ra- 
tional phantoms  it  immediately  communicated  its  owu 
color  and  tremulous  motion  to  the  part  it  touclied* 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  and  convulsive  struggles 
of  the  unliappy  victim,  this  color  and  motion  slowly,  but 
steadily  and  un  inter uptedly,  proceeded  to  diffuse  itself 
over  every  part  of  the  body,  and  as  fast  as  it  did  so  the 
body  was  drawu  into  the  cloud  and  became  a  part  of  its 
substance.     It  was  indeed  a  fearful  si^ht  to  see  the 

o 

contortions,  the  agonizing  efforts,  of  the  poor  creatures 
who  had  been  toucherl  by  one  of  these  awful  clouds^ 
and  were  dissohing  and  melting  into  it  by  inches  with- 
out the  possibility  of  escape  or  resistance. 

"  This  was  the  only  visible  object  that  had  the  least 
power  over  the  phantoms,  and  this  w^as  evidently  com- 
posed of  the  same  material  as  tliemselves.  The  forms 
and  actions  of  all  these  phantoms  varied  very  much 
with  the  state  of  my  health  and  animal  spirits,  but  I 
never  could  discover  that  the  sin^roimdiug  material  ob- 
jects had  any  influence  upon  them,  except  in  this  one 
pai-ticular,  namely,  if  I  saw^  them  in  a  neat,  well  fur- 
nishetl  room,  there  was  a  neatnesH  and  polish  iu  their 
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form  and  motions ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  was  in  an 
nniinished,  rough  apartment,  there  was  a  corresponding 
rudeness  and  roughness  in  my  atrial  visitors,  A  cor- 
responding difference  was  ^whle  when  I  saw  them  in 
the  woods  or  in  the  meadows,  upon  the  water  or  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  air  or  among  the  stars, 

*^  Every  different  apartment  which  I  occupied  had  a 
different  set  of  phantoms,  and  they  always  had  a  de- 
gree of  correspondence  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  seen.  (It  should  he  uoted^  however,  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  place  where  the  phantoms  them- 
selves appeared  to  me  to  be,  that  affected  their  forms 
and  movements,  as  the  place  in  which  I  myself  actually 
was  while  observing  them.  The  apparent  locality  of 
the  phantoms,  it  Is  true,  had  some  influence,  but  my 
own  actual  locality  had  much  more.) 

^'  Thus  far  I  h;ive  attempted  only  a  general  outline 
of  these  curious  experiences.  I  will  now  proceed  to  a 
detailed  account  of  several  particular  incidents,  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  the  general  statements  already 
made-  I  select  a  few  from  manifestations  without 
number.  I  am  able  to  ascertain  dates  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  — 

*'I  w;is  born  in  April,  1802,  and  my  father  died  in 
July,  181)8,  after  suffering  for  more  than  a  year  from 
a  lingering  organic  disease.  Between  t^vo  and  three 
years  before  his  death  he  removed  from  the  house  in 
which  I  was  born  to  another  at  a  little  distance  from  it. 
What  occurred,  therefore,  before  my  father's  last  sick- 
ness, must  have  taken  jilace  during  the  first  five  years 
of  my  life,  and  whatever  took  place  before  the  removal 
of  the  family  must  have  taken  place  during  the  first 
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three  years  of  my  life.  Before  the  removal  of  the  fum- 
ily  1  slept  in  a  siuall  upper  chamber  iu  the  front  jiart 
of  the  huusej  where  I  was  generally  alone  for  se\  enil 
hours  in  the  evening  and  morning.  Adjoining  this 
room,  and  opening  into  it  by  a  very  small  door,  was  a 
low,  davky  narrow^  nnfinished  closet,  which  wa^  ojien 
on  the  other  side  uito  a  rninons,  old  chaise-house. 
This  closet  was  a  famous  place  for  the  gambols  of  the 
phantomsj  hut  of  their  forms  and  actions  I  do  not  now 
retain  any  very  distinct  recollection.  I  only  remember 
that  I  was  very  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  I 
thought  would  be  likely  to  offend  them ;  yet  otherwise 
their  presence  caused  me  no  uneasinessj  and  was  not  at 
all  disagreeable  to  me, 

*^  The  first  incident  of  which  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection was  the  followhig :  — 

^*  One  night,  as  I  was  lying  alone  in  my  chamber 
with  my  little  dog  Brutus  snoring  beside  my  bed,  there 
came  out  of  the  closet  a  very  large  Indian  woman  and 
a  very  small  Indian  man,  mth  a  huge  bass-viol  between 
them.  The  woman  was  dressed  in  a  large,  loose,  black 
gown,  secin^ed  around  her  waist  by  a  belt  of  the  same 
niaterial,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  high^  dark  gray 
fur  cap,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  lady's  mutf,  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  covered  buttons  in  front,  and 
open  towards  the  bottom,  showiug  a  red  lining.  The 
man  was  dressed  in  a  shabby,  black-colored  overcoat 
and  a  little  round,  black  hat  that  fitted  closely  to  his 
liead.  They  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  were  rather  ill- 
natured  towards  each  other,  and  seemed  to  be  disputinpf 
for  the  possession  of  the  bass-vioL  The  inan  snatched 
it  away  and  struck  upon  it  a  few  harsh,  liollow  notes. 
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wliicli  I  distinctly  heard^  and  which  seemed  to  vihrate 
through  my  whole  body,  with  a  strange,  stinging  sensa- 
tion. The  woman  then  took  it  and  appeared  to  play 
very  intently  and  much  to  her  own  satisf action,  but 
without  producing  any  sound  that  was  perceptible  by 
me.  They  soon  left  the  ch^milier,  and  1  saw  them  go 
down  uito  the  back  kitchen,  where  they  sat  aud  played 
and  talked  with  my  mother*  It  wiis  only  when  the 
man  took  the  bow  that  I  coukl  bear  the  harsh,  abrupt, 
disagreeable  sounds  of  the  instrument.  At  length  they 
arose,  went  out  of  the  back  door,  and  sprang  npon  a 
large  heap  of  sti^aw  and  unthreshed  beans,  and  disap- 
peared with  a  strange,  rumbling  souncb  This  vision 
was  repeated  night  after  niglit  with  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion while  we  lived  in  that  house,  and  once,  and  once 
only,  after  the  family  had  removed  to  the  other  house. 
The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  me  unaccountable  and 
that  excited  my  curiosity  was  that  there  should  be  such 
a  large  heap  of  straw  and  beans  before  the  door  every 
night,  when  I  could  see  nothing  of  it  in  the  daytime. 
I  fi*eqnently  crej)t  out  of  bed  and  stole  softly  down  hi  to 
the  kitchen,  and  peeped  out  of  the  door  to  see  if  it  was 
there  very  early  in  the  morning. 

*'  I  attempted  to  make  some  inquiries  of  my  mother, 
but  as  I  was  not  as  yet  very  skillful  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, I  could  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  her  answers, 
and  could  see  that  my  (piestions  seemed  to  distress  her. 
At  first  she  took  little  notice  of  what  I  said,  regarding 
it  no  doubt  as  the  meaningless  prattle  of  a  thoughtless 
child.  My  persistence,  however,  seemed  to  alarm  her, 
and  I  suppose  that  she  feared  for  my  sanity,  I  soon 
desisted  from  asking  anything  further,  and  shut  myself 
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more  and  more  within  myself.  One  nijjht,  very  soon 
after  the  removal,  when  the  house  was  still,  and  all  the 
family  were  in  bed,  these  unearthly  musicians  once 
made  their  appearance  in  the  kitchen  of  the  new  house, 
and  after  looking  around  peevishly,  and  sitting  with  a 
discontented  frown  and  in  silence,  they  arose  and  went 
out  of  the  bac*k  door,  and  sprang  on  a  pile  of  corn- 
stalks, and  I  saw  them  no  more, 

"  Our  new  dwelling  was  a  low-studded  house  of  only 
one  story,  and,  instead  of  an  upper  chamber,  I  now 
occupied  a  bedroom  that  opened  into  the  kitchen. 
Within  this  bedroom,  directly  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
door  as  you  entered  from  the  kitchen,  was  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  garret ;  and,  as  the  room  was 
unfinished,  some  of  the  boards  which  inclosed  tlie  stair- 
case were  too  short,  and  left  a  considerable  space  be- 
tween them  and  the  ceiling.  One  of  these  open  spaces 
was  directly  in  front  of  my  bed,  so  that  when  I  lay 
upon  my  pillow  my  face  was  opposite  to  it.  Every , 
night,  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  and  the  candle  was  re- 
moved, a  very  pleasant-looking  human  face  would  peer 
at  me  over  the  top  of  that  board,  and  gradually  press 
forward  his  head,  neck*  shoulders,  and  finally  his  whole 
body  as  far  as  the  waist,  through  the  openings  and 
theo,  smiling  upon  me  with  great  good-natui*e,  woidd 
withdraw  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  entered. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  of  mine  ;  for  though  we  neither 
of  us  spoke,  we  perfectly  understood,  and  were  entirely 
devoted  to,  each  other.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
features  of  this  favorite  phantom  bore  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  boy  older  than  myself  whom 
I  feared  and  hated  :  still  the  resemblance  was  so  strong 
that  I  called  him  by  the  same  name,  Harvey. 


*^  Harvey's  visits  were  always  expected  and  alwfiy^ 
pleasant;  but  sometimes  there  were  visitations  of  an- 
other sort,  odious  and  fi-ightfuL  One  of  these  I  will 
relate  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

^^  One  night,  after  I  had  retired  to  bed  and  was  look- 
ing for  Harvey,  1  observed  an  unusual  number  of  the 
tunnel-shaped  tremulous  clouds  already  described,  and 
they  seemed  hitensely  black  and  strongly  agitated. 
This  alarmed  me  exceedioglyj  and  I  bud  a  terrible  feel- 
ing that  somethhig  awful  was  going  to  happen.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  saw  Harvey  at  bis  accustomed  place, 
cautiously  peeping  at  me  through  the  aperture^  with  an 
expression  of  pain  and  terror  on  bis  countenance.  He 
seemed  to  warn  me  to  be  on  my  guard,  but  was  afraid 
to  put  his  bead  into  the  room  lest  be  should  be  touched 
by  one  of  the  clouds,  which  were  every  moment  grow- 
ing thicker  and  more  numerous.  Harvey  soon  with- 
diew  and  left  me  alone.  On  turning  my  eyes  towards 
the  left-hand  wall  of  the  room,  I  thought  I  saw  at  an 
mimense  distance  below  me  the  regions  of  the  damned, 
as  I  bad  heard  them  pictured  in  sermons.  From  this 
awful  world  of  horror  the  tunnel'shaped  clouds  were 
aseencbng,  and  I  perceived  that  they  were  the  principal 
instruments  of  torture  in  these  gloomy  abodes.  These 
regions  were  at  such  an  immense  distance  below  me 
that  I  could  obtain  but  a  very  indistinct  view  of  the 
inhabitants^  who  were  very  numerous  and  exceedingly 
active.  Near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  me  hut  a  little  distance  from  my  bed,  I  saw  four  or 
five  sturdy,  resolute  devils  endeavoring  to  carry  off  an 
unprincipled  and  dissipated  man  in  the  neighborhood, 
by  the  name  of  Brown,  of  whom  I  bad  stood  in  terror 
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far  years.  These  devils  I  saw  were  very  Jlfferent  from 
the  common  representations.  They  had  neither  red 
faces,  nor  horns,  nor  lioofs^  nor  tails.  They  were  in  all 
respects  stoutly  built  and  well-dressed  gentlemen.  The 
only  peculiarity  that  I  noted  in  their  appearance  was  as 
to  their  heads.  Their  faces  and  necks  were  perfectly 
bare,  without  hair  or  fleah,  and  of  a  luiiform  sky-blue 
color,  like  the  ashes  of  burnt  paper  before  it  falls  to 
pieces,  and  of  a  certain  gh^ssy  smoothness, 

'^  As  I  looked  on,  full  of  eagerness,  the  devils  strug- 
gled to  force  Brown  down  with  them,  and  Brown 
struggled  mth  the  energy  of  desperation  to  save  him- 
self fi'om  their  grip,  and  it  seemed  that  the  human  was 
likely  to  prove  too  strong  for  tlie  infernah  In  this 
emergency  one  of  the  devils,  panting  for  breath  and 
covered  with  persphation,  beckoned  to  a  strong,  thick 
cloud  that  seemed  to  imderstand  hini  perfectly,  and, 
whirling  up  to  BrowTi,  touched  his  hand.  Brown  re- 
sisted stoutly,  and  struck  out  right  and  left  at  the  cloud 
most  furiously,  but  the  usual  effect  was  produced,  — 
the  hand  grew  black,  quivered,  and  seemed  to  be  melt- 
ing into  the  cloml ;  then  the  arm,  by  slow  degrees,  and 
then  the  head  and  shoulders.  At  this  instant  Brown, 
collecting  all  his  energies  for  one  desperate  effort, 
sprang  at  once  into  the  centre  of  the  cloud,  tore  it 
asunder,  and  descended  to  the  ground,  exclaiming,  with 
a  hoarse,  furious  voice  that  giated  on  my  ear,  '  There, 
I  've  got  out ;  dam'me  if  I  Jiave  n't ! '  This  was  the 
first  word  that  had  been  spoken  through  the  whole 
horrible  scene.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a 
cloud  fall  to  produce  its  appropriate  result,  and  it  terri- 
fied me  so  that  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.     The 
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devilsj  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged. One  of  them^  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader, 
went  away  and  quickly  retnmed  bringing  with  him  an 
enormous  pair  of  rollers  fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  such 
as  are  used  io  iron-iiiills  for  tlie  purpose  of  rolling  out 
and  slitting  bars  of  iron,  except  insteiid  of  being  turned 
by  machinery,  each  roller  was  turned  by  an  immense 
crank.  Three  of  the  devils  now  seized  Brown  and  put 
bis  feet  to  the  rollers,  while  two  others  stood,  one  at 
each  crank,  and  began  to  roD  him  in  with  a  steady 
strain  that  was  entirely  irresistible.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  not  a  sound  was  heard  ;  but  the  fearful  strug- 
gles and  terrified,  agonizing  looks  of  Brown  were  more 
than  I  could  endure,  I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  ran 
through  the  kitchen  into  the  room  where  my  parents 
slept,  and  entreated  that  they  would  permit  me  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  night  with  them.  After  consider- 
able parlepng  they  assured  me  that  nothing  could  hurt 
me,  and  advised  me  to  go  back  to  bed.  I  replied  that 
I  was  not  afraid  of  their  hurting  me,  but  I  could  n't 
bear  to  see  them  acting  so  \nth  C,  Brown.  *  Poh  ! 
poh !  you  foolish  boy,'  replied  my  father,  sternly, 
*  You  've  only  been  dreaming ;  go  right  back  to  bed, 
or  I  shall  have  to  whip  you.'  Knowing  that  there  was 
no  other  alternative,  I  trudged  back  through  the  kitchen 
with  all  the  courage  I  could  muster,  cautiously  entered 
my  room,  where  I  found  everything  qiuet,  there  being 
neither  cloudy  nor  devil^  nor  anything  of  the  kind  to 
be  seen,  and  getting  into  bed  I  slept  quietly  till  morn* 
ing.  The  next  day  I  was  rather  sad  and  melancholy, 
but  kept  all  my  troubles  to  myself,  through  fear  of 
Brown.      This  happened  before  my  father's  sickness^ 
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and  consequently  between  the  four  and  six  years  of 
my  age, 

"  During  my  fatlier*s  sickness  and  after  Lis  death  I 
lived  ^ith  my  gfraudmother ;  and  when  I  had  removed 
to  her  house  I  forever  lost  sight  of  Harvey.  I  still  con- 
tinued to  sleep  alone  for  the  most  paii,  but  in  a  neatly 
furnished  upper  chamber.  Across  the  corner  of  the 
chamber^  opposite  to  and  at  a  little  distance  fiom  the 
head  of  my  bed,  there  was  a  eloset  in  the  form  of  an 
old-fashioned  builet.  After  going  to  bed,  on  looking 
at  the  door  of  tliis  closet,  I  could  see  at  a  gi-eat  distance 
from  it  a  pleasant  meadow,  terminated  by  a  beiiutiful 
little  grove.  Out  of  this  grove,  and  across  this  meadow, 
a  charming  little  female  figure  would  advance,  about 
eight  inches  high  and  exquisitely  proportioned,  dressed 
in  a  loose  black  silk  robe,  with  long,  smooth  black  hair 
parted  up  her  head  and  hanging  loose  over  her  shoul- 
ders. She  would  come  forward  with  a  slow  and  regidar 
step,  becoming  more  distinctly  visible  as  she  approached 
nearer,  till  she  came  even  with  the  surface  of  the  closet 
door,  when  she  would  smile  upon  me,  raise  her  hands  to 
her  head  and  draw  them  down  on  each  side  of  her  face, 
suddenly  turn  round,  and  go  off  at  a  rapid  trot.  The 
moment  she  turned  1  coidd  see  a  good-looking  mulatto 
man,  rather  smaller  than  herself,  following  directly  in 
her  wake  and  trotting  off  after  her.  This  was  gener- 
ally repeated  two  or  three  times  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
The  features  of  the  mulatto  bore  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Indian  man  with  the  bass-viol,  but  were 
much  more  mild  and  agreeable. 


"  I  awoke  one  bright,  moonUght  night,  and  found  a 
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larsrei  full-lenjrtli  human  skeleton  of  an  ashy-bliie  color 
in  bed  with  me !  I  screamed  out  with  fright^  and  soon 
summoned  the  fcuiiily  around  me.  I  refused  to  tell  the 
cause  of  my  alarm,  but  begged  permission  to  occupy 
another  bed,  Tvhich  was  granted. 

*'  For  the  remainder  of  the  night  I  slept  but  little  ; 
but  I  saw  upon  the  window-stools  companies  of  little 
fairies,  about  six  inches  high,  iu  wiiite  robes,  gamboling 
and  dancing  with  incessant  merriment.  Two  of  them, 
a  male  and  female,  rather  taller  than  the  rest,  were  dig- 
nified with  a  crowui  and  sceptre.  They  took  the  kind- 
est notice  of  me,  smiled  upon  me  with  great  benignity, 
and  seemed  to  fissure  me  of  their  protection.  I  w^as 
soothed  and  cheered  by  their  presence,  though  after  all 
there  was  a  sort  of  sinister  and  selfish  exjjression  in 
their  countenances  which  prevented  my  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  them, 

"  Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  doubted  the  real  exist- 
ence of  these  phantoms,  nor  luul  I  ever  suspected  that 
other  people  had  not  seeu  them  as  distinctly  as  myself* 
I  now,  however,  began  to  discover  with  no  Uttle  anxiety 
that  my  friends  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  serial 
beings  among  whom  I  have  spent  my  whole  life ;  that 
my  allusions  to  them  were  not  understood,  and  all  com- 
plaints respecting  them  were  laughed  at.  I  had  never 
been  disposed  to  say  much  about  them,  and  this  dis- 
covery confiraied  me  iu  my  silence.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, affect  my  own  belief,  or  lead  me  to  suspect  that  my 
imaginations  were  not  realities. 

^'  Diuiug  the  whole  of  this  period  I  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  walking  out  alone,  particularly  in  the  evening. 
The  most  lonely  fields,  the  w^oods,  and  the  banks  of  the 
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river,  and  other  places  most  completely  secluded,  were 
my  favorite  resorts,  for  there  I  could  enjoy  the  sight  of 
innumerable  serial  beings  of  all  sorts,  without  interrup- 
tion. Every  object,  even  every  shaking  leaf,  seemed  ta 
me  to  be  animated  by  some  living  soul,  whose  nature  in 
some  degree  corresponded  to  its  habitation,  I  spent 
much  of  my  life  in  these  solitary  rambles ;  there  were 
particular  places  to  which  I  gave  names,  and  \isited 
them  at  regidar  intervals.  Moonlight  was  particularly 
agreeable  to  me,  but  most  of  all  I  enjoyed  a  thick, 
foggy  night.  At  times,  during  these  walks,  I  would  be 
excessively  oppressed  by  an  indefinite  and  deep  feeling 
of  melancholy.  Without  knowing  why,  I  woidd  be  so 
imhappy  as  to  wish  myself  annihilated,  and  suddenly  it 
would  occur  to  me  tliat  my  friends  at  home  were  suffer- 
ing some  dreadful  calamity,  and  so  \4\4d  would  be  the 
impression,  that  I  would  hasten  home  with  all  speed  to 
see  what  had  taken  place.  At  such  seasons  I  felt  a 
morbid  love  for  my  friends  that  would  almost  bum  up 
my  soul,  and  yet,  at  the  least  provocation  from  them,  I 
w^ould  fly  into  an  uncontrollable  passion  and  foam  like 
a  httle  fury.  I  was  called  a  dreadful-tempered  boy; 
but  the  Lord  knows  that  I  never  occasioned  pain  to  any 
animal,  whether  human  or  brutal,  without  suffering  un- 
told agonies  in  consequence  of  it.  I  cannot,  even  now, 
without  feelings  of  deep  sorrow,  call  to  mind  the  alter* 
nate  fits  of  corroding  melancholy,  irritation,  and  bitter 
remorse  which  I  then  endurefl.  These  fits  of  melan- 
choly were  most  constant  and  oppressive  during  the 
autumnal  months. 

*^  I  very  early  learned  to  read,  and  soon  became  im- 
moderately attached  to  books.     In  tlie  Bible  I  read  the 
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first  cliapters  of  Job,  and  parts  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
Revelation,  with  most  intense  delight,  and  with  such 
frequency  that  I  could  repeat  Uirge  portions  from 
memory  long  before  the  age  at  which  boys  in  the  eunii- 
try  are  usually  able  to  read  plain  sentences.  The  first 
lar<^e  book  besides  the  Bible  that  I  remember  reading; 
was  Morse's  '  History  of  New  England,'  which  I  de- 
voured with  insatiable  greediness,  particularly  those 
parts  which  relate  to  Indian  wars  and  witchcraft,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  my  grandmother  for 
explanations,  and  she  would  relate  to  me,  while  I  lis* 
tened  with  breathless  attention,  long  stories  from  Ma- 
ther's *  MagnaUa  ^  or  (Mag-nilly,  as  she  used  to  call  it), 
a  work  which  I  earnestly  longed  to  read,  but  of  which 
I  never  got  sight  till  after  my  twentieth  year.  Very 
early  there  fell  into  my  hands  an  old  school-book,  called 
*  The  Art  of  Speaking,'  containing  nimierous  extracts 
from  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  There  was  little  else  in 
the  book  that  interested  me,  but  these  extracts  from  the 
two  great  English  poets,  though  there  were  many  things 
in  them  that  I  did  not  well  understand,  I  read  again 
and  again,  with  increasing  pleasure  at  every  perusal,  till 
I  had  nearly  committed  them  to  memory,  and  almost 
thumbed  the  old  book  into  nonenity.  But  of  all  the 
books  that  I  read  at  this  period,  there  wa^  none  that 
went  to  my  heart  like  Bunyan's  *  Pilgrim's  Progress/ 
I  read  it  and  re-read  it  night  and  day ;  I  took  it  to  l>ed 
with  me  and  hugged  it  to  my  bosom  while  I  slept ;  every 
different  edition  that  1  could  find  I  seized  upon  and 
read  with  as  eager  a  curiosity  as  if  it  had  been  a  new 
story  throughout ;  and  I  read  with  the  unspeakable 
satisfaetion  of  most  devoutly  believing  that  everything 
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which  *  Honest  John '  related  was  a  real  verity,  an  ac- 
tual oecurrenee.  Oh  tliat  I  could  read  that  most  inimi- 
table book  once  more  with  the  same  solenm  conviction 
of  its  literal  truths  that  I  might  once  more  enjoy  the 
same  untold  ecstacy ! 

"  One  other  reniiirk  it  seems  proper  to  make  before 
I  proceed  farther  to  details.  The  appearance,  and 
especially  the  motions,  of  my  SBrial  visitors  were  inti- 
mately connected,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  I  cannot 
determine  which,  with  certain  sensations  of  my  own. 
Their  countenances  generally  expressed  pleasure  or  pain, 
complaisance  or  anger,  according  to  tlie  mood  of  my 
own  mind ;  if  they  moved  from  place  to  place  without 
moving  their  limbs,  with  that  gliding  motion  appro- 
priate to  spirits,  I  felt  in  my  stomach  that  peculiar  tick- 
ling sensation  which  accompanies  a  rapid,  progressive 
movement  through  the  air  ;  and  if  they  went  off  with 
an  uneasy  trot,  1  felt  an  unpleasant  jarring  tlirough  my 
frame*  Then*  appearance  was  always  attended  with 
considerable  effort  and  fatigue  on  my  part :  the  more 
distinct  and  vivid  they  were,  the  more  woidd  my  fatigue 
be  increased  ;  and  at  such  times  my  face  was  always 
pale,  and  my  eyes  unusually  sparkling  and  wild.  This 
continued  to  be  the  case  after  I  became  satisfied  that  it 
was  all  a  delusion  of  the  imagination,  and  it  so  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day/' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs,  Stowe  should  have  felt 
herself  impelled  to  give  literary  form  to  an  exj>erience 
BO  exceptional.  Still  more  must  this  be  the  case  when 
the  early  associations  of  this  exceptional  character  were 
as  amusing  and  interesting  as  they  are  shown  forth  in 
"  Oldtown  Fireside  Stories/* 
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None  of  the  incidents  or  characters  embodied  in 
those  sketches  are  ideal  Tlie  stories  are  told  as  they 
came  from  Mr.  Stowe's  lips,  with  little  or  no  alteration. 
SaniLawsaB  was  a  real  character*  In  1874  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  wrote  to  Mrs,  Stowe :  "  I  am  not  able  to  write  or 
stndy  muchj  or  read  books  that  requiie  thought,  without 
Buffering,  but  I  have  Sam  Lawson  Hing  at  hand,  and, 
as  Corporal  Trim  said  of  Yorick's  seruioiij  *  I  like  it 
hugely.'  " 

The  power  and  literary  value  of  these  stories  lie  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  true  to  natui-e.  Professor 
Stowe  was  himself  an  inimitable  mimic  and  story-teller. 
No  small  proportion  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  success  as  a  liter- 
ary woman  is  to  be  attributed  to  him.  Not  only  was 
he  possessed  of  a  bright,  quick  mmd,  but  wonderful 
retentiveness  of  memory,  Mrs,  Stowe  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  reliable  information  on  any  subject  as  long 
*is  the  professor  lived.  He  belonged  to  that  extinct 
species,  the  "  general  scholar."  His  scholarship  was  not 
critical  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  the 
main  accurate,  in  spite  of  his  love  for  the  marvelous. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  give  a  little  idea  of  his 
power  m  character-painting,  as  it  shows  how  suggestive 
his  conversation  and  letters  must  have  been  to  a  mind 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe  :  — 

Natick,  Jm!^  14,  I83a 

I  have  had  a  real  good  time  this  week  writing  my 
oration.  I  have  strolled  over  my  old  walking  places, 
and  found  the  same  old  stone  walls,  the  same  old  foot- 
paths through  the  rye-fields,  the  same  bends  in  the 
river,  the  same  old  bullfrogs  with  their  green  spectacles 
on,  the  same  old  terrapins  sticking  up  their  heads  and 
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bowing  «is  I  go  by  ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  bnt  my 
wife  to  talk  with  to  make  all  complete.  ,  .  ,  I  have 
had  some  rare  talks  with  old  iinele  '*  Jaw  "  Bacon,  and 
other  old  characters,  which  you  ought  to  have  he€^^d, 
The  Curtises  have  been  flooding  Uncle  *Maw's"  mead- 
ows, and  he  is  in  a  great  stew  about  it.  He  says: 
**  I  took  and  tell'd  your  Uncle  Izic  to  tell  them  *ere 
Curtises  that  if  the  Devil  did  n't  git  'em  far  flowing  my 
raedder  arter  that  sort,  I  did  n't  see  no  use  o'  haviu'  any 
De\dl."  '*^  Have  you  talked  with  the  Curtises  yourself  ?  " 
**  Yes,  hang  the  sarcy  dogs !  and  they  took  and  tell*d 
me  that  they^d  take  and  flow  clean  up  to  my  front 
door,  and  malce  me  go  out  and  in  in  a  boat,"  "  Why 
don't  you  go  to  law  ?  "  ^^  Oh,  they  keep  jilterin'  and  ex 
tinkerin'-up  the  laws  so  here  in  Massiichusetts  that  a 
body  ean*t  git  no  damage  fur  flovring ;  they  think  cold 
water  can't  hurt  nobody." 

Mother  and  Aunt  Nal)by  each  keep  separate  estab- 
lishments, First  Aunt  Nabby  gets  up  in  the  morning 
and  examines  the  sink,  to  see  whether  it  leaks  and  rots 
the  beam.  She  then  makes  a  little  fixe,  gets  her  little 
teapot  of  bright  sliinhig  tin,  and  puts  into  it  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  black  tea,  and  so  prepares  lier  breakfast. 

By  this  time  mother  comes  creeping  down*stairs,  like 
an  old  tabby-cat  out  of  the  ash-hole ;  and  she  kind  o' 
doubts  and  reckons  whether  or  no  she  had  better  try  to 
git  any  breakfast,  bein'  as  she  's  not  much  appetite  this 
raornin' ;  but  she  goes  to  the  leg  of  bacon  and  cuts  off 
a  little  slice,  reckons  shll  broil  it ;  then  goes  and  looks 
at  the  coffee-pot  and  reckons  sh*ll  have  a  Uttle  coffee ; 
don't  exactly  know  whether  it  *s  good  for  her,  but  she 
don't  drink  much.     So  while  Aunt  Nabby  is  sitting 
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sipping  her  tea  and  munching  her  bread  and  butter 
\Wth  a  matter-of-fact  certainty  and  mai-velous  satisfac- 
tion, mother  ge^es  doubting  and  reckoning  round,  like 
Mrs.  Diffidence  in  Doubting  Castle,  till  you  see  rising 
up  another  little  table  in  another  corner  of  the  room, 
with  a  good  substantial  stincture  of  broiled  ham  and 
coffee,  and  a  boiled  e^^^  or  two,  mth  various  et  cetera^, 
which  Mrs.  Diffidence,  after  many  desponding  ejacula- 
tions, finally  sits  down  to,  and  in  spite  of  all  presenti- 
ments makes  them  fly  as  nimbly  as  Mr.  Ready-to-llalt 
did  Miss  Much-afraid  when  he  footed  it  so  well  with 
her  on  his  crutches  in  the  dance  on  the  occasion  of 
Giant  Despair's  overthrow. 

1  have  thus  far  dined  alternately  with  mother  and 
Aunt  Susan,  not  ba^ang  yet  been  admitted  to  Aunt 
Nabby^s  establishment.  There  <are  now  great  talkings, 
and  congresses  and  consultations  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  already  nunors  are  afloat  that  perhaps  all  will  miite 
their  forces  and  dine  at  one  table,  especially  as  Harriet 
and  little  Hattie  are  coming,  and  there  is  no  knomng 
what  might  come  out  in  the  papers  if  there  should  be 
anything  a  little  odd. 

Mother  is  very  well,  thin  as  a  hatchet  and  smart  as 
a  steel  trap  ;  Aunt  Nabby;,  fat  and  easy  as  usual ;  for 
since  the  sink  is  mended,  and  no  longer  leaks  and  rots 
the  beam,  and  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  %vatch  it, 
and  Uncle  Bill  has  joined  the  Washingtonians  and  no 
longer  drinks  rum,  she  is  quite  at  a  loss  for  topics  of 
worriment. 

Uncle  Ike  has  had  a  little  touch  of  palsy  and  is 
rather  feeble.  He  says  that  his  legs  and  arms  have 
rather  gi*n  out,  but  his  head  and  pluck  are  as  good  as 
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they  ever  were,  I  told  him  that  our  sister  Kate  was 
very  much  in  the  same  fixj  whereat  he  was  considerably 
affeetedj  and  opened  the  crack  in  his  great  pumpkin  of 
a  face,  displaying  the  same  two  rows  of  great  white 
ivories  which  have  been  my  admiration  from  my  youtb 
up.  He  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  never  lost 
a  tooth,  and  was  never  in  his  life  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  the  spot  where  he  was  born,  except  once,  in 
the  ever-memorable  year  1819,  when  I  was  at  Bradford 
Academy. 

In  a  sudden  glow  of  adventurous  rashness  he  under- 
took to  go  after  me  and  bring  me  home  for  vacation  ; 
and  he  actuidly  performed  the  whole  journey  of  thirty 
miles  'mih.  his  horse  and  wagon,  and  slept  at  a  tavern  a 
whole  night,  a  feiit  of  bravery  on  which  he  has  never 
since  ceased  to  plume  Iiimself.  I  well  remember  that 
a^^ul  night  in  the  tavern  in  the  remote  region  of  North 
Andover.  We  occupied  a  chamber  in  which  were  two 
beds.  In  the  unsuspecting  innocence  of  youth  I  un* 
dressed  myself  and  got  into  bed  as  usual ;  but  my 
brave  and  thoughtful  uncle,  merely  divesting  himself 
of  his  coat,  put  it  under  his  pillow,  and  then  threw  him- 
self on  to  the  bed  with  his  boots  on  his  feet,  and  his 
two  hands  resting  on  the  rim  of  his  hat,  which  he  had 
prudently  placed  on  the  apex  of  his  stomach  as  he  lay 
on  his  back.  He  woidd  n't  allow  me  to  blow  out  the 
candle,  but  he  lay  there  with  his  great  white  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  in  the  cool,  determined  manner  of 
a  bold  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  face  tlanger 
and  meet  whatever  might  befall  him<  We  escaped, 
however,  without  injury,  the  doughty  landlord  and  his 
relentless  sons  merely  demanding  pay  for  supper,  lodg- 
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ing,  horse-feed,  and  breakfast,  which  my  valiant  uncle, 
betraying  no  signs  of  fear,  resolutely  paid. 

Mrs,  Stowe  has  woven  this  incident  into  chapter 
thirty-two  of  "  Ohltown  Folks/*  where  Uncle  Ike  fig- 
ures as  Uncle  Jacob. 

Mrs*  Stowe  had  misgivings  as  to  the  reception  w^hich 
**  Oldtowu  Folks  '*  woidd  meet  in  England,  owing  to 
it^  distinctively  New  England  character.  Shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  book  she  received  the  foUowing 
words  of  encouragement  from  Mrs*  Lewes  (George 
EUot),  July  11,  1869:  — 

**I  have  received  and  read  'Ohltown  Folks/  I 
think  that  few  of  your  readers  can  have  felt  more  inter- 
est than  I  have  felt  in  that  picture  of  an  elder  genera- 
tion \  for  my  interest  in  it  has  a  double  root,  —  one  in 
my  own  love  for  our  old-fashioned  provincial  life,  w  bich 
had  its  affinities  with  a  contemporary  life,  even  all 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  of  which  I  have  gathered 
glimpses  in  different  phases  from  my  father  and  mother, 
with  their  relations;  the  other  is  ray  experimental  ac- 
quaintance with  some  shades  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy. 
I  think  your  way  of  presenting  the  religious  convictions 
which  are  not  your  own,  except  by  the  way  of  indirect 
fellowship,  is  a  triumph  of  insight  and  true  tolerance* 
,  ,  .  Both  Mr*  Lewes  and  I  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
indications  which  the  professor  gives  of  his  peculiar 
psychological  experience,  and  we  should  feel  it  a  great 
privilege  to  learn  much  more  of  it  from  his  lips.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  studying 
exceptional  experience  m  the  testimony  of  a  truthful 
and  in  every  way  distinguished  mind/' 


''  Oldtown  Folks  *'  is  of  interest  s 
the  last  of  Mrs.  Stowe^s  works  whieh  will  outlive  the 
g^neratioa  for  which  it  was  written.  Besides  it^  iiitrin- 
sic  merit  as  a  work  of  fiction,  it  has  a  certain  historic 
value  as  being  a  faithful  study  of  "  New  England  life 
and  character  in  that  particular  time  of  its  history 
which  may  be  called  the  seminal  period." 

Whether  Mrs,  Stowe  was  far  enough  away  from  the 
time  and  people  she  attempts  to  describe  to  "  make 
(her)  mind  as  still  and  passive  as  a  looking-glass  or  a 
moitatain  lake,  and  to  give  merely  the  images  reflected 
there,"  is  something  that  wHl  in  great  part  determine 
the  permanent  value  of  this  work.  Its  interest  as  a 
&tory  merely  is  of  course  ephemeral. 
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THE  BYRON  CONTROVERSY,  186^-1870. 
Mrb»  Sto^^t/s  Statement  of  her  own  Case.  —  The  CiRCUMSTANOifl 

UNDKR   WHICH    SHE    FIRST   MET    LaUV    ByEOW.  —  LETTERS    TO    LaDT 

Byron.  —  Letter  to  Dr.  Holmes  whks  about  to  publish  "  The 
True  Story  of  Lady  Byron *3  Life  "  ix  the  **  ATLA^'TIc/'  —  Dr. 
HooiEs's  Rfj»ly.  —  The  Conclusion  of  the  Matter. 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  tiie  unpleasant  episode 
in  Mrs.  Stowe*s  life  known  as  the  "Byron  Contro- 
versy." It  wiU  be  our  effort  to  deal  with  the  matter 
as  colorlessly  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  setting 
forth  of  the  motives  w^hich  moved  Mrs.  Stowe  to 
awaken  this  unsavory  discussion.  In  justification  of 
her  action  in  this  matter,  Mrs,  Stowe  says :  — 

"  What  interest  have  you  and  I,  my  brother  and  my 
sister,  in  this  short  hfe  of  ours,  to  utter  anything  but 
the  truth  ?  Is  not  truth  betw  een  man  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  woman,  the  foundation  on  which  all 
things  rest  ?  Have  you  not,  every  individual  of  you, 
w^ho  must  hereafter  give  an  account  yourself  alone  to 
God,  an  interest  to  know^  the  exact  truth  in  this  matter, 
and  a  duty  to  perform  as  respects  that  truth  ?  Hear 
me,  then,  w  hile  I  tell  you  the  position  in  which  I  stood, 
and  w^hat  was  my  course  in  relation  to  it* 

'*  A  shameless  attack  on  my  friend's  memory  had 
appeared  m  the  *  Blaekwood  '  of  July,  1869,  branding 
Lady  Byron  as  the  vilest  of  criminals,  and  recoramend- 
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iiig  the  Guiecioli  book  to  a  Christian  public  as  inter- 
esting from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  the  avowed  pro- 
tluction  of  Lord  Byron's  mistress.  No  efficient  protest 
was  made  against  this  outrage  iii  Enghind,  and  Littell'g 
'  Living  Age  '  reprinted  the  *  Blackwood  *  article,  and 
the  Harj>ers,  the  hirgest  publishing  house  in  America, 
|>erhaps  in  the  world,  republished  the  book. 

*'  Its  statements  —  with  those  of  the  *  Blackwood,' 
'  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  and  other  English  periodicals  — 
were  being  propagated  tlirough  all  the  young  reading 
and  writing  world  of  America.  I  was  meeting  them 
advertised  in  dailies,  and  made  up  into  articles  in  maga- 
zines, and  thus  the  generation  of  to-day,  who  had  no 
means  of  judging  Lady  Byron  but  by  these  fables  of 
her  slantlerers,  were  bein^r  foully  deceived.  The  friends 
who  knew  her  pei'sonally  were  a  small,  select  circle  in 
England,  whom  death  is  every  day  reducing.  They 
were  few  in  number  compared  with  the  great  world,  and 
were  silent.  I  saw  these  foul  slanders  crystallizing  into 
history,  uncontradicted  by  friends  who  knew  her  pei^ 
sonally,  who,  firm  in  their  own  knowledge  of  her  vir- 
tues, and  limited  in  \new  as  aristocratic  circles  generally 
are,  had  no  idea  of  the  ^ridth  of  the  world  they  were 
livuxg  in,  and  the  exigency  of  the  crisis.  When  time 
passed  on  and  no  voice  was  raised,  I  spoke." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recapitulate,  at  any  great 
length,  fact^s  already  so  famihar  to  the  reading  public ; 
it  may  be  sufficient  simply  to  say  that  after  the  appear- 
ance in  1868  of  the  Countess  GuiccioH's  "  Recollections 
of  Lord  Byron,*'  Mrs.  Stowe  felt  herself  called  upon  to 
defend  the  memory  of  her  fiiend  from  what  she  es- 
teemed to  be  falsehoods  and  slanders.     To  accomplish 
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this  object,  she  prepared  for  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly  " 


of 


iber,  1869, 


impressions 


article,  "The 
Lady  Byron's  Life,"  Speaking  of  her  1 
of  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Stowe  says :  — 

"  I  formed  her  acquaintance  in  the  year  1853j  dur- 
ing my  first  visit  to  England.  I  met  her  at  a  lunch 
pai-ty  in  the  house  of  one  of  her  friends.  When  I  was 
introduced  to  herj  I  felt  in  a  moment  the  words  of  her 
husband :  — 

"  *  There  was  awe  m  the  homage  that  she  drew  ; 
Her  Bpirit  seemed  as  seated  on  a  tliratte/  " 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1856,  on  tlie  occasion  of  Mrs. 
Stowe*s  second  \iBit  to  Englaudj  as  she  and  her  sister 
were  oo  their  way  to  Eversley  to  visit  the  Rev.  C. 
Kingsley,  that  they  stopped  by  in\atation  to  lunch  with 
L[idy  BjTon  at  her  summer  residence  at  Ham  Common, 
near  Richmond,  At  that  time  Lady  Byron  informed 
Mrs.  Stowe  that  it  was  her  earnest  desire  to  receive  a 
visit  from  her  on  her  returnj  as  there  was  a  subject  of 
great  importance  concerning  which  she  desired  her  ad- 
vice. Mrs.  Stowe  has  thus  described  this  interview 
with  Lady  Byron  :  — 

"  After  lunch,  I  retired  with  Lady  Byron,  and  my 
sister  remained  with  her  friends.  I  should  here  remark 
that  the  chief  snbject  of  the  conversation  which  ensued 
was  not  entirely  new  to  me. 

*'*  In  the  interval  between  my  first  and  second  \asits 
to  Engknd,  a  lady  who  for  many  years  had  enjoyed 
Lady  Byron's  friendship  and  confidence  had,  with  her 
consent,  stated  the  case  generally  to  me,  gi^g  some  of 
the  incidents,  so  that  I  was  in  a  manner  prepared  for 
what  followed. 
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^'  Those  who  accuse  Lady  Byron  of  being  a  person 
fond  of  talking  upon  this  subject,  and  apt  to  make  un- 
considered confidences,  can  have  known  very  little  of 
her^  of  her  reserve,  and  of  the  apparent  difficulty  she 
had  in  speaking  on  subjects  nearest  her  heart.  Her 
habitual  eabmess  and  composure  of  manner,  her  col- 
lected dignity  on  all  occasions,  are  often  mentioned  by 
her  husband,  sometimes  with  bitterness,  sometimes  with 
admiration.  He  says ;  *  Though  I  accuse  Lady  Byron 
of  an  excess  of  self-respect,  I  must  in  candor  admit 
that,  if  ever  a  person  had  excuse  for  an  extraordinary 
portion  of  it,  she  htis,  as  in  all  her  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  she  is  the  most  decorous  w  oman  that  ever  existed, 
and  must  appear,  what  few  I  fancy  could,  a  perfectly 
refined  gentlewoman,  even  to  her/emme  de  chambre.^ 

"  This  calmness  and  dignity  were  never  more  mani- 
fested than  in  thk  interview.  In  recalhng  the  conver- 
sation at  this  distance  of  time,  I  cannot  remember  all 
the  language  med.  Some  particular  words  and  forms 
of  expression  I  do  remember,  and  those  I  give ;  and  in 
other  cases  I  give  my  recoDection  of  the  substance  of 
wdiat  was  said. 

"  There  was  something  awfid  to  me  in  the  intensity 
of  repressed  emotion  which  she  showed  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. The  great  fact  upon  which  all  turned  was 
stated  in  words  that  were  unmistakable.** 

Mrs-  Stowe  goes  on  to  give  minutely  Lady  Byron's 
conversation,  and  conchides  by  saying :  — 

Of  course  I  did  not  listen  to  this  story  as  one  who 
was  investigating  its  worth.  I  received  it  as  truth,  and 
the  purpose  for  wliich  it  was  communicated  was  not  to 
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enable  me  to  prove  it  to  the  world,  but  to  ask  my 
opinion  whether  she  should  show  it  to  the  world  before 
leaving  it.  The  whole  consultation  was  upon  tlie  as- 
sumption that  she  had  at  her  command  such  proofs  as 
coidd  not  be  questioned.  Concerning  what  they  were 
I  did  not  minutely  inquire,  only,  in  answ^er  to  a  general 
cpiestion,  she  said  that  she  had  letters  and  documents 
in  proof  of  her  story.  Knowing  Lady  Byron's  strength 
of  mind^  her  clear-headedness,  her  accurate  habits,  and 
her  perfect  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I  considered  her 
judgment  on  this  point  decisive.  I  told  her  that  I 
would  tiike  the  subject  into  consideration  and  give  my 
opinion  in  a  few  days.  That  night,  after  my  sister  and 
myself  had  retired  to  our  own  apartment,  I  related  to 
her  the  whole  history,  and  we  spent  the  night  in  talk- 
ing it  over.  I  was  powerfully  impressed  w4th  the  jus- 
tice and  propriety  of  an  immediate  disclosure ;  while 
she,  on  the  contrary,  represented  the  fatal  consequences 
that  would  probably  come  upon  Lady  Byron  from  tak- 
ing such  a  step. 

Before  we  parted  the  next  day,  I  requested  Lady 
Byron  to  give  me  some  memoranda  of  such  dates  and 
outlines  of  the  general  story  as  w^ould  enable  me  better 
to  keep  it  in  its  connection j  which  she  did.  On  giving 
me  the  paper,  Lady  Byron  requested  me  to  return  it  to 
her  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after,  I  in* 
closed  it  to  her  in  a  hasty  note,  as  I  was  then  leaving 
London  for  Paris,  and  had  not  yet  had  time  fully  to 
consider  the  subject.  On  reviewing  my  note  I  can  re- 
call that  then  the  w^hole  history  appeared  to  me  Hke  one 
of   those  suigular  cases  where  unnatural   impulses   to 
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vice  are  the  result  of  a  taint  of  constitutional  insanity^ 
This  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  only  way  of  account- 
ing for  instances  of  utterly  motiveless  and  abnormal 
wickedness  and  cruelty,  These^  my  first  impressious, 
were  expressed  in  the  hasty  note  written  at  the  time  : 

LoKBOX,  Not}emher  5, 1856. 

Dearest  Friend^  —  I  return  these.  They  have  held 
mine  eyes  wakiiig.  How  strange  I  How  unaccounta- 
ble !  Have  you  ever  subjected  the  facts  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  medical  man,  learned  in  nervous  pathology  ? 
Js  it  not  insiinity  ? 

**  Great  wita  to  madness  nearly  are  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.'* 

But  my  purpose  to-night  is  not  to  write  to  you  fully 
what  I  think  of  tliis  matter.  I  am  going  to  write  to 
you  from  Paris  more  at  leisure, 

(The  rest  of  the  letter  was  taken  up  in  the  final 
details  of  a  charity  in  which  Lady  Byron  had  been 
engaged  with  me  in  assisting  an  unfortunate  artist.  It 
concludes  thus :) 

I  write  now  in  all  haste,  en  route  for  Paris,  As  to 
America,  all  is  not  lost  yet.  Farewell.  I  love  you,  my 
dear  friend^  as  never  before,  with  an  intense  feeling  that 
I  cannot  easily  express.     God  bless  you* 

H,  B-  S, 

The  next  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 

Paris,  Decembtr  17,  1856. 
Deab  Lady  Btkon,  —  The  Kansas  Committee  have 

written  me  a  letter  desiring  me  to  express  to  Miss 

their  gratitude  for  the  five  pounds  she  sent  them.     I 
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am  not  personally  acquamted  with  her,  and  must  return 
these  acknowledgments  through  you. 

I  wrote  you  a  day  or  two  since,  inclosing  the  reply 
of  the  Kansas  Committee  to  you. 

On  that  subject  on  which  you  spoke  to  me  the  last 
tbne  we  were  together,  I  have  thought  often  and 
deeply.  I  have  changed  my  mind  somewhat.  Cousid- 
ermg  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  I  could 
wish  that  the  sacred  veil  of  silence,  so  bravely  thrown 
over  the  past,  should  never  be  withdiiiwn  during  the 
time  that  you  remain  with  us.  I  would  say  then,  leave 
all  with  some  discreet  friends,  ivho,  after  both  have 
passed  from  earth,  shaU  say  what  was  due  to  justice* 
I  am  led  to  think  this  by  seeing  how  low,  how  un- 
worthy, the  judgments  of  this  world  are  ;  and  I  w^ould 
not  that  what  I  so  much  respect,  love,  and  revere  should 
be  placed  within  reach  of  its  harpy  ckw,  which  pollutes 
what  it  touches.  The  day  will  yet  come  which  wOl 
bring  to  light  every  hidden  thing.  "  There  is  nothing 
covered  that  shall  not  he  revciiled,  neither  hid  that 
shall  not  be  known ;  '*  and  so  justice  mil  not  fail. 

Such,  my  dear  friend,  are  my  thoughts ;  different 
from  what  they  were  since  fii-st  I  heard  that  strange, 
sad  history.  Meanwhile  I  love  you  forever,  whether 
we  meet  again  on  earth  or  not. 

Affectionately  yours,  H.  B.  S. 

Before  her  article  appeared  in  print,  Mrs.  Stuwe 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Hohnes  in  Bos- 
ton :  — 
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HARTFOR0,  June  26,  186^. 

Dear  Doctor,  —  I  am  going  to  ask  help  of  you, 
and  I  feel  that  confidence  in  your  friendship  that  leads 
me  to  be  glad  that  1  have  a  friend  like  you  to  ask 
advice  oL  In  order  that  you  may  understand  fully 
what  it  is,  I  must  go  bac*k  some  years  and  teU  you 
about  it. 

When  I  went  to  Enofland  the  first  time,  I  formed  a 
friendship  with  Lady  Byron  wliich  led  to  a  somewhat 
interesting  correspondence.  When  there  the  second 
time,  after  the  publieation  of  '^  Dred  "  in  1856,  Lady 
Byron  wrote  to  me  that  she  wished  to  have  some  pri- 
vate confidential  conversation  with  me,  and  invited  me 
to  come  spend  a  day  with  her  at  her  country-seat  near 
London.  I  went,  met  her  alone,  and  spent  an  after- 
noon  with  her.  The  object  of  the  ^isit  she  then 
explained  to  me.  She  was  in  such  a  state  of  health 
that  she  considered  she  had  very  little  time  to  live,  and 
was  engaged  in  those  duties  and  re\iews  which  every 
thoughtf id  person  finds  who  is  coming  deliberately,  and 
with  their  eyes  open,  to  the  boundaries  of  this  mortal 
life. 

Lady  BjTon,  as  you  must  perceive^  has  all  her  life 
livetl  under  a  weight  of  slanders  and  false  imputations 
laid  upon  her  by  her  husband.  Her  own  side  of  the 
story  has  been  told  only  to  that  sniiill  circle  of  confi- 
dential friends  who  needed  to  know  it  in  order  to  assist 
her  in  meeting  the  exigencies  wiiich  it  imposed  on  her. 
Of  coume  it  hiis  throw  n  the  sympathy  mostly  on  bin 
side,  since  the  world  generally  luis  more  sympathy  with 
impulsive  incorrectness  than  with  strict  justice. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  cheap  edition  of  Byron's 
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works  ill  contemplation,  meant  to  bring  them  into  cir- 
culation among  the  masses^  and  the  pathos  arising  from 
the  story  of  his  domestic  misfortunes  was  one  great 
means  relied  ou  for  giving  it  currency. 

Under  these  circumstances  some  of  Lady  Byron's 
friends  had  proposed  the  question  to  her  whether  she 
had  not  a  responsibility  to  society  for  the  truth ; 
whether  she  did  right  to  allow  these  persons  to  gain 
influence  over  the  popular  mind  by  a  silent  consent  to 
an  utter  falsehood.  As  her  whole  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  most  heroic  self-abnegation  and  self  sacrifice^  the 
question  was  now  proposed  to  her  whether  one  more 
act  of  self-denial  was  not  required  of  her,  namely,  to 
declare  the  truih^  no  matter  at  what  expense  to  her 
own  feelings. 

For  this  puq^ose  she  told  me  she  wished  to  recount 
the  whole  story  to  a  person  in  whom  she  had  confi- 
dence, ^ —  a  person  of  another  coimtry,  and  out  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  personal  and  local  feeUngs  which 
might  be  supposed  to  influence  those  in  the  country 
and  station  in  life  where  the  events  re4illy  happened,  — 
in  order  tliat  I  might  judge  whether  anything  more  was 
required  of  her  in  relation  to  this  history. 

The  interview  had  almost  the  solemnity  of  a  death- 
bed confession,  and  Lady  Byron  told  me  the  history 
which  I  have  embodied  in  an  article  to  appear  in  the 
**  Atlantic  Monthly.*'  I  have  been  induced  to  pre- 
pare it  by  the  run  which  the  Guiccioh  book  is  having, 
which  is  from  first  to  last  an  unsparing  attack  on 
Lady  Byron's  memory  by  Lord  Bjrron's  mistress. 

When  you  have  read  my  article,  I  want,  vof  your 
advice  as  to  whether  the  main  facts  shall  be  told^  for  on 
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this  point  I  am  so  resolved  that  I  frankly  say  ad^^ce 
would  do  iiie  no  good.  But  you  niight  help  nie,  with 
your  delicacy  and  insight^  to  make  the  manner  of  tell^ 
iufj  more  perfect,  and  I  want  to  do  it  as  wisely  and 
well  as  such  story  can  be  told. 

My  post-office  address  after  July  1st  wiU  be  Wast- 
port  Pointj  Bristol  Co,,  Mass.,  care  of  Mrs.  I.  M, 
Soule.  The  proof-sheets  will  be  sent  you  by  the  pub- 
hsher.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Stowe. 

In  reply  to  the  storm  of  controversy  aroused  by  the 
publication  of  this  article,  Mrs.  Stowe  made  a  more 
extended  effort  to  justify  the  charges  which  slie  had 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  in  a  work  published  in 
1869^  ^*  Lady  Byron  Vindicated."  Immeduitely  after 
the  publication  of  this  work,  she  mailed  a  copy  to  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note :  — * 

BoflTOK,  M<i^  19,  I8e9, 
Dear  Doctor, — ,  .  *  In  writing  this  book,  which  I 
now  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you,  I  have  been  in 
•  .  *  a  "  critical  place/'  It  has  been  a  strange,  weird  sort 
of  experience,  and  I  have  had  not  a  word  to  say  to 
anybody,  though  often  thinking  of  you  and  wislnng  I 
could  have  a  little  of  yom*  help  and  sympathy  in  get- 
ting out  what  I  saw.  I  think  of  you  very  much,  and 
rejoice  to  see  the  hold  your  works  get  on  England  as 
well  as  this  country,  and  I  would  give  more  for  your 
opinion  than  that  of  most  folks.  How  often  I  have 
pondered  your  last  letter  to  me,  and  sent  it  to  many 
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(friends)  1     God  bless  you.     Please  accept  for  yourself 
and  your  good  wife,  this  copy. 

From  yours  truly,         H<  B,  Stowe. 

Mrs.  Stowe  also  published  in  1870,  through  Sampson 
Low  &  Son,  pf  London,  a  volume  for  English  readers, 
**  The  History  of  the  Byron  Controversy."  These 
additional  volumes,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  satis- 
fied the  public  as  a  whole,  and  perhaps  the  expediency 
of  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  first  article  is  doubt- 
ful, even  to  her  most  ardent  admirers.  The  most  that 
can  be  hoped  for,  through  the  mention  of  the  subject 
in  this  biography,  is  the  vindication  of  Mrs.  Stowe'a 
purity  of  motive  and  nobility  of  intention  in  bringing 
this  painful  matter  into  notice. 

WhEe  she  was  being  on  all  hands  effectively,  and  evi- 
dently in  some  quarters  with  rare  satisfaction,  roundly 
abused  for  the  article,  and  her  consequent  responsibil- 
ity in  bringing  this  unsavory  discussion  so  prominently 
before  the  public  mind,  she  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  :  — 


Boston,  Stptember  25, 1860. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stowe,  —  I  have  been  meaning  to 
write  to  yon  for  some  time,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
wild  and  virulent  talk  about  the  article  in  the  "  Atlan- 
tic," I  felt  as  if  there  was  little  to  say  until  the  first 
fury  of  the  storm  had  blown  over. 

I  think  that  we  all  perceive  now  that  the  battle  is 
not  to  be  fought  here,  but  in  England.  I  have  listened 
to  a  good  deal  of  talk,  always  taking  your  side  in  a 
quiet  way,  backed  very  heartily  on  one  occasion  by  one 
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of  my  most  intellectual  friends,  reading  all  tliat  came 
in  my  way,  and  watching  the  course  of  opinion.  And 
first,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Giiiceioli  fanciers 
would  resent  any  attack  on  Lord  Byron,  and  w^ould 
highly  relish  the  opportunity  of  abusing  one  who,  like 
yoiu'self,  had  been  identified  with  all  those  moral  enter- 
prises which  elevate  the  stiindard  of  humanity  at  large, 
and  of  womanhood  in  particular.  After  this  scum  had 
worked  itself  off,  there  must  necessarily  follow  a  con- 
ti^oversy,  none  the  less  sharp  and  hitter,  but  not  depend- 
ing essentiaUy  on  abuse.  The  first  point  the  recusants 
got  hold  of  was  the  error  of  the  two  yeai*s  whicli  con- 
ti-ived  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  so  many  paii's  of  eyes- 
Some  of  them  were  made  happy  by  mouthing  and 
shaking  this  between  their  teeth,  as  a  poodle  tears 
round  with  a  glove.  This  did  not  last  long.  No  sen- 
sible person  coidd  believe  for  a  moment  you  were  mis- 
taken in  the  essential  character  of  a  statement  every 
word  of  which  would  fall  on  the  ear  of  a  listening 
friend  lilce  a  drop  of  melted  Ie;id,  and  burn  its  scar  deep 
into  the  memory.  That  Lady  Byron  believed  and  told 
you  the  story  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  but  fools 
and  malisfnants.  Whether  her  belief  was  well  founded 
there  may  be  positive  evidence  in  existence  to  show 
affirmatively*  The  fact  that  her  statement  is  not  per- 
emptorily contradicted  by  those  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  the  one  result 
so  far  which  is  forcing  itself  into  unwilling  recogni- 
tion. I  have  seen  nothing,  in  the  various  h\*po theses 
brougiit  forward,  which  did  not  to  me  involve  a  greater 
improbability  than  the  presumption  of  guilt.  Take 
tliat,  for  witness,  that  Byron  accused  himself,  through  a 
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spirit  of  perverse  vanity,  of  cvimes  he  had  not  com- 
mitted. How  preposterous !  He  would  stain  the  name 
of  a  sister,  whom,  on  the  supposition  of  his  innocence, 
he  loved  with  angelic  ardor  as  well  as  purity,  by  associ- 
ating  it  with  such  an  infamous  accusation.  Suppose 
there  are  some  anomalies  hard  to  explain  in  Lady 
Byron's  conduct.  Could  a  young  and  guileless  woman, 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  be  expected  to  act  in  any 
given  way,  or  would  she  not  be  hkely  to  waver,  to 
doubt,  to  hope,  to  contradict  herself,  in  the  anomalous 
position  in  which,  without  experience,  she  found  her* 
self? 

As  to  the  intrinsic  e%idence  contained  in  the  poems, 
I  think  it  confirms  rather  than  contradicts  the  hypoth- 
esis of  guilt.  I  do  not  think  that  Butler's  argimient, 
and  all  the  other  attempts  at  mvalidation  of  the  story, 
avail  much  in  the  face  of  the  acknowledjred  fact  that  it 
was  told  to  various  competent  and  honest  witnesses,  and 
remains  without  a  satisfactory  answer  from  those  most 
interested. 

I  know  your  firm  self-reliance,  and  your  courage  to 
proclaim  the  truth  when  any  good  end  is  to  be  served 
by  it.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  public  opinion  will  be 
more  or  less  di^4ded  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  revela- 
tion. ,  .  . 

Hoping  that  you  have  recovered  from  your  indisposi- 
tion, I  am  Faithfidly  yours, 

0,  W.  Holmes. 

While  undergoing  the  most  unsparing  and  pitiless 
criticism  and  brutal  insult,  Mrs.  Stowe  received  the 
following  sympathetic  words  from  Mrs,  Lewes  (George 

EUot) :  — 
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The  Priory,  21  North  B^lnk,  December  10,  1869. 

My  dear  FbienDj  — .  .  •  In  the  midst  of  your 
trouble  I  was  often  thinking  of  you,  for  I  feared  that 
you  were  undergoing  a  eonsiderable  trial  from  the  harsh 
and  unfair  judgments,  partly  the  fruit  of  hostihty  glad 
to  find  an  opportunity  for  venting  itself,  and  partly  of 
that  unthinking  cruelty  which  belongs  to  hasty  anony- 
mous  journalism.  For  my  own  part,  I  sboidd  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  Byron  question  should  never  have  been 
brought  before  the  public,  because  I  tliink  the  discus- 
sion of  such  subjects  is  injurious  socially.  But  witli 
regard  to  yourself,  dear  friend,  I  feel  sure  that,  in  act- 
ing on  a  different  basis  of  impressions,  you  were  im- 
pelled by  pure,  generous  feehng.  Do  nut  tliink  that  I 
woidd  have  written  to  you  of  this  point  to  express  a 
judgment.  I  am  anxious  only  to  convey  to  you  a  sense 
of  my  sympathy  and  confidence,  such  as  a  kiss  and  a 
pressure  of  the  hand  could  give  if  I  were  near  you, 

I  trust  that  I  shall  hear  a  good  account  of  Professor 
Stowe's  health,  as  well  as  your  own,  whenever  you  have 
time  to  write  me  a  word  or  two.  I  shall  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  a  long  letter,  for  the  hours  of 
needful  rest  from  writing  become  more  and  more  pre- 
cious as  the  years  go  on,  but  some  brief  news  of  you 
and  yours  will  be  especially  w^elcome  just  now.  Mr. 
Lewes  unites  with  me  in  high  regards  to  your  husband 
and  yourself,  but  in  addition  to  that  I  have  the  sister 
woman's  privilege  of  saying  that  I  am  always 

Your  affectionate  friend,  M»  H.  Lbweb, 


CHAPTER  XX. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

CORRESPOSfDE^fCB  WITH  OeORGE  ElIOT.  —  GeORQE  EuOT*8  FiEST  IM- 
PRESSIONS OF  Mrs,  Stowe.  —  Mrs.  Stowe's  Letter  to  Mrs. 
FoLLEN.  —  George  Eliot's  Letter  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  —  Mrs, 
Stowk's  RErLY.  —  Life  in  Florida,  —  Robert  Dale  Owen  and 
Modern  Spiritualism.  ^George  Eliot's  Lf.tter  on  the  Phe- 
nomena OF  Spirituausm.  —  Mrs,  Stowe's  Description  of 
Scenery  in  Florida, —  Mrs.  Sto\^^  concerning  *' Middle- 
march,"  ^ —  George  Eliot  to  Mrs.  Stowe  during  Rev»  H.  W, 
Beecher's  Trial,  —  Mrs.  Stowe  concerning  her  Life  Ex- 
perience WITH  HER  Brother,  H.  W.  Beecher,  and  his  Trial.  — 
Mrs,  Lewes*  Last  Letter  to  Mrs,  Stowe,  —  Diverse  Mental 
Characteristics  of  thf^e  Two  Women,  —  Mrs.  Stowe's  Final 
Estimate  of  Modern  Spiritualibm. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  from  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  experiences  of  Mrs.  Stowe *s  life 
to  one  of  the  most  delightful,  namely^  the  warm  friend- 
ship of  one  of  the  most  eminent  women  of  this  age, 
George  EUot* 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  deep  affinity  of  feel- 
ing that  drew  them  closely  together  in  spite  of  diversity 
of  intellectual  tastes. 

George  Eliot's  attention  was  first  personally  attracted 
to  Mrs,  Stowe  in  1853,  by  means  of  a  letter  which  the 
latter  had  wiitten  to  Mrs,  Pollen,  Speaking  of  this 
incident  she  (George  Eliot)  writes :  **  Mrs.  Follen 
showed  me  a  delightful  letter  which  she  has  just  had 
from  Mrs.  Stowe,  telling  all  about  herself.     She  begins 
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by  sayingj  *  I  am  a  little  bit  of  a  woman,  rather  more 
than  forty,  as  withered  and  dry  as  a  pinch  of  snuff ; 
never  very  well  worth  looking  at  in  my  best  days,  and 
now  a  decidedly  used-up  article.'  The  whole  letter  is 
most  fascinating,  and  makes  one  love  her/'  * 

The  coiTespondence  between  these  two  notable  wo- 
men was  begim  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  called  forth  the 
following  extremely  interesting  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished English  novelist  :  — 

Th^  Priory,  21  North  B>tyK,  ^fatJ  8,  1869. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  value  yei7  highly  the  warrant 
to  call  you  friend  which  your  letter  has  given  me.  It 
lay  awaiting  me  on  our  return  the  other  night  from  a 
nine  weeks'  absence  in  Italy,  and  it  made  me  almost 
wish  that  you  could  have  a  momentary  \ision  of  the  dis- 
conragement, — ^nay,  paralyzing  despondency  —  in  which 
many  days  of  my  \\Titing  life  have  been  passed,  in  order 
that  you  might  fully  underst<ind  the  good  I  find  in 
such  sympathy  as  yours,  in  such  an  assurance  as  you 
give  me  that  my  work  has  been  worth  doing.  But  I 
will  not  dweU  on  any  mental  sickness  of  mine.  The 
best  joy  your  words  give  me  is  the  sense  of  that  sweet, 
generous  feeling  in  you  wliich  dictated  them.  I  shall 
always  be  the  richer  because  you  have  in  this  way  made 
me  know  you  better,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  first 
gUmpse  of  you  as  a  woman  came  through  a  letter  of 
yours,  and  charmed  me  very  much.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs,  Follen,  and  one  morning  I  called  on 
her  in  London  (how  many  years  ago  1) ;  she  was  kind 
enough  to  read  it  to  me,  because  it  contttined  a  little 

*  Geofg«  Eliot*a  Life,  edited  hj  J.  \\\  Cross,  vol  i. 
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bistoiy  of  yoiir  life,  and  a  sketch  of  your  domestic 
circunistances-  I  remember  tliinkiog  that  it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  write  that  long  letter^  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries of  one  who  was  personally  unknown  to  you  ; 
and,  looking  back  with  my  present  experience,  I  think 
it  was  kinder  than  it  then  appeared,  for  at  that  time 
you  must  have  been  much  oppressed  with  the  immediate 
results  of  your  fame.  I  remember,  too,  that  you  \^Tote 
of  vour  husband  as  one  who  was  richer  m  Hebrew  and 
Greek  than  in  pounds  or  shillings;  and  as  an  ardent 
scholar  has  always  been  a  character  of  pecnhar  interest 
to  me,  I  have  rarely  had  your  image  in  my  mind  with- 
out the  accompanying  image  (more  or  less  erroneous)  of 
such  a  scholar  by  your  side.  I  shall  welcome  the  fruit 
of  his  Goetlie  studies,  whenever  it  comes. 

I  have  good  hopes  that  your  fears  are  groundless  as 
to  the  obstacles  your  new  book  ("  Oldtown  Folks  ")  may 
find  here  from  its  thorough  American  character.  Most 
readers  who  are  likely  to  be  really  influenced  by  writing 
above  the  common  order  will  find  that  special  aspect 
an  added  reason  for  interest  and  study ;  and  I  dare  say 
you  have  long  seen,  as  I  am  beginning  to  see  with  new 
clearness,  that  if  a  book  which  has  any  sort  of  exquis- 
iteness  happens  also  to  be  a  popular,  widely  circulated 
book,  the  power  over  the  social  niintl  for  any  good  isj 
after  all,  due  to  its  reception  by  a  few  appreciative  na- 
tures, and  is  the  slow  result  of  radiation  from  that  nar^ 
row  circle.  I  mean  that  you  can  affect  a  few  souls,  and 
that  each  of  these  in  turn  may  affect  a  few  more,  but 
that  no  exquisite  book  tells  properly  and  directly  on  a 
multitude,  however  largely  it  may  be  spread  l>y  tj*pe  and 
paper*   Witness  the  things  the  multitude  will  say  about 
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it,  if  one  is  so  unhappy  as  to  be  obliged  to  hear  their 
sayings.  I  do  not  write  this  cynieaUyj  but  in  pure  sad- 
ness and  pity.  Both  traveling  abroad  and  stiiyiug  at 
home  among  our  English  sights  and  spoits,  one  must 
continually  feel  how  slowly  the  centuries  work  toward 
the  moral  good  of  men,  and  that  thought  lies  very  close 
to  what  you  say  as  to  your  wonder  or  conjecture  coo* 
cerniug  my  religious  point  of  view.  I  believe  that 
religionj  too,  has  to  be  modified  according  to  the  domi- 
nant pliases  ;  that  a  religion  more  perfect  than  any  yet 
prevalent  must  express  less  care  of  personal  consolation, 
and  the  more  deeply  awing  sense  of  responsibihty  to 
man  aprin^ug  from  sympathy  with  that  which  of  all 
things  is  most  certainly  known  to  us,  —  the  difficulty 
of  the  human  lot.  Letters  are  necessarily  narrow  and 
fragmentary,  and  when  one  writes  on  mde  subjects,  are 
likely  to  create  more  misunderstanding  than  illumina- 
tion. But  I  have  little  anxiety  in  writing  to  you,  dear 
friend  and  fellow-laborer ;  for  you  have  had  longer 
experience  than  I  as  a  ^mter,  and  fuller  experience  as 
a  woman,  since  you  have  borne  children  and  known  a 
mother's  history  from  the  beginning.  1  trust  your 
quick  and  long-taught  mind  as  an  interpreter  little 
liable  to  miskike  me. 

When  you  say,  "  We  live  in  an  orange  grove,  and  are 
planting  many  more,"  and  when  I  tliink  you  must  have 
abundant  family  love  to  cheer  you,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  must  have  a  paradise  about  you.  But  no  list  of 
circumstances  will  make  a  paradise.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  beheve  that  the  joyous,  tender  humor  of  your 
books  clings  about  your  more  inunediate  life,  and 
makes  some  of  that  sunshine  for  yourself  which  you 
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have  given  to  us.  I  see  the  advertisement  of  "  Old- 
town  Folks/'  and  shall  eagerly  expect  it.  That  and 
every  other  new  link  between  us  will  be  reverentially 
valued.     With  great  devotion  and  regard, 

Yours  always,  M.  L.  Lewes. 

Mrs,  Stowe  writes  from  Mandarin  to  George  EUot :  — 

Mandarin,  February  8, 1872. 

Dear  Friend,  —  It  is  two  yeai-s  nearly  since  I  had 
your  last  very  kmd  letter,  and  I  have  never  answered, 
because  two  years  of  constant  and  severe  work  have 
made  it  impossible  to  give  a  drop  to  anything  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  hour.  Yet  I  have  always  thought  of 
you,  loved  you,  trusted  you  all  the  same,  and  read 
every  little  scrap  from  your  wTiting  that  came  to  hand. 

One  thing  brings  you  back  to  me<  I  am  now  hi 
Florida  in  my  httle  hut  hi  the  orange  orchard,  with  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  blue  St.  John^s  in  front,  and  the 
waving  of  the  live-oaks,  mth  their  long,  gray  mosses, 
overhead,  and  the  bright  gold  of  oranges  looking 
through  dusky  leaves  around.  It  is  Hke  Sorrento,  —  so 
like  that  I  can  quite  dream  of  being  there.  And  w^hen 
I  get  here  I  enter  another  life.  The  world  recedes ;  I 
am  out  of  it ;  it  ceases  to  influence ;  its  bustle  and  noise 
die  away  in  the  far  distance ;  and  here  is  no  winter,  an 
open-air  life,  —  a  quaint,  rude,  wild  wilderness  sort  of 
hf e,  both  rude  and  rich ;  but  when  I  am  here  I  write 
more  letters  to  friends  than  ever  I  do  elsewhere.  The 
mad  comes  only  twice  a  week,  and  then  is  the  event  of 
the  day.  My  old  rabbi  and  I  here  set  up  our  tent,  he 
with  German,  and  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  devouring  all 
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sorts  of  black-letter  books,  and  I  spiiuimg  ideal  webs 
out  of  bits  that  he  lets  fall  here  and  there. 

I  have  long  thought  that  I  would  write  you  agaiu 
when  1  got  here,  and  so  I  do*  I  have  sent  North  to 
have  them  send  me  the  '^  Harper's  Weekly,"  in  which 
your  new  story  is  appearing,  and  have  promised  myself 
leisurely  to  devour  and  absorb  every  word  of  it. 

While  I  think  of  it  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  most  noble  man^  Mr.  Owen,  for  some 
years  our  ambassador  at  Naples,  now  living  a  ht^rary 
and  scholar  life  in  America.  His  father  was  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  the  theorist  and  communist  you  may  have 
heard  of  in  England  some  years  since. 

Years  ago,  in  Naples,  I  ^4sited  Mr.  Owen  for  the 
first  time,  and  found  him  directing  his  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  spiritism.  He  had  stunil>led  upon  some 
singular  instances  of  it  aceidentaOy,  and  he  had  forth- 
with instituted  a  series  of  researches  and  experiments 
on  the  subject,  some  of  whicli  he  showed  me.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seriously  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  invited  my  sister  and  myself  to  see  some  of 
the  phenomena  as  exliibited  by  a  medium  friend  of 
theirs  who  resided  in  their  family.  The  result  at  the 
time  was  sufficiently  curious,  but  I  was  interested  in  his 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded,  keeping 
records  of  every  experiment  with  its  results,  in  classified 
orders.  As  the  result  of  his  studies  and  observations, 
he  has  publishetl  tw-o  books,  one  ^*  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  World/'  published  in  1860,  and 
latterly,  "  The  Debatable  Land  Between  this  World  and 
the  Next"  I  regard  Mr.  Owen  as  one  of  the  few  men 
who  are  capable  of  entering  into  an  incjuiry  of  this 
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kind  without  an  utter  drowning  of  common  sense,  and 
his  books  are  both  of  them  worth  a  fair  reading.  To 
me  they  present  a  great  deal  that  is  intensely  curioiis  and 
interesthigj  although  I  do  not  admit,  of  course,  all  his 
deductions^  and  tliink  he  often  takes  too  much  for 
granted.  Stilly  with  every  abatement  there  remains  a 
residuum  of  fact,  which  I  think  both  curious  and  usefuL 
In  a  late  letter  to  me  he  says :  — 

'*  There  is  no  writer  of  the  present  day  whom  I 
more  esteem  than  Mrs*  Lewes,  nor  any  one  whose  opin- 
ion of  my  work  I  should  more  highly  value.** 

I  believe  he  intends  sending  them  to  you,  and  I  hope 
you  will  read  them.  Lest  some  of  the  narratives  should 
strike  you,  as  such  narratives  did  me  once,  as  being  a 
perfect  Arabiiin  Nights'  Entertamment,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  accidentally  been  in  the  way  of  confirming 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  by  personal  observation. 
.  •  .  In  regard  to  all  this  class  of  subjects,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  of  Goethe,  that  "  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  deny 
the  facts  of  spiritualism  now  as  it  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  ascribe  them  to  the  Devil,"  I  think  Mr. 
Owen  attributes  too  much  value  to  his  facts.  I  do  not 
think  the  things  contributed  from  the  ultra-mundane 
sphere  are  particularly  valuable,  apart  from  the  evi- 
dence they  give  of  continued  existence  after  death. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  yet  any  evidence  to  warrant 
the  idea  that  they  are  a  supplement  or  continuation  of 
the  revelations  of  Christian  it  v,  but  I  do  regard  them  as 
an  interesting  and  curious  study  in  psychology,  and  every 
careful  observer  hke  Mr.  Owen  ougfht  to  be  welcomed 
to  bring  in  his  facts.  With  this  I  shall  send  you  my 
observations  on  Mr,  Owen's  books,  from  the  ^'  Christian 
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Union,"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  frivolity  and 
worthlessness  of  much  of  the  revealings  purporting  to 
come  from  spirits.  In  my  \aew,  the  worth  or  worth- 
lessness of  them  has  nothhig  to  do  with  the  question  o£ 
fact. 

Do  iniisible  spirits  speak  in  any  wise,  —  wise  or  fool- 
ish ?^ — is  the  question  a  priori.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  wliy  tliere  shoidd  not  be  as  many  foolish  virghis 
in  the  future  state  as  in  this.  As  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  Bible  and  Cliristianityj  I  don*t  need  these  things  as 
confirmations,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  a  religion 
to  me.  I  regard  them  simply  as  I  do  the  phenomena 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Darwin's  studies  on  natural 
seleetiouj  as  curious  studies  into  nature.  Besides,  I 
think  some  day  we  shall  find  a  law  by  which  all  these 
facts  win  fall  into  their  places. 

I  hope  now  this  subject  does  not  bore  you :  it  cer^ 
tainly  is  one  that  seems  increasingly  to  insist  on  getting 
itself  beard.  It  is  going  on  and  on,  making  converts^ 
wlio  are  numy  more  than  dare  avow  themselves,  and 
for  my  part  I  wish  it  were  all  brought  into  tlie  daylight 
of  inquiry. 

Let  me  bear  from  you  if  ever  you  feel  Hke  it.    I  know 
too  well  the  possibilities  and  impossihihties  of  a  nature 
like  yours  to  ask  more,  but  it  can  do  you  no  harm  to 
know  that  1  still  think  of  you  and  love  yon  as  ever. 
Faithfully  yours,  H,  B.  Stowk* 

Thk  Priory,  21  North  Bank,  Regent*8  Park,  March  4,  1872. 

Deak  Friend,  —  I  can  understand  very  e^isily  that 

the  two  last  years  have  been  full  for  you  of  other  and 
more  imperative  work  than  the  writmg  of  letters  not 
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absolutely   demanded   either   by   charity 


business. 

The  proof  that  you  still  tliink  of  me  affectionately  is 
very  welcome  now  it  has  come,  and  more  cheermg  be- 
cause it  enables  ine  to  think  of  you  as  enjoying  your 
retreat  in  your  orange  orchard,  —  youi*  western  Sorrento 
—  the  beloved  rabbi  still  beside  you*  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  a  great  blessing  to  you  to  bathe  in  that  qui- 
etude,  as  it  always  is  to  us  when  we  go  out  of  reach  of 
Loudon  intlueuces  and  luive  the  large  space  of  country 
days  to  study,  walk,  aud  tiilk  in.  .  .  , 

When  I  am  more  at  liberty  I  will  certainly  read  Mr- 
Owen's  books,  if  he  is  good  enough  to  send  them  to 
me.  I  desire  on  all  subjects  to  keep  an  open  mind,  but 
liitherto  the  various  phenomena,  reported  or  attested  in 
connection  w4th  ideas  of  spirit  intercourse  and  so  on, 
have  come  before  me  here  in  the  paiufid  form  of  the 
lowest  charlatanerie.  .  .   . 

But  apart  from  personal  contact  witli  people  who  get 
eioney  by  public  exbibitions  as  mediums,  or  with  semi- 
idiots  such  as  those  who  make  a  court  for  a  Mrs, , 

or  other  feminine  personages  of  that  kind,  I  would  not 
willingly  pUrce  any  barriers  between  my  nujid  and  any 
possible  channel  of  truth  affecting  the  human  lot.  The 
spirit  in  which  you  have  written  in  the  paper  you  kindly 
sent  nie  is  Ukely  to  touch  others,  and  arouse  them  at 
Jeast  to  attention  in  a  case  where  you  have  been  deeply 
impressed,  .  .  . 


Yours  with  sincere  affection, 

M.  L. 


Lewes, 
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(BegEn  April  4lb.) 

Mandahin,  Florida,  Mq^  11, 1872. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  was  very  gkd  to  get  your 
dear  little  note,  —  sorry  to  see  by  it  that  you  are  not  in 
your  full  physical  force.  Owing  to  the  awkwardness 
and  misiinderstaiKling  of  publishers,  I  am  not  reading 
**  Middleuiareh,"  as  I  ex|>eeted  to  be,  here  in  these 
orange  shades:  they  don't  send  it,  and  I  am  too  far 
out  of  the  world  to  get  it.  I  felt,  when  I  read  your 
letters,  how  glad  I  should  be  to  have  you  here  in  our 
Florida  cottage,  io  the  wholly  new,  wild,  woodbind  life. 
Though  resembling  Italy  in  climate,  it  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  the  appearance  of  nature,  —  the  plants,  the 
birds,  the  animals,  all  different.  The  green  tidiness 
and  culture  of  England  here  gives  way  to  a  ^ild  and 
rugged  savageness  of  beauty.  Every  tree  bursts  forth 
with  flowers ;  wild  vines  and  creepers  execute  delirious 
gambols,  and  weave  and  interweave  in  interminable 
labyrinths.  Yet  here,  in  the  great  sandy  plains  back 
of  our  house,  there  is  a  constant  wondering  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  ^dld,  wonderful  growths  of  nature.  First 
of  all,  the  pines  —  high  as  the  stone  pines  of  Italy  — 
with  long  leaves,  eighteen  inches  long,  through  which 
there  is  a  constant  dreamy  soimd,  as  if  of  dashing 
waters.  Then  the  live-oaks  and  the  water-oaks,  nar- 
row-leaved evergreens,  whieli  grow  to  enonnous  size, 
and  whose  branches  are  draped  with  long  festoons  of 
the  gray  moss.  There  is  a  great,  wOd  park  of  these 
trees  back  of  us,  which,  with  the  dazzUng,  varnished 
green  of  the  new  spring  leaves  and  the  swaying  diapery 
of  moss,  looks  like  a  sort  of  enchanted  grotto.  Un- 
derneath   grow  up    hollies   and  ornamental  flowering 
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slirubsj  and  the  yellow  jessamine  climbs  into  and  over 
everything  with  fragrant  golden  bells  and  buds,  so  that 
fiometimea  the  foliage  of  a  tree  is  whoUy  hidden  in  its 
embrace* 

Thia  wild,  wonderful,  bright  and  vivid  growth,  that 
18  all  new,  strange,  and  unknown  by  name  to  me,  has 
a  charm  for  me.  It  is  the  place  to  forget  the  outside 
world,  and  live  in  one's  self.  And  if  you  were  here, 
we  would  go  together  and  gather  azaleas>,  and  white 
lilies,  and  silver  bells,  and  bhie  iris.  These  flowers  keep 
me  painting  in  a  sort  of  madness.  I  have  just  finished 
a  picture  of  wliite  lilies  that  grow  in  the  moist  land  by 
the  watercourses.  I  am  longing  to  begin  on  blue  iris. 
Artist,  poet,  as  you  are  by  nature,  you  ought  to  see  all 
these  things,  and  if  you  would  come  here  1  would  take 
you  in  heart  and  house,  and  you  shoidd  have  a  little 
room  in  our  cottage.  The  histary  of  the  cottage  is  tliis  : 
I  found  a  hut  built  close  to  a  great  Hve-oak  twenty- 
five  feet  in  girth,  and  with  overarching  boughs  eighty 
feet  up  in  the  air,  spreading  like  a  firmament,  and  all 
swaying  with  mossy  festoons.  We  began  to  live  here, 
and  gradually  we  improved  the  hut  by  lath,  plaster,  and 
paper.  Then  we  threw  out  a  mde  veranda  all  round, 
for  in  these  regions  the  veranda  is  the  Uving-room  of 
the  house.  Ours  had  to  be  built  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  so  that  our  cottage  has  a  peculiar  and  original 
air,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  half  tree,  or  a  something  that 
had  gi-own  out  of  the  tree.  We  added  on  parts,  and 
have  thrown  out  gables  and  chambers,  as  a  tree  throws 
out  new  branches,  till  our  cottage  is  like  nobody  else's, 
and  yet  we  settle  into  it  with  real  enjoyment.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  queer  little  rooms  in  it,  and  we  are 
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accomoiodiiti  ng  at  thw  present  a  family  of  seventeen 
souls.  In  t'raiit,  the  bciiutif  ul^  grand  St.  John's  stretelies 
five  miles  from  shore  to  shore,  and  we  watch  the  steam' 
bouts  plying  back  and  forth  to  the  great  world  w^e  are 
out  of.  On  iill  «ddcs,  large  omnge  trees,  with  their 
dense  shade  and  ever-vivid  green,  shut  out  the  sun  so 
that  we  can  sit,  and  walk,  and  live  in  the  open  air. 
Our  winter  here  is  only  cool,  bracing  out-cloor  weather, 
without  snow.  No  month  without  Howers  bloomin«:  in 
the  open  air,  and  lettuce  and  peas  in  the  gunlen.  The 
summer  range  is  about  90%  but  the  sea-breezes  keep 
the  air  delightfully  fresh.  Generally  we  go  North, 
however,  for  three  months  of  summer.  Well,  I  did  not 
mean  to  run  on  about  Florida,  but  the  subject  runs 
away  with  me,  and  I  want  you  to  \^sit  us  in  spirit  if 
not  personally. 

My  poor  ral>bi !  —  he  sends  you  some  Arabic*,  which 
I  fear  you  cannot  read  :  on  diablerie  he  is  up  to  his 
ears  in  knowledge,  Iiaving  read  all  things  in  all  tongues, 
from  the  Talmud  down.  .  .  . 

Ever  lovingly  yours,  H,  B.  Stowe. 

Boston,  Septemher  26. 1872. 
My  dear  Fkiend,  —  I  think  when  you  see  my  nam© 
again  so  soon,  you  yAM  think  it  rains,  Itails,  and  snows 
not-es  from  this  quarter.  Just  now,  however,  I  am  in 
tliis  lovely,  little  nest  in  Boston,  where  dear  Mrs,  Field, 
like  a  dove,  "  sits  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave/'  We 
are  both  wishing  we  had  you  here  witlt  ns,  and  she  has 
not  received  any  answer  from  you  as  yet  in  reply  to 
the  invitation  yon  spoke  of  in  your  last  letter  to  me. 
It  seems  as  if  you  must  have  written,  and  the  letter 
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somehow  gone  astray,  because  I  know,  of  course,  you 
would  write.  Yesterday  we  were  both  out  of  our  senses 
with  mingled  pity  and  iudignatiou  at  that  dreadful 
sti(.'k  of  a  Casaubon,  —  and  think  of  poor  Dorothea 
dashing  like  a  warm,  sunny  wave  against  so  cold  and 
repulsive  a  rock !  He  is  a  httle  too  dreadful  for  any- 
thing :  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  drop  of  wann  blood 
in  hirn,  and  so,  as  it  is  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault, 
to  be  cold-blooded,  one  must  not  get  angry  witli  him. 
It  is  the  scene  in  the  gardeUy  after  the  interview  wdth 
the  doctor,  that  rests  on  our  mind  at  this  present* 
There  was  such  a  man  as  he  over  in  BostoUj  high  in 
literary  circles^  but  I  fancy  Ids  wife  was  n't  like  Doro- 
thea, and  a  vastly  proper  time  they  had  of  it,  treating 
each  other  with  mutual  reverencej  like  two  Chinese 
mandarins. 

My  love,  what  I  miss  in  this  story  is  just  what  we 
w^ould  have  if  you  would  come  to  our  tumble-down, 
joUy,  improper,  but  joyous  country,  —  namely,  "  jolli- 
tude/'  You  write  and  Hve  on  so  high  a  plane  !  It  is 
ail  self-abnegation.  We  want  to  get  you  over  here, 
and  into  this  house,  wdiere,  witli  closed  doors,  we  some- 
times make  the  rafters  ring  with  fun,  and  say  anything 
and  everything,  no  matter  what,  and  won't  be  any 
properer  than  wx^  's  a  mind  to  be.  I  am  wishing  every 
day  you  could  see  our  America,  —  travel,  as  I  have  been 
doing,  from  one  briglit,  thriving,  pretty,  flowery  town 
to  another,  and  see  so  much  weidth,  ease,  progress,  cul- 
ture, and  all  sorts  of  nice  things.  Tlus  dovecot  where 
I  now  am  is  the  sweetest  little  nest  imaginable  ;  front* 
ing  on  a  city  street,  with  back  windows  opening  on  a 
sea  view,  with  still,  quiet  rooms  filled  with  books,  pic- 
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tures,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  sucli  as  you  and  Mr, 
would  enjoy.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  ocean,  now  !  I  Ve 
crossed  it  six  times^  and  assure  you  it  is  an  overrated 
item.  Fronde  is  coming  here  —  why  not  you?  Be- 
sides, we  have  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  here,  that 
is,  m  Florida,  where  I  hve,  and  if  you  should  come  you 
woidd  both  of  you  take  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  what 
glorious  poems,  and  philosophies,  and  whatnot,  w^e 
should  have  !  My  rabhi  writes,  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
an  account  of  your  note  to  him.  To  think  of  his  set-  j 
ting-off  on  his  own  account  when  I  was  away  ! 

Come  now,  since  your  answer  to  dear  Mrs,  Fields  is 
yet  to  come ;  let  it  be  a  glad  yes,  and  we  will  clasp  you 
to  our  heart  of  hearts. 

Your  ever  lo\Tng,  H.  B.  S» 

During  the  summer  of  1874,  while  Mrs,  Stowe*s 
brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  the  A4ctim 
of  a  most  revolting,  maheious,  and  groundless  attack 
on  his  purity,  Mrs.  Lewes  wrote  the  foOowing  words  of 
sympathy :  — 


My  dear  Friexd,  —  The  other  day  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Fields,  written  to  let  me  know  something  of 
you  under  that  heavy  trouble,  of  which  such  informa- 
tion as  I  have  had  has  been  quite  untrustworthy,  leav- 
ing me  in  entire  incrediiHty  in  regard  to  it  except  mi 
this  point,  that  you  and  yours  must  be  suffering  deeply. 
Naturally  I  thought  most  of  you  in  the  matter  (its  pub- 
Uc  aspects  being  indeterminate),  and  many  times  before 
our  friend's  letter  came  I  had  said  to  Mr.  Lewes: 
"  What  must  Mrs.  Stowe  be  feeling !  **     I  remember 
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Mrs.  Fields  once  told  me  of  the  wonderful  courajje  and 
cheerfulness  which  belonged  to  you,  enabling  you  to 
bear  up  nnder  exceptional  trials,  and  I  imagined  you 
helping  the  sufferers  with  tenderness  and  counsel,  but 
yet,  nevertheless,  I  felt  that  there  must  be  a  bruising 
weight  on  your  heart.  Dear,  honored  friend,  you  who 
are  so  ready  to  give  warm  fellowsliip,  is  it  any  comfort 
to  you  to  be  told  that  those  afar  oit  are  caring  for  you 
in  spirit,  and  will  be  happier  for  aU  good  issues  that 
may  bring  you  rest  ? 

I  cannot,  dare  not,  write  more  in  my  ignorance,  lest  I 
should  be  usinjj:  unreasonable  words.  But  I  trust  in 
your  not  despising  this  scrap  of  paper  whicli  tells  you, 
perhaps  rather  for  my  relief  than  yours,  that  I  am 
always  in  grateful,  sweet  remembrance  of  your  goodness 
to  me  and  your  energetic  labors  for  all. 

It  was  two  years  or  more  before  Mrs.  Stowe  replied 
to  these  words  of  sympathy. 


Oninge-blos&ora  time.  Mandarin^  Mareh  18,  1876. 
My  DEAR  Friend,  —  I  always  think  of  you  when 
the  orange  trees  are  m  blossom ;  just  now  they  are 
fuller  than  ever,  and  so  many  bees  are  filliJig  the 
branches  that  the  air  is  full  of  a  sort  of  still  murmur. 
And  now  I  am  beginning  to  hear  from  you  every 
month  in  Harper's.  It  is  as  good  as  a  letter.  ''  Daniel 
Deronda "  has  succeeded  in  awaking  in  my  somewhat 
worn-out  mind  an  interest.  So  many  stories  are  tramp- 
ing over  one's  mind  in  every  modern  magazine  nowa- 
days that  one  is  macadamized,  so  to  speak.  It  takes 
jmethinsr  nnusual  to  make  a  sensation.     This   does 
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and 


I  wait  for  each  number  with 


interest  me^ 
eagerness.  I  wish  I  couhl  endow  you  with  om*  long 
wTQter  weather,  —  not  winter,  except  such  as  you  find 
in  Sicily,  We  live  here  from  November  to  June,  and 
my  husband  sits  outdoors  on  the  veranda  and  reads 
all  day.  We  emigrate  in  sohd  family  :  my  two  dear 
daughtersj  husband^  self,  and  servants  come  together 
to  spend  the  ranter  here,  and  so  together  to  our  North- 
ern home  in  summer.  My  twin  daughters  reUeve  me 
fi^oni  all  domesric  care ;  they  are  hvely,  vivacious,  with  a 
real  genius  for  practical  life.  We  have  around  us  a  litr 
tie  settlement  of  neighbors,  who  like  ourselves  have  a 
winter  home  here,  and  Uve  an  easy,  undress,  picnic  kind 
of  life,  far  from  the  world  and  its  cares,  Mr.  Stowe 
has  been  busy  on  eight  volumes  of  Gorres  on  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  Middle  Ages.^  This  Gorres  was  Professor 
of  Philosopliy  at  Munich,  and  he  reviews  the  whole 
ground  of  the  shadow-laud  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  —  ecstacy,  trance,  prophecy^  miracles, 
spirituaEsm,  the  stigmata,  etc.  He  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  so-called  facts  that  he  reasons  on 
seem  to  me  quite  amazing  ;  and  yet  the  possibilities  that 
lie  between  inert  matter  and  man's  liring,  all-powerf «!, 
immortal  soul  may  make  almost  anytluug  crecUble, 
The  soul  at  times  can  do  anything  with  matter-  I 
have  been  busying  myself  with  Sainte-Beuve's  seven 
volumes  on  the  Port  Royal  development,  I  like  him 
(Sainte-Beuve).  His  capacity  of  seeing,  doing  justice  to 
aU  kinds  of  natures  and  sentiments,  is  wonderful.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  no  longer  our  side  tlie  veil. 

There  is  a  redbird    (cardinal    grosbeak)   singing  in 
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wnhng,     1  hope,  dear 
111  when  you  wrote  last. 


the  orange  trees  fronting  my  window,  so  sweetly  and 
insistently  as  to  almost  stop 
friend,  you  are  well  —  bettei 

It  was  very  sweet  and  kind  of  you  to  write  what  you 
did  last,  I  suppose  it  is  so  hing  ago  you  niay  have  for- 
gotten, but  it  was  a  word  of  tenderness  and  sjTiipathy 
about  my  brother's  trial ;  it  w^as  w^omanly,  tender,  and 
sweet,  such  as  at  heart  you  are.  After  all,  my  love  of 
you  is  greater  than  my  admiration^  for  I  think  it  more 
and  better  to  be  really  a  woman  worth  loving  than  to 
have  read  Greek  and  German  and  written  books.  And 
in  this  last  book  I  read,  I  feel  more  wiiii  you  in  some 
httle,  fine  points,  —  they  stare  at  me  as  making  an 
amusing  exhibition.  For,  my  dear,  I  feel  myself  at 
last  as  one  who  has  been  playing  and  picnicking  on  the 
shores  of  life,  and  waked  from  a  dream  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  find  that  everybody  almost  hiis  gone  over 
to  the  beyond.  And  the  rest  are  sorting  their  tilings 
and  packing  their  trunks,  and  w^aiting  for  the  boat  to 
come  and  take  them. 

It  seems  now  but  a  little  time  since  my  brotlier 
Henry  and  I  w^ere  two  young  people  together.  He 
was  my  two  years  jimior,  and  nearest  companion  out  of 
seven  brothers  and  three  sisters.  I  taug-iit  him  draw- 
ing  and  heard  his  Latin  lessons,  for  you  know^  a  gii4 
becomes  mature  and  womanly  long  before  a  boy.  I 
saw  him  through  college,  and  helped  him  through  the 
diiBeult  love  affair  that  gave  hini  his  wife ;  and  then  lie 
and  my  husband  had  a  real  Geraian,  enthusiastic  love 
for  each  other,  which  ended  in  making  me  a  wife. 
Ah  !  in  those  days  we  never  dreamed  that  lie,  or  I,  or 
any  of  us,  were  to  be  known  in   the  world.     All  he 
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geemeJ  then  was  a  boy  fiiU  of  fun^  f uU  of  love,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  protettiiig  abused  and  righting  wronged . 
people,  which  made  him  in  those  early  ckys  write  ed- 
itorials, and  wear  arms  and  swear  himself  a  special 
poUceman  to  protect  the  poor  negroes  in  CiBcinnati, 
wliere  we  then  lived,  when  there  were  mobs  instigated 
by  the  slaveholdei-s  of  Kentucky, 

Then  he  married,  and  lived  a  Diissionary  life  in  the 
new  West,  all  with  a  joyousness,  an  enthusiasm,  a  chiv- 
alry, which  made  life  Iiright  and  vigorous  to  us  both* 
Then  in  time  he  was  called  to  Brooklyn,  just  as  the 
crisis  of  the  great  anti-slavery  battle  came  on,  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed*  I  was  then  in  Maine, 
and  I  well  remember  one  snowy  night  hLs  riding  till 
midnight  to  see  me,  and  then  our  talking,  till  near 
morning,  what  we  could  do  to  make  headway  against 
the  homd  cruelties  that  were  being  practiced  against 
the  defenseless  blacks.  My  husband  was  then  away 
lecturing,  and  my  heart  was  burning  itself  out  in  in- 
dignation and  anguish,  Henry  told  me  then  that  he 
meant  to  fight  that  battle  in  New  York ;  that  he  would 
have  a  church  that  would  stand  by  him  to  resist  the 
tyrannic  dictation  of  Southern  slaveholders,  I  said :  '*  I, 
too,  have  l>egun  to  do  something  ;  I  have  begun  a  story, 
trying  to  set  forth  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of 
slaves/'  ''  That 's  right,  Hattie,"  he  said  ;  "  finish  it,  1 
and  I  will  scatter  it  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Vallambrosa,** 
and  so  came  '*  Uncle  Tom,"  and  Plymouth  Church  be- 
came a  stronghold  where  the  slave  always  found  refugai 
and  a  strong  heli>er.  One  morning  my  brother  found 
sitting  on  his  doorstep  poor  old  Paul  Edmunson,  weej^ 
ing  J  his  two  daughters,  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  had ' 


into  the  slave  warehouse  of  Bridii  &  Hillj  and 
were  to  be  sold.  My  brother  took  tlie  man  by  the 
hand  to  a  public  meeting,  told  his  story  for  him,  and  in 
an  hour  raised  the  two  thous^md  dolhirs  to  redeem  his 
children.  Over  and  over  again,  afterwards,  slaves  w^ere 
redeemed  at  Plymouth  Church,  and  Henry  and  Plym- 
outh Church  became  words  of  hatred  and  fear  throuirh 
half  the  Union.  From  that  time  until  we  talked  ti> 
gether  about  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law%  there  was  not  a 
pause  or  stop  in  the  battle  till  we  had  been  through  the 
war  and  slavery  had  been  wiped  out  in  bloods  Through 
all  he  has  been  pouring  liimself  out,  wrestling,  burnmg, 
laboring  eveiywbere,  making  stump  speeches  when 
elections  turned  on  the  slave  question,  and  ever  main- 
thrilling  that  the  cause  of  Christ  was  the  cause  of  the 
slave.  And  w^hen  all  was  over,  it  was  be  and  Lloyd 
Garrison  who  were  sent  by  government  once  more  to 
raise  our  national  flag  on  Fort  Sumter.  You  must 
see  that  a  man  does  not  so  ener«ifize  without  makiuff 
many  enemies.  Half  of  our  Union  has  been  defeated, 
a  property  of  millions  annihilated  by  emancipation,  a 
proud  and  powerfid  slave  aristocracy  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, and  there  are  those  who  never  saw  our  faces  tliat, 
to  tliis  hour,  hate  him  and  me.  Then  he  has  been  a 
progressive  in  theology.  He  has  been  a  student  of 
Huxley,  and  Spencer,  and  Darwin,  ^ — enough  to  alarm 
the  old  school,  —  and  yet  remained  so  ardent  a  supernat- 
uralist  as  equally  to  repel  the  radical  destructionists  in 
reUgion,  He  and  I  are  Christ-worshippers,  adormg 
Him  as  the  Imafje  of  the  Invisible  God  and  all  that 
comes  from  believing  this.  Then  lie  has  been  a  re- 
fonner,  an  advocate  of  universal  suifrage  and  woman's 
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rights,  yet  not  radical  euoiigh  to  please  tliat  reform 
party  who  staud  where  the  Socialists  of  France  do,  and 
are  for  tearing  up  all  creation  generally.  Lastly, 
he  has  had  the  uiisfortime  of  a  popularity  which  is  |>er- 
feetly  phenomenal.  I  cannot  give  yon  any  idea  of  the 
lovCj  worship,  idolatry,  with  which  he  has  been  ovei*- 
whelmed.  He  has  something  magnetic  about  him  that 
makes  everybody  crave  his  society,  —  that  makes  men 
follow  and  worship  him.  I  remember  being  at  his 
house  one  evening  in  the  time  of  early  flowers,  and  in 
that  one  evening  came  a  box  of  flowers  from  Maine, 
another  from  New  Jersey,  another  from  Connecticut,  — 
all  from  people  w  ith  whom  he  had  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  read  something  of  his  and  wanted  to 
send  him  some  token.  I  said,  "  One  would  think  you 
were  a  prima  donna*  What  does  make  people  go  on  so 
about  you  ?  " 

My  brother  is  hopelessly  generous  and  confiding. 
His  inability  to  believe  evil  is  something  incredible, 
and  so  has  come  aU  this  sulferinjr.  You  said  vou 
hoped  I  should  be  at  rest  when  the  first  investigating 
conmiittee  and  PhTuouth  Chnrcli  cleared  my  brother 
almost  by  acclamation.  Not  so.  The  enemy  have  so 
committed  themselves  that  either  they  or  he  must  die, 
and  tliere  has  followed  two  years  of  the  most  dreadful 
struggle.  Firsty  a  legal  trial  of  six  months,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  on  liis  side  were  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  and  in  which  he  and  his 
brave  \vife  sat  side  by  aide  in  the  court-room,  and  heard 
all  that  these  plotters,  who  had  been  weaving  their  webs 
for  three  years,  could  bring.  The  foreman  of  the  jury 
was  offered  a  bribe  of  ten  tiioustuid  dollars  to  dei jde 
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against  ray  brotlier,  lie  sent  the  letter  coiitaming  the 
proposition  to  the  jutlge.  But  mth  all  their  plotting, 
three  fourths  of  the  jury  decided  against  them,  and 
their  ease  Wiis  lost.  It  was  accepted  as  a  tiiuniph  by 
Diy  brother's  friends ;  a  large  number  of  the  most  in- 
fluential clergy  of  aU  denominations  so  expressed  them- 
selves in  a  public  letter,  and  it  was  hoped  the  thing 
was  so  far  over  that  it  might  be  Uved  down  and  over* 
grown  with  better  things. 

But  the  enemy,  intriguing  secretly  with  all  those  par- 
ties in  the  community  who  wish  to  put  down  a  public 
and  too  successful  man,  have  been  struirirlinir  to 
bring  the  thing  up  again  for  an  ecclesiastical  trial-  The 
cry  has  been  raised  in  various  reUgious  papei^  that 
Pl>Tiiouth  Church  was  in  complicity  vnth  crime,  —  that 
they  were  so  captivated  with  elof|nence  and  genius 
that  they  refused  to  make  competent  investigation. 
The  six  months'  lesr^l  investiiration  was  insufficient ;  a 
new  trial  was  needed.  Plymouth  Church  immediately 
called  a  council  of  ministers  and  laymen,  in  number 
representing  tliirty  -  seven  tliousand  Congregational 
Cliristians,  to  whom  Plymouth  Church  surrentlered  her 
records^  —  her  conduct^  —  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
this  great  council  unanimously  supported  the  church 
and  ratilied  her  decLsion  ;  recognizing  the  fact  tliat,  in 
all  the  investigations  hitherto,  nothing  had  been  proved 
against  my  brother.  They  at  his  reipiest,  and  that  of 
Pl\Tiiouth  Church,  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
wdiom  within  sixty  days  any  one  should  bring  any  facts 
that  they  coukl  prove,  or  else  forever  after  hohl  their 
peace.  It  is  thought  now  by  my  brother's  friends  that 
this  thing  must  finaUy  reach  a  close.     But  you  see  why 
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I  have  not  written.  TMs  lias  diawn  on  my  life  —  mj 
heart's  bloocL  He  is  myself ;  I  know  you  are  the 
kind  of  woman  to  understand  me  when  I  say  that  I 
felt  a  blow^  at  him  more  than  at  myself.  I,  who  know 
his  purity,  honor,  delicacy,  know  that  he  has  been 
from  childhood  of  an  ideal  purity,  —  who  reverenced 
his  conscience  as  his  king,  whose  glory  was  redressing 
human  wrong,  who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened 
to  it. 

Never  have  I  known  a  nature  of  sut^h  strength,  and 
such  almost  chiltUike  innocence.  He  is  of  a  nature  so 
sweet  and  perfect  that,  though  I  have  seen  him  thun- 
derously hidignant  at  moments,  I  never  saw  liim  fretful 
or  irritable,  —  a  man  wlio  continuously,  in  every  little 
<act  of  life,  is  thinking  of  others,  a  man  that  all  the  chil- 
dren on  the  street  run  after,  and  that  every  sorrowful, 
weak,  or  distressed  person  looks  to  as  a  natural  helper. 
In  all  this  long  history  there  has  been  no  circumstance 
of  his  relation  to  any  w^oman  that  has  not  been  worthy 
of  Iiimself ,  - —  pure,  delicate,  and  j)roper ;  and  I  know  all 
sides  of  it,  and  certtiinly  should  not  say  tliis  if  there 
were  even  a  nusgiving,  Thaiik  God,  there  is  none,  and 
I  can  read  my  New  Testament  and  feel  that  by  all  the 
beatitudes  my  brother  is  blessed. 

His  calmness,  serenity,  and  cheerfulness  through  all 
this  tmie  has  uplifted  us  all.  Where  he  was,  there  was 
no  anxiety,  no  sorrow.  My  brother's  power  to  console 
is  something  peculiar  and  wonderful.  I  have  seen  him 
at  death-beds  and  funerals,  where  it  would  seem  as  if 
hope  herself  must  be  dumb,  bring  down  the  very  peace 
of  Heaven  and  change  despair  to  trust.  He  has  not 
had  less  power  in  his  own  adversity-     You  cannot  con- 


ceive  how  he  is  beloved,  by  those  even  who  never  saw 
him,  —  old,  paralj-tie,  distressed,  neglected  people,  poor 
seamstresses,  bkck  people,  who  have  felt  these  arrows 
shot  agamst  their  benefactor  as  against  themselves,  and 
most  touching  have  been  their  letters  of  sympathy, 
From  the  first,  he  hiis  met  this  in  the  spirit  of  Francis 
de  Sales,  who  met  a  similar  plot,  —  by  silence,  prayer, 
and  work,  and  when  nrged  to  defend  himself  said  "  God 
would  do  it  in  his  time.*'  God  was  the  best  judge  how 
much  reputation  he  needed  to  serve  Him  with. 

In  your  portrait  of  Deronda,  you  speak  of  him  as 
one  of  those  rare  natures  in  whom  a  private  wrong 
bred  no  bitterness.  "  The  sense  of  injury^  breeds,  not  the 
will  to  iuflict  injuries,  but  a  hatred  of  aU  injury ;  "  and 
I  must  say,  through  all  this  conflict  my  brother  has  been 
always  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  touched  and  healed 
the  ear  of  Malchus  when  he  himself  was  attacked. 
His  friends  and  lawjers  have  sometimes  been  aroused 
and  sometimes  indignant  with  liis  habitual  caruig  for 
others,  and  his  habit  of  vindicating  and  extending  even 
to  his  enemies  every  scrap  and  shred  of  justice  that 
might  belong  to  them.  From  first  to  last  of  this  trial, 
he  has  never  for  a  day  interaiitted  his  regular  work. 
Preaching  to  crowded  houses,  preaching  even  in  his 
Lshort  vacations  at  watering  places,  carrying  on  his  mis- 
ons  which  have  regenerated  two  once  wretched  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  editing  a  paper,  and  in  short  giving 
himself  up  to  work.  He  cautioned  his  church  not  to 
become  absorbed  in  him  and  his  trials,  to  prove  then* 
devotion  by  more  faithful  church  work  and  a  wider 
charity ;  and  never  have  the  Plymouth  missions  among 
the  poor  been   so   energetic   and   effective.     He  said 
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recently,  **  The  worst  that  can  befall  a  man  is  to  stop 
thinking  of  God  and  begin  to  think  of  liiniself ;  if 
triiik  make  ns  self-absorbed,  they  hnrt  us."  Well,  dear, 
pardon  me  for  this  outponr*  I  loved  you  —  I  love  you 
^and  therefore  wanted  you  to  know  just  what  I  felt. 
Now,  dear,  this  is  over,  don't  think  you  must  reply  to  it 
or  me.  I  know  how  much  you  have  to  do,  —  yes,  I 
know  all  about  an  aching  head  and  an  overtaxed  brain. 
This  last  work  of  yours  is  to  be  your  best,  I  tliink,  and 
I  hope  it  will  bring  yon  enough  to  buy  an  orange  grove 
in  Sicily,  or  somewhere  else,  and  so  have  lovely  weather 
such  as  we  have. 

Your  ancient  admirer/  who  usually  goes  to  bed  at 
eight  o'clock,  was  convicted  by  me  of  sitting  up  after 
eleven  over  the  last  installment  of  *' Daniel  Deronda,"  and 
he  is  full  of  it.  We  think  well  of  Guendoline,  and  that 
she  is  n't  much  more  than  young  ladies  in  general  so  far. 

Next  year,  if  I  can  possibly  do  it,  I  will  send  you 
some  of  our  oranges-  I  perfectly  long  to  have  you 
enjoy  them. 

Your  very  loving  H*  B.  Stowk. 

P,  S.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  write  you  again  when  I  am 
reading  your  writings,  they  are  so  provokingly  sugges- 
tive of  things  one  wants  to  say.  H.  B,  S. 

In  her  reply  to  this  letter  Mrs,  Lewes  says,  inciden- 
tally :  *  Please  offer  my  reverential  love  to  the  Professor, 
and  tell  him  I  am  ruthlessly  proud  of  having  kept  him 
out  of  Ills  bed.  I  hope  that  both  you  and  he  will  con- 
tinne  to  be  interested  in  my  spiritual  children." 
^  Profesaor  Stowe. 
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After  Mr*  Lewes's  death,  Mrs,  Lewes  writes  to  Mrs. 

Stowe :  — 

The  Priory,  21  North  Bank,  April  10,  1879. 

My  DEAii  Friend,  —  I  have  been  long  without  send- 
ing you  any  sign  (unless  you  have  received  a  message 
from  me  through  Mrs.  Fields),  but  my  heart  has  been 
going  out  to  you  and  your  husband  continually  as 
among  the  chief  of  the  many  kind  bemgs  ivho  have 
given  me  their  tender  fellow-feeling  in  my  last  earthly 
sorrow.  .  .  .  When  your  first  letter  came,  u4th  tlie  beauti* 
ful  gift  of  your  book,*  I  was  unable  to  read  any  letters, 
and  did  not  for  a  long  time  see  what  you  had  sent  me. 
But  when  I  did  know,  and  had  read  your  words  of 
thankfulness  at  the  great  good  you  have  seen  wTOught 
by  your  help,  I  felt  glad,  for  your  sake  first,  and  then 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  nation  to  which  you  belong. 
The  hopes  of  the  world  are  tiiking  refuge  westward, 
under  the  calamitous  conditions,  moral  and  physical,  in 
which  we  of  the  elder  world  are  getting  involved.  .  ,  , 

Thank  you  for  telling  me  that  you  have  the  comfort 
of  seeing  your  sou  in  a  path  that  satisfies  your  best 
wishes  for  him.  I  like  to  think  of  your  having  family 
joys.  One  of  the  prettiest  photographs  of  a  child  that 
I  possess  is  one  of  your  sending  to  me*  ,   .  . 

Please  offer  my  reverential,  affectionate  regards  to 
your  husband,  and  believe  me,  dear  friend, 
Yours  always  gratefully, 

M.  L.  Lewes* 


As  much  as  has  been  said  with  regard  to  spiritualism 
in  these  pages,  the  subject  has  by  no  means  the  promi- 
*  Uncle  Twn*s  Cabins  new  edition,  with  iutroductioii. 
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nence  that  it  really  possessed  in  the  studies  and  convert 
sations  of  both  Professor  and  Mrs,  Stowe- 

Professor  Stowe*s  very  remarkable  psychological  de- 
velopinentj  and  the  exceptional  experiences  of  his  early 
life,  were  sources  of  conversation  of  uufiiiling  interest 
and  study  to  both* 

Professor  Stowe  had  made  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
colleetion  of  the  hterature  of  the  subject,  and  was,  as 
Mrs.  Stowe  writes,  "  over  bead  and  ears  in  diableri£/^ 

It  is  only  just  to  give  Mrs,  Stowe's  views  ou  tliis  per- 
plexing theme  more  at  length,  and  as  the  mature  re- 
flection of  many  years  has  caused  them  to  tiike  fonn. 

In  reference  to  professional  mediums,  and  spirits  that 
peep,  rap,  and  mutter,  she  writes :  — 

"  Each  friend  tiikes  away  a  portion  of  ourselves. 
There  was  some  part  of  our  being  related  to  him  as 
to  no  other,  and  we  had  tilings  to  say  to  him  wliich  no 
other  would  understand  or  appreciate.  A  portion  of 
our  thoughts  has  become  useless  and  burdensome,  and 
again  and  again,  with  involuntaiy  yearning,  we  turn  to 
the  stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepiUchre,  We  lean 
against  the  cold,  silent  marble,  hut  there  is  no  answer, 
—  no  voice,  neither  any  that  regardeth. 

"  There  are  those  who  would  have  us  think  that  in 
onr  day  this  doom  is  reversed  ;  that  there  are  those  who 
have  the  power  to  restore  to  us  the  communion  of  our 
lost  ones.  How  many  a  heart,  wrung  and  tortured  with 
the  anguish  of  this  fearful  silence,  has  throbbed  with 
strange,  vague  hopes  at  the  suggestion  !  When  we 
hear  sometimes  of  persons  of  the  strongest  and  cleares^t 
minds  becommg  credulous  votiiries  of  certain  spiritual- 
ist circles,  let  us  not  wonder :  if  we  inquire,  we  shall 
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almost  always  find  that  the  belief  lias  followed  some 
stroke  of  death ;  it  is  ouly  an  indication  of  the  desper* 
ation  of  that  heart-hmiger  which  in  part  it  appeases. 

''  Ah,  were  it  true  !  Were  it  indeed  so  that  the  wiill 
between  the  spiritual  and  materixil  is  growing  thin,  and 
a  new  dispensation  germmatmg  in  which  communion 
with  the  departed  hlest  shall  be  among  the  privileges 
and  pos.sil}ilities  of  this  our  mortal  state !  Ah,  were  it 
so  that  when  we  go  forth  weeping  in  the  gray  dawn, 
bearing  spices  and  odors  which  we  long  to  pour  forth 
for  the  beloved  dead,  we  should  indeed  find  the  stone 
rolled  away  and  an  angel  sitting  on  it ! 

^'  But  for  us  the  stone  must  he  rolled  away  by  an  hu- 
questionable  angel,  whose  countenance  is  as  the  hght* 
ning,  who  executes  no  doubtful  juggle  by  pale  moon- 
light or  starlight,  bnt  rolls  hack  the  stone  in  fair,  oi^en 
morn  in  sr,  and  sits  on  it.  Then  we  could  bless  God  for 
his  mighty  gift,  and  with  love,  and  awe,  and  reverence 
take  np  that  blessed  fellowship  with  another  life,  and 
weave  it  reverently  and  trustingly  into  the  web  of  our 
dady  course, 

"  But  no  such  angel  have  we  seen,  —  no  such  sublime, 
unquestionable,  glorious  manifestation.  And  when  we 
look  at  what  is  offered  to  us,  ah !  who  that  had  a  friend 
in  heaven  could  wish  tliem  to  return  in  such  wise  as 
this  ?  The  very  instinct  of  a  sacred  sorrow  seems  to 
forbid  that  our  beautiful,  our  glorified  ones  should 
stoop  lower  than  even  t^  the  medium  of  their  cast-off 
bodies,  to  jnggle,  and  rap,  and  squeak,  and  perform 
mountebank  tricks  mth  tables  and  chairs  ;  to  recite  over 
in  weary  sameness  harmless  truisms,  which  we  were 
wise  enough  to  say  for  ourselves ;  to  trifle,  and  banter, 
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and  jest,  or  to  lead  us  through  endless  mooBshiny 
Sadly  and  soberly  we  say  that,  if  this  be  conimuaioii 
with  the  dead  J  we  had  ratlier  be  witliout  it.  We  want 
something  a  little  in  advance  of  our  present  life,  and 
not  below  it.  We  have  read  with  some  attention  weary 
pages  of  spiritual  conimunieation  purporting  to  come 
from  Bacon,  Swedenborg,  and  others,  and  long  ac- 
counts fi'om  divers  spirits  of  things  seen  in  the  spirit 
land,  and  we  can  eonceive  of  no  more  appalhng  pros- 
pect than  to  have  them  true. 

''  If  the  future  life  is  so  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able as  we  might  infer  from  these  readings,  one  would 
have  reason  to  deplore  an  imniurtality  from  which  no 
suicide  could  give  an  outlet.  To  be  condemned  to  suoU 
eternal  prosing  %vould  be  worse  than  annihihition. 

*^*  Is  there,  then,  nu  satisfaction  for  this  craving  of  the 
soul?  There  is  One  wlio  says:  *^  I  am  he  that  livetli 
and  was  dead,  and  hehohl  I  am  ahve  for  evermore,  and 
I  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death  ;'*  and  this  same 
being  said  once  l>efore :  **  lie  that  loveth  me  sh;dl  be 
loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him  and  will  mani- 
fest myself  unto  him."  This  is  a  promise  direct  and 
personal ;  not  confined  to  the  first  apostles,  but  stated 
in  the  most  general  way  a.s  attainable  by  any  one  who 
loves  and  does  the  will  of  Jesus.  It  seems  given  to  us 
as  some  comfort  for  the  unavoidable  haart-breakinjf 
separations  of  death  that  there  should  be,  m  that  dread 
unknown,  one  all-powerful  Friend  with  wliom  it  is  possi* 
bk*  to  commune,  and  from  whose  sjiirit  thtTe  may  come  a 
response  to  us.  Our  Elder  Brother,  the  partaker  of  our 
nature,  is  not  only  in  the  spirit  land,  but  is  aU-jK>werful 
there.     It  is  he  that  shuttetli  and  no  man  openeth,  and 
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openeth  and  no  man  sliutteth.  He  whom  we  have  seen 
in  the  flesh,  weeping  over  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  is  he 
who  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.  If  we  cannot 
coiimiune  with  our  friends,  we  can  at  least  commune 
with  Him  to  whom  they  are  present,  who  is  intimately 
with  them  as  with  us.  He  is  the  true  bond  of  union 
between  the  spirit  world  and  our  souls  ;  and  one  blest 
hour  of  prayer,  when  we  draw  near  to  Him  and  feel  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  heighth  of  tliat  love 
of  his  that  passeth  knowledge,  is  better  than  all  those 
incoherent,  vain,  dreamy  glimpses  with  which  longing 
heaits  are  cheated, 

'*  They  who  have  disbelieved  all  spiritual  truth,  who 
have  been  Sadduceeic  doubters  of  either  angel  or  spirit, 
may  find  in  modern  spiritualism  a  great  advance.  But 
can  one  who  has  ever  really  had  communion  with  Christ, 
who  has  said  with  John,  ^*  Truly  onr  fellowship  is  vnth 
the  Father  and  the  Son,"  ^ — can  such  an  one  be  satisfied 
with  what  is  found  in  the  modem  circle  ? 

"  For  Christians  who  have  strayed  into  these  inclos- 
nres,  we  cannot  hut  recommend  the  homely  but  apt 
quotation  of  old  John  Newton  ;  — 

**  *  Wliat  think  je  of  Christ  h  the  test 

To  try  both  jour  word  and  your  scheme.' 

"  In  all  these  so-called  revelations,  have  there  come  any 
echoes  of  the  new  mnr/  which  no  man  save  the  redeemed 
from  earth  could  learn  ;  any  unfoldings  of  that  love 
that  passeth  knowledge,  —  anything,  in  short,  such  as 
spirits  might  utter  to  whom  was  unveiled  that  which 
eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ?     We  must  confess  that 
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all  those  spirits  that  yet  have  spoken  appear  to  be  liv- 
ing in  quite  another  sphere  from  John  or  Paul. 

"  Let  us,  then,  who  long  for  communion  with  spirits, 
seek  nearness  to  Him  who  has  promised  to  speak  and 
commune,  leaving  forever  this  word  to  his  church :  — 

"  '  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  I  will  come  to 
you."' 


;t  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CLOSING  SCENES,  1870-1880. 

Literary  Labors.  — Complete  List  of  Pijni-isHED  Books.  ^-FmsT 
RitAi>iNa  ToUH,  —  Peeps  Behind  the  Curtain.  —  Some  New 
England  Cities.  ^ — A  Letter  from  Maine. — Pleasant  and 
Unpleasant  Readengb.  —  Second  Tour,  —  A  Western  Jour- 
NiY,  —  Visit  TO  Old  Scenes,  —  Celerratjon  of  Sev^entietm 
Birthday.— Congratulatory  Poemb  from  Mr.  Whittier  and 
Dr,  Holmes.^  Labt  Words, 

Besides  the  annual  journeys  to  and  from  Florida, 
and  her  many  interests  in  the  South,  Mrs*  Stowe's  time 
between  1870  and  1880  was  largely  occupied  by  lit- 
erary and  kindred  labors.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  we 
find  her  writing  to  her  daughters  as  follows  regarding 
her  work  :  — 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  all  my  part  in  the  third  book 
of  mine  that  is  to  come  out  this  year,  to  wit  *  Oldtown 
Fireside  Stories,'  and  you  can  have  no  idea  what  a  per- 
fect luxury  of  rest  it  is  to  be  free  from  all  literary 
engagements,  of  all  kinds,  sorts,  or  descriptions.  I  feel 
hke  a  poor  woman  I  once  read  about,  — 

**  *  Who  nlwaya  was  tired, 
'Cause  she  lived  in  a  house 
Where  help  was  n't  hired»* 

and  of  whom  it  is  related  that  in  her  dying  moments^ 

"  *  She  folded  her  hands 
With  her  latest  endeavor, 
Saying  nothin]^,  dear  notliiiig, 
Sweet  nothing  forever/ 
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"I  am  ie  about  her  state  of  mind.  I  luxuriate  in 
laziness.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anji^hing  or  go  any- 
where. I  only  want  to  sink  down  into  lazy  enjoyment 
of  living,'* 

She  was  certainly -well  entitled  to  a  rest,  for  never 
had  there  been  a  more  laborious  literary  life.  In  addi* 
tion  to  the  twenty-three  books  already  written,  she  had 
prepared  for  various  magazuies  and  journals  an  incred- 
ible number  of  short  stories,  letters  of  travel^  essays, 
and  other  articles-  Yet  with  all  she  had  accomplished, 
and  tired  as  she  was,  she  still  had  seven  books  to  write, 
besides  many  more  short  stories,  before  her  work  should 
be  done.  As  her  literary  life  did  not  really  begin  until 
1852,  the  bulk  of  her  work  has  been  accomplished 
within  twenty-six  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
bjwing  hst  of  her  boolcs,  arranged  in  the  chronological 
order  uf  their  publication  :  — 

1833,  An  Elementary  Geography, 

1843.  The  Maytiower. 

1852.  Uiiele  Tom's  Cabin. 

1853.  Key  to  Uncle  ToHi*a  Cabin. 
1855.  Suiiny  Memories. 
1850.  Dred. 

1858.  Our  Charley. 

1859.  Minister's  Wooing, 
1862.  Pearl  of  Orrs  Island, 
18G3»  Agnes  of  Sorretito. 

1864.  Iluu^e  jincf  Home  Papers. 

1865.  Little  Foxes. 

1866.  Nina  Gonlon  (Formerly  «  Dred  **)• 

1867.  Religious  Poems. 

1867.  Queer  Tittle  People, 

1868.  The  Chimney  Corner, 
1868,  Men  of  Our  Times, 
186Q.  Old  town  Folks, 

1870,  Lady  Byroii  V^indicated. 

1871.  The  History  of  the  Byron  Controversy  (I^udon). 
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1870.  Little  Pnssy  Willow. 
1S7L  Pink  and  White  TyraTiny, 

1871.  Old  Town  Fireside  Stories. 

1872.  My  Wife  and  I. 

1873.  Pnhiietto  Leaves. 
1873.  Library  of  Famous  Fietiou* 

1875.  "VVc  and  Our  Neijjhbors. 

1876.  Betty's  Brigbt  Idea. 

1877.  Footsteps  of  ibu  Master. 

1878.  Bible  Heromes, 
1878,  Poganuc  People. 
1881.  A  Dog^fl  Mission. 

In  1872  a  new  and  remunerative  field  of  labor  was 
opened  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  though  It  entailed  a  vast 
amount  of  weariness  and  hard  work,  she  entered  it 
wdth  her  cu.stomary  energy  and  enthusiasm.  It  pre- 
sented  itself  in  tlie  sliape  of  an  offer  from  the  American 
Literary  (Lecture)  Bureau  of  Boston  to  deliver  a  course 
of  forty  readings  from  her  own  works  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  New  England  States.  The  offer  was  a 
Uberal  one,  and  Mrs,  Stowe  accepted  it  on  condition 
that  the  reading^  tour  shoidd  be  ended  in  time  to  allow 
her  to  go  to  her  Florida  home  in  December.  This  be- 
ing acceded  to,  she  set  forth  and  gave  her  first  reading 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  on  the  evening  of  September  19, 
1872, 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  to  her 
husband  while  on  this  reading  tour  throw  some  inter- 
esting gleams  of  hght  on  the  scenes  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  lecturer's  platform.  From  Boston,  October  3d, 
she  writes  :  "  Have  had  a  most  successful  but  fatiguing 
week.  Read  in  Cambridgeport  to-night,  and  Newbury- 
port  to-mon*ow  night; '  Two  weeks  later*  upon  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  her  husband,  in  %vhich  he  fears  he  has 
not  long  to  live,  she  writes  from  Westfield,  Mass  ;  — 
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"  I  have  never  had  a  greater  trial  than  being  forced 
to  stay  away  from  you  now.  I  would  not,  but  that  my 
engagements  have  involved  others  in  heavy  expense, 
and  should  I  fail  to  fulfill  them,  it  woidd  be  doing  a 


wront;. 


"  God  has  given  me  strength  as  I  needed  it,  and  I 
never  read  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  than  hist  night. 

"  Now,  my  dear  husband,  please  do  icant^  and  try, 
to  remain  with  us  yet  a  while  longer,  and  let  us  have  a 
little  quiet  evening  together  before  either  of  us  crosses 
the  river.  My  heait  cries  out  for  a  home  with  you  ; 
our  home  together  in  Florida.  Oh,  may  we  see  it 
again  !     Your  ever  loving  wife/' 

From  Fitehburg,  Mass,,  under  date  of  October  29th, 
she  wiites :  — 

"  In  the  cars,  near  Palmer,  who  should  I  discover 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  T.  Fields,  returning  from  a  West- 
em  trip,  as  gay  as  a  troubadour.  I  took  an  empty 
seat  next  to  them^  and  we  had  a  jolly  ride  to  Boston. 
I  drove  to  Mr.  Williams's  house,  where  I  met  the  Chelsea 
agent,  who  informed  me  that  there  was  no  hotel  in 
Chelsea,  but  that  they  were  expecting  to  send  over  for 
me*  So  I  turned  at  once  toward  148  Charles  Street, 
where  I  tumbled  in  on  the  Fields  before  they  had  got 
their  things  ofF.  We  had  a  good  laugh,  and  I  received 
a  hearty  welcome,  I  was  qiuckly  installed  in  my  room^ 
where,  after  a  nice  dinner^  I  curled  up  for  ray  aft^i^ 
noon  nap.  At  half-past  seven  the  carriage  came  for 
me,  and  I  was  informed  that  I  should  not  have  a  hard 
reading,  as  they  had  engaged  singers  to  take  part.  So, 
when  I  got  into  the  carnage,  who  should  T  find,  be- 
shawled,  and  beflowered,  and  betoggled  in  blue  satin 
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concert  memory,  now  become  Madame  Thingumbob,  of 
Europeiiu  celebrity.  She  had  studied  in  Italy,  come 
out  in  Milan,  sung  there  in  opera  for  a  whole  winter^ 
and  also  in  Paris  and  London. 

"  Well,  she  singes  very  sweetly  and  looks  very  nice 

and  pretty.     Then  we  liad  a  little  rosebud  of  a  Chelsea 

go-1  who  sang,  and  a  pianist.     I  read  ^  Mmister's  House- 

'  keeper '  and  Topsy,  and  the  audience  was  very  joUy 

and  appreciative.     Then  we  all  jogged  home." 

The  next  letter  finds  Mrs.  Stowe  in  Maine,  and  writ- 
ing in  the  cars  between  Bangor  and  Portland,  She 
says :  — 

My  dear  HusbakDj  —  Well,  Portland  and  Bangor 
are  over,  and  the  latter,  which  I  had  dreaded  as  lone- 
some and  far  off,  turned  out  the  pleasantest  of  any  place 
I  have  visited  yet.  I  stayed  at  the  Fays  ;  he  was  one 
of  the  Andover  students,  yon  remember ;  and  found  a 
warm,  cosy,  social  home.  In  the  evening  I  met  an 
appreciative  audience,  and  had  a  delightful  reading, 
I  read  Captain  Kittridge,  apparently  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  people,  who  laughed  heartily  at  his  sea 
stories,  and  the  "  Minister's  Housekeeper "  with  the 
usual  success,  also  Eva  and  Topsy. 

One  woman,  totaDY  deaf,  came  to  me  afterwards  and 
said  :  "  Bless  you.  I  come  jist  to  see  you.  I  'd  rather 
see  you  than  the  Queen. '^  Another  introduced  her  ht- 
tle  girl  named  Harriet  Beetdier  Stowe,  and  another, 
older,  named  Eva.  She  siiid  they  had  traveled  fifty 
miles  to  hear  me  read.  An  incident  hke  that  appeals 
to  one's  heart,  does  it  not  ? 
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The  people  of  Bangor  were  greatly  embairassecl  Ly 
the  horse  disease ;  but  the  mayor  and  his  wife  walked 
over  from  their  house,  a  long  dishmee  off,  to  bring  me 
flowers,  and  at  the  reading  he  introduced  me.  I  had  an 
excellent  audience  notwithstanding  that  it  rained  tre- 
mendously, and  everybody  had  to  walk  because  there 
were  no  horses.  The  professors  called  on  me,  also 
Ne^vTuan  Smithy  now  a  settled  minister  here. 

Everybody  is  80  anxious  about  you,  and  >Ir,  Fay 
made  me  promise  that  you  and  I  shoidd  come  and 
spend  a  week  with  them  next  summer,  Mr.  Howard, 
m  Portland,  called  upon  me  to  inquire  for  you,  and 
everybody  was  so  delighted  to  hear  that  you  were  ge<r 
ting  better. 

It  stormed  all  the  time  I  was  in  Portland  and  Ban- 
gor, so  I  saw  nothing  of  them.  Now  I  am  in  a  palace 
car  riding  alongside  the  Kennebec,  and  recalling  the 
incidents  of  my  tiip.  I  certainly  had  very  satisfactory 
houses  ;  and  these  pleasant  little  visits,  and  meetings 
with  old  acquaintance,  would  be  well  worth  having, 
even  though  I  had  made  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  sense. 
On  the  whole  it  is  as  easy  a  way  of  making  money  as 
I  have  ever  tried,  though  no  way  of  making  money  is 
perfectly  easy,  —  there  must  be  some  disagreeables* 
The  lonesomeness  of  being  at  a  hotel  in  dull  weather  is 
one,  and  in  Portland  it  seems  there  is  nobody  now  to 
in\nte  us  to  their  homes.  Our  old  friends  thei^e  are 
among  the  past.  They  have  gone  on  over  the  river. 
I  send  you  a  bit  of  poetry  that  pleases  me.  The  love 
of  the  old  for  each  other  has  its  poetry.  It  is  some- 
thing sacred  and  full  of  riches.  I  long  to  be  with  you, 
and  to  have  some  more  of  our  good  long  talks. 
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The  scenery  along  this  river  is  very  fine.  The  oaks 
still  keep  their  leaves,  though  the  other  trees  are  bare ; 
but  oaks  and  pines  make  a  pleasant  contrast.  We 
shall  stop  twenty  minutes  at  Brunswick,  so  I  shall  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  old  place. 

Now  we  are  passing  through  Hallowell,  and  the 
Kennebec  changes  sides.  What  a  beautif  id  river  t  It 
is  now  full  of  logs  and  rafts.  WeU,  I  must  bring  this 
to  a  close.  Good-by,  dear,  with  unchanging  love.  Ever 
your  wife* 

From  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  she  writes  on  No- 
vember 7th :  — 


Well,  my  dear,  here  I  am  in  E.'s  pretty  little  house. 
He  has  a  pretty  wife,  a  pretty  sister,  a  pretty  baby^  two 
nice  little  boys,  and  a  lovely  wliite  cat.  The  last  is  a 
perfect  beauty !  a  Persian,  from  a  stock  brought  over 
by  Dr.  Parker,  as  white  as  snow,  with  the  softest  fur,  a 
perfect  bunch  of  loving-kindness,  aU  purr  and  felicity. 
I  had  a  good  audience  last  evening,  and  enjoyed  it. 
My  audiences,  considering  the  horse  disease  and  the 
rains,  are  amazing.  And  how  they  do  laugh  !  We  get 
into  re^rnlar  e:ales. 

E<  has  the  real  country  minister  turn-out :  horse  and 
buggy,  and  such  a  nice  horse  too.  The  baby  Ls  a 
beauty,  and  giggles,  and  goos,  and  shouts  incjuiries 
with  the  rising  inflection,  in  the  most  inspiiing  manner. 

Noveinher  13.  Wakefield,  I  read  in  Haverhill 
hist  night.  It  was  as  usual  stormy.  I  had  a  good 
audience,  but  not  springy  and  inspiriting  hke  that  at 
Walt  ham.     Some  audiences  seem  to  put  spring  ioto 
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ooe,  and  some  to  take  it  out.  This  one  seemed  gooi 
but  heavy,  I  had  to  hft  them,  while  in  Framinghaia 
and  Waltham  they  lifted  me. 

The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you.  It  grieves  me  to  thinlc 
you  are  dull  and  I  not  with  you.  By  and  by  we  will 
be  together  and  stay  together.  Good-by  dear.  Youi 
ever  loving  wife,  H,  B.  S. 

I^ovember  24.  "I  had  a  very  pleasant  reading  in 
Peabody.  While  there  visited  the  library  and  saw  the 
picture  of  the  Queen  that  she  had  painted  expresslj 
for  George  Peabody.  It  was  about  six  inches  square^ 
enameled  on  gold,  and  set  in  a  massive  frame  of  solid 
gold  and  velvet.  The  effect  is  hke  painting  on  ivory. 
At  night  the  picture  rolls  back  into  a  safe,  and  great 
doors,  closed  with  a  combination  lock,  defend  it.  It 
reminded  me  of  some  of  the  foreign  wonders  we  have 
seen, 

■^  Well,  my  course  is  ahnost  done,  and  if  I  get 
through  without  any  sickness,  cold,  or  accident,  how 
wonderful  it  will  seem.  I  have  never  felt  the  near, 
hind  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father  so  much  as  in 
this.  *  He  givetli  strength  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  of 
no  might  He  increaseth  strength/  I  have  found  thig 
true  aU  my  life/* 

From  Newport  she  writes  on  November  26tli  :  — 

^'  It  was  a  hard,  tiring,  disagreeable  piece  of  busia^H 
to  read  in  New  London.  Had  to  wait  three  moral 
hours  in  Palmer.  Then  a  kIow,  weary  train,  that  did 
not  reach  New  London  until  after  dark.  There  wa» 
then  no  time  to  rest,  and  I  wiis  so  tired  that  it  did  seem 
as  though  I  could  not  dress.     I  really  trembled  with 
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fatigue*  The  hall  was  long  and  dimly  lighted,  and 
the  people  were  not  seated  compactly,  but  around  in 
patches*  The  light  was  diiUj  except  for  a  great  flaring 
gas  jet  arranged  right  under  my  eyes  on  the  reading 
desk,  and  I  did  not  see  a  creature  whom  1  knew.  I 
was  only  too  glad  when  it  was  over  and  I  was  back 
again  at  my  hoteL  There  I  found  that  I  must  be  up 
at  five  o'clock  to  catch  the  Ne^v^^ort  train. 

**  I  started  for  this  place  in  the  dusk  of  a  dreary, 
foggy  morning*  Traveled  first  on  a  ferry,  then  in 
cars,  and  then  in  a  little  cold  steaml>oat.  Found  no 
one  to  meet  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  writing,  and  so  took 
a  carriage  and  came  to  the  hoteL  The  landlord  was 
very  polite  to  me,  said  he  knew"  me  by  my  trunk,  had 
been  to  our  place  in  Mandarin,  etc.  All  I  wanted  was 
a  warm  room,  a  good  bed,  and  unlimited  time  to  sleep. 
Now  I  have  had  a  three  hours'  nap,  and  here  I  am,  sit- 
ting by  myself  hi  the  great,  lonely  hotel  parlor. 

"  Well,  dear  okl  man,  I  think  lots  of  you,  and  only 
want  to  end  all  this  in  a  quiet  home  where  we  can  sing 
*  John  Anderson,  my  Jo'  together.  I  check  off  place 
after  place  as  the  captive  the  days  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Only  two  more  after  to-night.  Ever  your  lov- 
ing wife." 

Mrs,  Stowe  made  one  more  reading  tour  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  this  time  it  was  in  the  West.  On  Octo- 
ber 28,  1873,  she  writes  from  Zanesville,  Ohioj  to  her 
son  at  Har^^ard :  — 


You  have  been  very  good  to  write  as  often  as  you 
have,  and  your  letters,  meeting  me  at  different  points, 

I  have  been  tu*ed,  almost 


have  been  most  cheering:. 


KK 
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to  the  last  degree*  Read  two  successive  evenings  in 
ChicagOj  and  traveled  the  following  day  for  tbirteeii 
hours,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  to  Cin- 
cinnati<  We  were  compelled  to  go  in  the  most  uncom^ 
fortable  cars  I  ever  saw,  crowded  to  overflowing, 
fiend  of  a  stove  at  each  end  burning  up  all  the  air,  and 
without  a  chance  to  even  lay  my  head  down.  This 
the  grand  route  between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and 
we  w^ere  on  it  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  nearly 
ten  at  night. 

Arrived  at  Cincinnati  we  found  that  George  Beecher 
had  not  received  our  telegram,  was  not  expecting  US| 
had  no  rooms  engaged  for  us,  and  that  we  could  not 
get  rooms  at  his  boarding-place*  After  finding  all  this 
out  we  had  to  go  to  the  hotel,  where,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  crept  into  bed  with  every  nerve  aching  from 
fatigue.  The  next  day  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  I  lay 
in  bed  most  of  it ;  but  when  I  got  up  to  go  and  read 
I  felt  only  half  rested,  and  was  still  so  tired  that  it 
seemed  as  though  I  could  not  get  through. 

Those  who  planned  ray  engagements  failed  to  takd 
into  account  the  fearful  distances  and  wrettdied  trains 
out  here.  On  none  of  these  great  Western  routes  is 
there  a  dramng-roora  car*  Mr.  Saunders  tried  in  every 
way  to  get  them  to  put  one  on  for  us,  but  in  vain* 
They  are  all  reserved  for  the  night  trains  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  choice  except  to  travel  by  night  in  sleeping  cbts^ 
or  take  such  trains  as  I  have  described  in  the  daytime* 

1  had  a  most  sjinpathetic  audience  in  Cincinnati; 
they  all  seemed  delighted  and  begged  me  to  coma 
again*  The  next  day  George  took  us  for  a  drive  oufe 
to  Walnut  Hillsj  where  we  saw  the  seminary  buildings^ 
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the  house  where  your  sisters  were  bom,  and  the  house 
in  which  we  afterwards  lived.  In  the  afternoon  we  had 
to  leave  and  hurry  away  to  a  reading  in  Dayton.  The 
next  evening  another  in  Columbus,  where  we  spent 
Sunday  with  an  old  friend. 

By  this  time  I  am  somewhat  rested  from  the  strain 
of  that  awful  journey  ;  but  I  shall  never  again  under- 
take 8uc;h  another.  It  was  one  of  those  thinsra  that 
have  to  be  done  once,  to  learn  not  to  do  it  again.  My 
only  reading  between  Columbus  and  Pittsburgh  is  to  be 
here  in  Zanesville,  a  town  as  black  as  Acheron,  and 
where  one  might  expect  to  see  the  river  Styx. 

Later,  I  had  a  nice  audience  antl  a  pleasant  read- 
ing here,  and  to-day  we  go  on  to  Pittsburgh,  where  I 
iHiad  to-morrow  night. 

I  met  the  other  day  at  Dayton  a  woman  who  now 
has  grandchildren  ;  but  who,  when  I  first  caint^  West, 
was  a  gay  rattling  girL  She  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
verts of  brother  George's  seemingly  obscure  ministry 
in  the  little  new  town  of  Chiilicothe.  Now  slie  has  one 
son  who  is  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  another 
in  business*  Both  she  and  they  are  not  only  Chris- 
tians, but  Christians  of  the  primitive  sort,  whose  re- 
ligion is  their  all ;  who  triumph  and  glory  in  tribula- 
tion, knowing  that  it  w^orketh  patience.  She  told  me, 
witli  a  bright  sweet  calm,  of  her  husband  killed  in  bat- 
tle the  first  year  of  the  war,  of  her  only  daughter  and 
two  grandchil(h*en  dyiug  in  the  faith,  and  of  her  own 
happy  waiting  on  God's  will,  with  bright  hopes  of  a 
joyful  reunion.  Her  sons  are  leading  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  most  active  in  stirring  up 
others  to  make  their  profession  a  reality,  not  an  empty 
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Iiaiiie.  Whtti  I  tiioaght  that  all  tJiis  eame  horn  tibe 
convendon  of  one  giddy  girl,  when  Greoige  seemed  to 
be  doing  so  little^  I  said,  ^  Who  can  measore  tiie  wofk 
of  a  faithful  minister?'*  It  is  such  living  witnesses 
that  ifyi^^int^in  Christianity  on  earth. 

Good-by.  We  shall  soon  be  home  now,  and  piepar* 
ing  for  Elorida.    Always  yonr  own  loving  mother, 

Mrs.  Stowe  never  undertook  another  reading  toor, 
nor,  after  this  one,  did  she  ever  read  again  for  monef , 
though  she  frequently  contributed  her  talent  in  dus 
direction  to  the  cause  of  diaiity. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  her  later  years  was  t]ie 
celebration  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  her  \axAr 
day.  That  it  might  be  fittmgly  observed,  her  puh- 
lishersi  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  of  Bosfam, 
arranged  a  reception  for  her  in  form  of  a  garden  party, 
to  wliich  they  invited  the  literati  of  America.  It  was 
held  on  June  14,  1882,  at  "  The  Old  Elms,"  the  home 
of  Ex-Governor  Claflin  of  Massachusetts,  in  Newton- 
ville,  one  of  Boston's  most  beautiful  suburbs.  Here 
the  assembly  gathered  to  do  honor  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  that 
lovely  June  afternoon,  comprised  two  hundred  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  best  known  among  the  literary 
men  and  women  of  the  day. 

From  three  until  five  o'clock  was  spent  socially.  As 
the  guests  arrived  they  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Stowe 
by  Mr.  H.  0.  Houghton,  and  then  they  gathered  in 
groups  in  the  parlors,  on  the  verandas,  on  the  lawn, 
and  in  the  refreshment  room.  At  five  o'clock  they 
assembled   in   a   large   tent   on  the   lawn,  when  Mr. 
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Houghton,   as  host,  addressed  to  his   guest   and    her 
friends  a  few  words   of   congratulation  and  welcome. 
He  closed  his  remarks  by  saying  :  — 
"  And  now,  honored  madam,  as 

"  *  When  to  tbcm  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Caj>e  of  Hope»  and  now  are  past 
Mozambici  oW  at  sea  uortbi^ast  winds  blow 
Sftbean  odora  from  tbe  spicy  shore 
Of  Arable  the  blest/ 

SO  the  benedictions  of  the  lowly  and  the  blessings  of 
all  conditions  of  men  are  brought  to  you  to-day  on  the 
wings  of  the  mod,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
but  there  will  be  no  fresher  laurels  to  crown  this  day 
of  your  rejoicing  than  are  brought  by  those  now  before 
you,  who  have  been  your  eo-workers  in  the  strife ;  who 
have  wrestled  and  suffered,  fought  and  concjuered,  with 
yon ;  who  rank  you  with  the  Miriams,  the  Deborahs, 
and  the  Judiths  of  old ;  and  who  now  shout  back  the 
refrain,  when  you  utter  the  inspired  song  :  — 

•'•Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  liath  triurophed  glonously,' 

*The  Almighty  Lord  hftth  disappointed  them  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.'  *' 

In  reply  to  this  Mrs.  Stowe's  brother,  Henry  Ward 
Beeeher,  said  :  "  Of  course  you  all  sympathize  with  me 
to-day,  but,  standing  in  this  place,  1  do  not  see  your 
faces  more  clearly  than  I  see  those  of  my  father  and 
my  mother.  Her  I  only  knew  as  a  mere  babe-child. 
He  was  niy  teacher  and  my  companion.  A  more  guile- 
less soul  than  he,  a  more  honest  one,  more  free  from 
envy,  from  jealousy,  and  from  selfishness,  I  never  knew. 
Though  he  thought  he  was  great  by  his  theologj^ 
everybody  else  knew  he  was  great  by  his  religion.     My 
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■Mcber  is  to  ae  wliat  die  Vizg:iD  Marr  is  to  a  deroot 
Cacbcilie.  3i«  waft  a  w«pnan  cf  gntt  nature,  profound 
aft  a  piJkeophkal  diinker.  gietf  in  aignment.  nith  a 
kind  of  int€Jkctiial  imaginaboiu  diffident,  not  talkative, 
—  in  which  respect  I  take  after  her,  —  the  woman  who 
gave  birth  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  gnu»s  and  exoelleDces 
fche  probablj  more  dian  2ss%  of  her  ehOdren  —  we  num- 
ber bat  thirteen  —  has  possessed.  I  suppose  that  in 
bodily  resemblance,  perhaps,  she  is  not  like  my  mother, 
but  in  mind  I  presome  she  is  most  like  her.  I  thank 
Ton  fcff*  my  father's  sake  and  for  mv  mother  s  sake  for 
the  coortesy.  the  friendliness,  and  the  kindness  which 
you  giye  to  ilrs.  Stowe.** 

The  following  po^n  from  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
was  then  read :  — 

''Tlirice  weleome  from  the  L«iid  of  FlawezB 
And  golden-fniited  orange  bowers 

To  this  swetrt,  gTcen-turfed  June  of  ours  ! 
To  bfr  who.  in  our  evil  time, 
Dra^g»rd  into  lii^^ht  the  nation's  crime 
With  streniTth  Wyond  the  strength  of  men. 
And,  mijjhtier  than  their  sword,  her  pen; 
To  her  who  world-wide  entrance  gave 
To  the  log  cabin  of  the  slave. 
Made  all  his  wrongs  and  sorrows  known. 
And  all  earth's  languages  his  own,  — 
North,  South,  and  East  and  "West,  made  all 
llie  common  air  electrical. 
Until  the  o'ercharged  bolts  of  heaven 
Blazed  down,  and  every  chain  was  riven ! 

"  Welcome  from  each  and  all  to  hep 
Whose  Wooing  of  the  Minister 
Revealed  the  warm  heart  of  the  man 
Beneath  the  creed-bound  Puritan, 
And  taught  the  kinship  of  the  love 
Of  man  below  and  God  above  ; 
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To  her  whose  vigorous  pencU-strokea 

Sketched  iiito  life  her  Oldtown  FolkB, 

Whose  fireside  storiea,  grave  or  gay, 

In  quaiiii  Sam  Lawson's  vagrant  way, 

With  Old  New  England's  flavor  rife, 

Waifs  from  her  rude  idyllic  life, 

Are  racy  as  the  legends  old 

By  Chaucer  or  Boccaccio  told; 

To  her  who  keeps,  through  change  of  place 

And  time,  her  natii^e  strength  and  grace. 

Alike  where  wartii  Sorrento  smiles, 

Or  where,  by  htrcheu-shaded  ialea 

Whose  sumnier  winds  have  shivered  o'er 

The  icy  drift  of  Labrailor, 

She  lifts  to  light  tlie  pricfdess  Pearl 

Of  Harpswelfs  angel-beckoned  girL 

To  her  at  threescore  years  and  ten 

Be  tributes  of  the  tongue  and  pen, 

Be  honor,  praise,  and  heart  thanks  given, 

The  loves  of  earth,  the  hopes  of  heaven  I 

"  Ah,  dearer  than  the  praise  that  stira 
The  air  tonlay,  our  love  is  hers  I 
She  needs  no  guaranty  of  fame 
Whose  own  is  linked  with  Freedom*B  name* 
Long  ages  after  ours  shall  keep 
Her  memory  living  while  w©  sleep; 
The  waves  that  wash  our  gray  coast  lines, 
The  winds  that  rock  the  Southern  pines 
Shall  sing  of  her;  the  unending  years 
Shall  tell  her  tale  in  unborn  ears. 
And  when,  with  sins  and  follies  past. 
Are  numbered  color-hate  and  caste, 
White,  black,  and  red  shall  own  as  one, 
The  noblest  work  by  woman  done/* 

It  was  followed  by  a  few  words  from  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  also  read  the  subjoined  as  his 
contribution  to  the  chorus  of  congratulation  i  — 

**  If  every  tongue  that  speaks  her  praise 
For  whom  I  shape  my  tinkling  phrase 
Were  aummooed  to  tbe  table« 
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The  vocal  choms  that  would  meet 
Of  mingling  accents  harsh  or  sweet, 
From  every  land  and  tribe,  would  beat 
The  polyglots  of  BabeL 

^  Briton  and  Frenchman,  Swede  and  Dane, 
Turk,  Spaniard,  Tartar  of  Ukraine, 

Hidalgo,  Cossack,  Cadi, 
High  Dutchman  and  Low  Dutchman,  too^ 
The  Russian  serf,  the  Polish  Jew, 
Arab,  Armenian,  and  Mantchoo 

Would  shout, '  We  know  the  lady/ 

«*  Know  her  !    Who  knows  not  Uncle  Tom 
And  her  he  learned  his  gospel  from. 

Has  never  heard  of  Moses  ; 
Full  well  the  brave  black  hand  we  know 
That  gave  to  freedom's  grasp  the  hoe 
That  killed  the  weed  that  used  to  grow 

Among  the  Southern  roses. 

**  When  Archimedes,  long  ago. 
Spoke  out  so  grandly, '  Dos  pou  sto,  — 

Give  me  a  place  to  stand  on, 
1 11  move  your  planet  for  you,  now,*  — 
He  little  dreamed  or  fancied  how 
The  sto  at  last  should  find  its  pou 

For  woman's  faith  to  land  on. 

**  Her  lever  was  the  wand  of  art, 
Her  fulcrum  was  the  human  heart, 

"Whence  all  unfailing  aid  is; 
She  moved  the  earth  !     Its  thunders  pealed. 
Its  mouutains  shook,  its  temples  reeled. 
The  blood-red  fountains  were  unsealed. 
And  Moloch  sunk  to  Hades. 

"  All  through  the  conflict,  up  and  down 
Marched  Uncle  Tom  and  Old  John  Brown, 

One  ghost,  one  form  ideal ; 
And  which  was  false  and  which  was  true. 
And  which  was  mightier  of  the  two. 
The  wisest  sibyl  never  knew. 

For  both  alike  were  real. 
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"  Swtcr,  tlie  holy  maid  does  well 
Who  coviuts  her  beads  in  couvent  cell, 

Where  pale  devotion  lingers; 
But  she  who  serves  th«  sufferer'a  tieeds. 
Whose  prayers  are  spelt  iu  l^jving^  deeds, 
May  trust  the  Lord  will  connt  her  beads 
As  well  as  human  fingera. 

"  When  Truth  herself  was  Slavery's  slave 
Thy  hand  the  prisoned  suppliant  gave 

The  rairibovv  wng-s  of  fietion. 
And  Truth  who  soared  descends  to-daj 
Bearing  an  angel's  wreath  away, 
Its  lilies  at  thy  feet  io  lay 

With  hoaven^s  own  henedietion.'* 

Poems  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  A.  D-  T. 
Whitney,  Miss  Eliziibeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Allen  (Mrs.  Stowe's  daughter),  Mrs, 
Annie  Fields,  and  Miss  Charlotte  F,  Bates,  were  also 
read,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Judge  Albion  W. 
Tuurgee  and  otliers  prominent  in  the  literary  world. 

Letters  from  many  noted  people,  who  were  prevented 
from  being  present  by  distance  or  by  other  engage- 
ments, had  been  received.  Only  four  of  them  were 
read,  but  they  were  all  placed  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  hands. 
The  exercises  were  closed  by  a  few  words  from  Mrs. 
Stowe  herself.  As  she  came  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form the  whole  company  rose,  and  remained  standing 
until  she  had  finished.  In  her  quiet,  modest,  way,  and 
yet  so  clearly  as  to  be  plainly  heard  by  all,  she  said :  — 

"  I  wish  to  say  that  I  thank  all  my  friends  from  my 
heart,  —  that  is  all.  And  one  thing  more,  —  and  that 
is,  if  any  of  you  have  doubt,  or  sorrow,  or  pain,  if  you 
doubt  about  this  world,  just  remember  what  God  has 
done ;  just  remember  that  this  great  sorrow  of  slavery 
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has  gone,  gone  by  forever.  I  see  it  eveiy  day  at  tbe 
South,  I  walk  about  there  and  see  the  lowljr  ealiiiia* 
I  see  these  people  growing  richer  and  richer,  I  flea 
nmn  very  happy  in  their  lowly  lot ;  but,  to  be  suzb,  yoa 
must  have  patience  with  them.  They  are  not  perfecs^ 
but  have  their  faiiltSj  and  they  are  serious  faults  in  the 
view  of  white  people.  But  they  are  very  happy,  tbat 
is  evitlent,  and  they  do  know  how  to  enjoy  themselrei^ 
—  a  great  deal  more  than  you  do.  An  old  negro 
friend  in  our  neighborhood  has  got  a  new,  oie^  two- 
story  house,  and  an  orange  grove,  and  a  sugar-mill. 
He  has  got  a  lot  of  money,  besides.  Mr.  Stowe  met 
him  one  day,  and  he  said,  '  1  have  got  twenty  head  of 
cattle,  four  head  of  "  boss,"  forty  head  of  hen,  and  I 
have  got  ten  ehiltlren,  all  mine^  every  one  mine* 
Well^  now^  that  is  a  tiling  that  a  black  man  could  not 
say  once,  and  this  man  was  sixty  years  old  before  he 
could  say  it,  With  all  the  faults  of  the  colored  jieople, 
take  a  man  and  put  him  down  with  nothing  but  his 
hands,  and  how  many  could  say  as  much  as  that?  I 
think  they  have  done  well. 

"  A  little  while  ago  they  had  at  his  house  an  evening 
festival  for  then*  churcli,  and  raised  fifty  dollars.  We 
white  folks  took  our  carriagesj  and  when  we  reached 
the  liouse  we  found  it  fixed  nicely*  Every  one  of  his 
daughters  knew  how  to  cook.  They  had  a  good  place 
for  tlie  festival.  Their  suppers  ivere  spread  on  little 
white  tables  with  nice  clean  cloths  on  them.  People 
paid  fifty  cents  for  supper.  They  got  between  fifty 
and  sixty  dollars,  and  had  one  of  the  best  frolics  you 
coidd  imagine.  They  had  also  for  supper  ice-cream, 
which  they  made  themselves* 
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"  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  see  goinjj  on  around  me. 
Let  ns  never  doubt.  Everything  that  ought  to  happen 
is  gohig  to  happen/' 

Mrs.  Stowe^s  pubHe  life  ends  with  the  garden  party, 
and  Httle  more  remains  to  be  told.  She  had  already, 
in  1880,  begun  the  task  of  selection  from  the  great 
accumulation  of  letters  and  papers  relating  to  her  life, 
and  writes  thus  to  her  sou  in  Saco,  Maine,  regarding 
the  work :  — 

September  30,  1880. 

My  dear  Charley,  —  My  mind  lias  been  with  you 
a  great  deal  lately*  I  have  been  looking  over  and 
arranging  my  papers  with  a  \^ew  to  sifting  out  those 
that  are  not  worth  keeping,  and  so  filing  and  arranging 
those  that  are  to  be  kept,  that  my  heirs  and  assigns 
may  with  the  less  ti*ouble  know  where  and  what  they 
are.  I  cannot  describe  (to  you)  the  pecidiar  feelings 
which  this  review  occasions.  Reading  old  letters  — 
when  80  many  of  the  writers  are  gone  from  earth, 
seems  to  me  like  going  into  the  world  of  spirits  —  let- 
ters full  of  the  wanu,  eager,  anxious,  busy  life,  that 
is  forever  past.  My  own  letters,  too,  full  of  by-gone 
scenes  in  my  early  life  and  the  cliildish  days  of  my 
children.  It  is  affecting  to  me  to  recall  tilings  that 
strongly  moved  me  years  ago,  that  filled  my  thoughts 
'and  made  me  anxious  when  the  occasion  and  emotion 
have  wholly  vanished  from  my  mind.  But  I  thank 
God  there  is  one  thing  running  through  all  of  them 
from  the  time  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  that  is  the 
intense  unwavering  sense  of  Christ's  educating,  guid- 
ing presence  and  care.     It  is  all  that  remains  now. 
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The  romance  of  my  youth  is  faded,  it  looks  to  me  now, 
from  my  years,  so  very  young  —  tliose  days  when  my 
mind  only  lived  in  einoliony  and  when  my  letters  never 
were  dated,  because  they  were  only  histories  of  the  «/i- 
ternaly  but  now  that  I  am  no  more  and  never  can  be 
young  in  this  world,  now  that  the  friends  of  those 
days  are  almost  all  in  etemitj^,  what  remains  ? 

Through  life  and  through  death,  through  sorrowing,  through  simiing, 
Christ  shall  suffice  me  as  he  hath  Btiffieed. 
Christ  ia  the  end  and  Christ  the  beginuiug', 
The  beginuing  and  end  of  all  is  Christ. 

I  was  passionate  in  my  attachments  in  those  far  back 
yeai-s,  and  as  I  have  looked  over  files  of  old  letters, 
they  are  all  gone  (except  one,  C*  Van  Rensselaer)| 
Georg^ana  May,  Delia  Bacon,  Clarissa  Treat,  Elisabeth 
Lj^Tian,  Sarah  Colt^  EHsiibeth  Phenix,  Fmnces  Strong, 
Elisabeth  Foster,  I  have  letters  from  them  all,  but 
they  have  been  long  in  spirit  land  and  know  more  alwut 
how  it  is  there  than  I  do.  It  gives  me  a  sort  of  dizzy 
feeling  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  nearness  of  eternity 
when  I  see  how  many  that  I  have  traveled  with  are 
gone  within  the  veil.  Then  there  are  all  my  own  let- 
ters, written  in  the  first  two  years  of  marriage,  when 
Mr.  Stawe  was  in  Europe  and  I  was  looking  forward  to 
motherhood  and  preparing  for  it  —  my  letters  when 
my  whole  life  was  within  the  four  walls  of  my  nursery, 
my  thoughts  absorbed  by  the  developing  character  of 
children  who  have  now  lived  their  exirthly  life  and  gone 
to  the  eternal  one,  —  my  two  little  boys,  each  in  their 
way  good  and  lovely,  whom  Christ  has  taken  in  youth, 
and  my  little  one,  my  first  Charley,  whom  He  took 
away  before  he  knew  sin  or  sorrow,  —  then  my  brother 
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George  and  sister  Catlierinej  the  one  a  companion  of 
my  youth,  the  other  the  mother  who  assumed  the  care 
of  me  after  I  left  home  in  my  twelfth  year  —  and  they 
are  gone.  Then  my  blessed  father,  for  many  years  so 
true  an  image  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  —  in  all  my 
afflictions  he  was  afflicted,  in  all  my  peiplexities  he  was 
a  sure  and  safe  counselor,  and  he  too  is  gone  upward  tf> 
join  the  angelic  mother  whom  I  scarcely  knew  in  tliis 
world,  whu  has  been  to  me  only  a  spiritual  presence 
thruoirli  life. 


In  1882  Mrs.  Stowe  writes  to  her  son  certain  impres- 
sions derived  from  readiriir  the  **  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Quincy  Adams/'  which  are  given  as  containing  a 
retrospect  of  the  stormy  period  of  her  own  hfe-experi- 
ence. 

"  Your  father  enjoys  his  proximity  to  the  Boston 
hhrary.  He  is  now  reading  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
volumes  of  the  life  and  diary  of  John  Q*  Adams.  It  is 
a  history  of  our  country  through  all  the  period  of 
slavery  usurpation  that  led  to  the  war.  The  industry 
of  the  man  m  writing  is  wonderful.  Every  day's  do- 
ings in  the  house  are  faithfully  daguerreot^^ed,  —  all 
the  mean  tricks,  contrivances  of  the  slave-power,  and 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  Northern  members  from  day  to 
day  recorded.  Calhoun  was  then  secretary  of  state. 
Under  his  connivance  even  the  United  States  census 
ras  falsified,  to  prove  that  freedom  was  bad  for  negroes. 
Records  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  insane  colored 
people  were  <listributed  in  Northern  States,  and  in 
places  where  John  Q.  Adams  had  means  of  proving 
there  were  no  negroes*     When  he  found  that  these 
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falsified  figures  had  been  used  with  the  English  em* 
bassador  as  reasons  for  admitting  Texas  as  a  slave  State, 
the  old  man  called  on  Calhoun^  and  showed  him  the 
industriously  collected  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  this 
census.  He  says :  *  He  writhed  like  a  trodden  rattle- 
snake, but  said  the  census  was  full  of  mistakes ;  but 
one  part  balanced  another,  —  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
correct  them.'  His  whole  life  was  an  incessant  warfare  1 
\nih  the  rapidly  advancing  spirit  of  slavery,  that  was 
coiling  like  a  serpent  around  everything. 

**  At  a  time  when  the  Southerners  were  like  so  many 
excited  tigers  and  rattlesnakes,  —  when  they  bidlied, 
and  scoffed,  and  sneered,  and  threatened,  tliis  old  man 
rose  every  day  in  his  place,  and,  knowing  every  par- 
liamentary rule  and  tactic  of  debate,  found  means  to 
make  himself  heard.  Then  he  presented  a  petition  j 
from  negroes,  which  raised  a  storm  of  fury.  The  old  I 
man  claimed  that  the  right  of  petition  was  the  right  of 
every  human  being.  They  moved  to  expel  him.  By 
the  rules  of  the  house  a  man,  before  he  can  be  ex- 
pelled, may  have  the  floor  to  miike  his  defense.  This 
was  just  what  he  wanted.  He  held  the  floor  iox  four- 
teen dnijSy  and  used  his  wonderful  powers  of  memory 
and  arrangement  to  give  a  systematic,  scathing  history 
of  the  usurpations  of  slavery ;  he  would  have  spoken 
fourteen  days  more,  but  liis  enemies,  finding  the  thiiig 
getting  hotter  and  hotter,  i^4thdrew  their  motion,  and 
the  right  of  petition  was  gained. 

''What  IS  remarkable  in  tlus  journal  is  the  minute 
record  of  going  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  text  and  sennon.  There  is  something  about 
these  so  simple,  so  humble,  so  earnest.     Often  differing 
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from  the  speaker  —  but  with  gravity  and  humility  — 
he  seems  always  to  be  so  self -distrustful ;  to  have  such 
a  sens€  of  sinfulness  and  weakness,  but  such  trust  in 
God's  fatherly  mercy,  as  is  most  beautiful  to  see.  Just 
the  record  of  his  Sunday  sermons,  and  his  remarks 
upon  them,  would  be  most  Instructive  to  a  preacher. 
He  was  a  regular  commuiiicant,  and,  beside,  attended 
church  on  Christmas  and  Easter,  —  I  cannot  but  love 
the  old  man.  He  died  without  seeiuf^  even  the  dawn 
of  liberty  which  God  has  brought ;  but  oh  !  I  am  sure 
he  sees  it  from  above.  He  died  in  the  Capitol,  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors,  and  the  last  words  he  said  were, 
*  This  is  the  last  of  earth  ;  I  am  content/  And  now,  I 
trust,  he  is  with  God. 

"  All,  aU  are  gone.  All  that  raged  ;  all  tliat  threat- 
ened  ;  all  the  cowards  that  yielded ;  truckled,  sold  their 
country  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  all  the  men  that  stood 
and  bore  infamy  and  scorn  for  the  truth  \  all  are  silent 
in  dust ;  the  fight  is  over,  but  eternity  will  never  efface 
from  their  soids  whether  they  did  well  or  ill  —  whether 
they  fought  bravely  or  failed  like  cowards.  In  a  sense, 
our  hves  are  irreparable.  If  we  shrink,  if  we  fail,  if  we 
choose  the  fleeting  instead  of  the  eternal,  God  may  for- 
give us ;  but  there  must  be  an  eternal  regret !  This 
man  lived  for  humanity  when  hardest  bestead  ;  for 
truth  when  truth  was  unpopular ;  for  Christ  when 
Christ  stood  chained  and  scourged  m  the  person  of  the 
slave/' 

In  the  fall  of  1887  she  writes  to  her  brother  Rev* 
Dr*  Edward  Beecher  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  •  — 
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40  FoBUT  SrasR,  Habhiobd^  Comi.,  O^kker  11, 1887. 

Dkab  Bboteosr,  —  I  was  delighted  to  reeeive  your 
kind  letter.  Tou  weie  my  earliest  rdigious  teadier ; 
your  letters  to  me  while  a  school-girl  in  HartEwd  gave 
me  a  high  Christian  aim  and  standard  which  I  hope 
I  have  never  lost  Not  only  did  they  do  me  good,  hot 
also  my  intimate  friends,  Oeorgiana  May  and  Cather- 
ine Cogswell,  to  whom  I  read  them.  The  simpUcity, 
warmth,  and  childlike  eamesiaiess  ctf  those  scfaod  days 
I  love  to  recalL  I  am  the  ordy  one  living  of  that  cirde 
<^  early  friends.  2fbt  one  of  my  early  schoolmates  k 
living,  —  and  now  Henry,  younger  by  a  year  or  two 
than  If  has  gone  —  my  husband  also.^  I  oft^i  thinly 
Why  am  I  spared  ?  Jb  there  yet  anything  for  me  to 
do  ?  I  am  thinking  with  my  son  Charles's  help  of  writ- 
ing a  review  of  my  life,  under  the  title,  ^  Pebbles  from 
the  Shores  of  a  Past  life." 

CliarKe  told  me  that  he  has  got  all  written  up  to  my 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  when  I  came  to  be  under  sis- 
ter Catherine's  care  in  Hartford.  I  am  writing  daily  my 
remembrances  from  that  time.  You  were  then,  I  think, 
teacher  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Hartford.  .  .  . 

So,  my  dear  brother,  let  us  keep  good  heart ;  no  evil 
can  befall  us.  Sin  alone  is  evil,  and  from  that  Christ 
will  keep  us.     Our  journey  is  so  short ! 

I  feel  about  all  things  now  as  I  do  about  the  things 
that  happen  in  a  hotel,  after  my  trunk  is  packed  to  go 
home.  I  may  be  vexed  and  annoyed  .  .  .  but  what  of 
it !    I  am  going  home  soon. 

Your  affectionate  sister,  Hattie. 

l  Professor  Stowe  died  August,  1886. 
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To  a  friend  she  writes  a  little  later  *  — 

'*  I  have  thought  much  lately  of  the  possibility  of  my 
leaving  you  all  and  going  home*  I  am  come  to  that 
stage  of  my  pilgrimage  that  is  within  sight  of  the  River 
of  Death,  and  I  feel  that  now  I  must  have  all  in  readi- 
ness day  and  night  for  the  messenger  of  the  King,  I 
have  sometimes  had  in  my  sleep  strange  perceptions  of 
a  \nvid  spiritual  life  near  to  and  with  Chiistj  and  mul- 
titudes of  holy  oneSj  and  the  joy  of  it  is  like  no  other 
joy,  —  it  cannot  be  told  in  the  language  of  the  world. 
What  I  have  then  I  know  with  absolute  certainty^  yet 
it  is  so  unlike  and  above  anything  we  conceive  of  in 
this  world  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  into  words.  The 
inconceivable  loveliness  of  Christ  1  It  seems  that  about 
Him  there  is  a  sphere  where  the  enthusiasm  of  love  is 
the  calm  habit  of  the  soul,  that  without  words,  mthout 
the  necessitj^  of  demonstrations  of  affection,  heart  beats 
to  heart,  soul  answers  soul,  we  respond  to  the  Infinite 
Love,  and  we  feel  liis  answer  in  us,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  words-  All  seemed  to  be  busy  coming  and 
going  on  ministries  of  good,  and  passing  each  gave 
a  thrill  of  joy  to  each  as  Jesus,  the  directing  soul, 
the  centre  of  all,  *  over  all,  in  all,  and  tlnough  aU,'*  was 
working"  his  beautiful  and  merciful  will  to  redeem  and 
save,     I  was  saying  as  I  awoke  :  — 


V 


"  *  *T  is  joy  enough,  my  all  in  all, 
Afc  thy  dear  feet  to  lie. 
Thou  Wilt  not  kt  me  lower  fall. 
And  none  can  higher  tly.' 


**  This  was  but  a  glimpse ;  but  it  has  left  a  strange 
sweetness  in  my  mind." 
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151. 

Cincinnad,  Lyman  Beecher  accepts 
call  tOf  53 ;  Catherine  Beecher's 
pwwaamM  of,  54,  55  ;  Walnut  Uills 
and  Seminary,  M,  55;  famine  in, 
100 ;  choleni.  11© ;  sympathetic  an* 
dience  in,  49^, 

Civil   War,  M».   Stowe  on 

2m, 

Clarke  <&  Co.  on   English 

"Uncle   Tom's  Csbim"  190; 

author  remnneration,  202. 
Clay,    Henry,    and    bis    ocoiprocnise^ 

143. 
Cogswell,  Catherine  Ledysrd, 

friend  of  n.  B.  S.,  31. 
College  of  Teachem,  79. 
Collins  professorship.  129, 
Colored  people,  advanoe  of*  2S5» 
Confederacy,  A.  H.  Stephens  «a  oIn 

ject  of,  381. 
Course  and  cheerfulness  of  H.  B.  ^, 

473. 
Cranch,  E,  P.,  m». 
Cruikshank  illnstratei  "  Uncle  TamH 

Cabin,'*  192. 

**  DAifnsii   DEttoimA,'*     appean 

**  Harper's,''   4TJ;   his  natnre   tiki 

H.  W.    Beecher't,  481  ;    admindoi 

of  Prof.  Stowe  for,  4^2, 
Da  Vinci's   Last   Supper,   H.  B.  &> 

impressions  of,  305. 
Death  of  yonngest-bom  of  H.  B«  S^ 

124 ;   angmsh  at,  lOS, 
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th,  n.  B.  S.  wlUiin  light  of  the 
\Wvt  of,  5  IS, 

*'  1  debatable  Landl  hetween  this  World 
and  the  Next,''  404. 

Deolanidon  of  Independence,  H.  B. 
S.'t  feeling  about,  11  [  death-knt*Ll 
to  tlaTeryt  141. 

Dei^D,  Miu,  32,  41,  443. 

Detuocmcj  and  American  norelista, 
Lowell  on,  ^^1^. 

**Di?  Pmfuudiii,*'  motive  of  Mrs. 
lirowiinig^  8»  JiTiT. 

De  Stael,  Mine,,  and  Corinne,  07. 

I>iiskena,  lirst  sight  of|  2li!({;  J.  R. 
Lowell  on,  328. 

**  Dog's  Mission,  A/'  date  of,  401. 

Domsstic  aeririiM;,  H.  B.  S.'s  trouble 
with,  20a 

Doubters  and  dbbelieren  may  find 
comfort  in  flplrittialiamt  487, 

DoubtSy  religious,  af  tt;r  death  of  eld- 
est aou^  321. 

Doaglsaa,  Frederick,  254 ;  letters  from 
H.  B.  a  to,  on  flhivery,  149, 

Drake,  Dr.,  fami]?  pbTsician,  63 ;  one 
of  founders  of  '*  College  of  Teach- 
ers/' 79. 

**  Dreii,'*  26C ;  Snmner^s  letter  oo,  268  ; 
Oeorgiana  May  on,  li^W ;  English 
edition  of,  270  ;  prt^sented  to  Qneen 
Victoria.  271 ;  her  intunjst  in,  277, 
285 ;  demand  fw,  in  Glnag-ow,  273  ; 
Dofihess  of  Sutherland's  copy,  270  ; 
Low's  sales  of,  27d,  279 r  "London 
Timet^**  on,  278;  English  reTiewa 
on,  flCTete,  279;  **RevTie  des  Deux 
Mondes"  on^  290;  Miss  Martinean 
on,  800;  Pn#8cott  on,  311 1  Lowell 
on,  334;  now  **  Nina  Gordon,*'  pub- 
lication of,  490. 

Dudcrant,  Madame.  See  Sand,  George. 

Dnfferin,  Lord  and  Lady,  their  lore 
of  American  litemttire,  284,  285, 

Dundee,  meeting' at,  222. 

Danrohin  Castle,  visit  to,  276. 

E— ,  letter  from  H.  B.  S.  to,  on 
breakfast  at  the  Trevelyans*,  2£t4. 


**  Earthly    Care    a    Heave^y    EKsci- 

pline,'*  Kil. 
En^t   Hampton^   L.  I.,  birthplace    of 

Catberino  Beecher,  2S, 
E^LBtTHiaUt  Mis.,  writes  a  Sou  them  reply 

to  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;'  im. 
Edg^e worth,  Maria,  247. 
Edinburgh,    H.  B.  S.    in,  216 ;    retmn 

to,  TSJ. 
Edmonson   slave   family;    efforts    to 

save,    179 ;    Mrs.    Stows    edneatea 

and  supports  daughters,  179;  nusea 

money  to  free  mother  and  two  sIats 

children,  18(J. 
Edmonson,  death  of  Mary,  233. 
Education,  H.  B.  S.'s  interest  in,  72, 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  power  of,  400; 
bis  treatise  on  **  The  Witt,*'  refuted 
by  Catherine  Beecher,  26. 

Eliot,  George,  419;  a  good  Christian, 
420 ;  on  paychical  problems^  421 ;  on 
**  Old  town  Folks,"  443;  her  de- 
spondency in  **  writing  life  *'  and 
longing  for  sympathy,  4riO;  on 
power  of  fine  books,  461 ;  on  reli- 
gion, 462;  deslrei  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  all  mibjects,  407 ;  on  im- 
pcpstures  of  spiritTialism,  467  ;  lack 
of  "*  jollitude  **  in  *' Middleraarch,** 
471  ;  Inrtted  to  riait  America,  471  ; 
sympathy  with  H.  B,  S.  in  Beecher 
trial,  472 ;  protid  of  Stowes*  inter- 
est in  her  ""  spiritiml  children,'*  482  ; 
on  death  of  Mr.  Lewes  and  grati- 
tude for  sympiitby  of  H.  B,  S..  483  ; 
a  **  woman  worth  loving,"  H.  B.  S.'s 
love  for  great<»r  tluin  her  admira* 
tion,  475 ;  letters  from  H.  B.  S. 
to.  on  spiritualism,  4*X\ ;  dt^scribeti 
Florida  nature  and  home,  4*^8 ; 
reply  to  letter  of  sympathy  giving 
facts  in  the  Beeeher  case,  473 ;  from 
Professor  Stowe  on  spiritualism, 
419  ;  letter  to  H.  B,  S,  from,  421 ; 
with  sympathy  on  ahnae  called  oat 
by  the  Byron  uffair,  458;  on  effe<?t 
of  letter  of  H,  B.  S.  to  Mrs.  FoUen 
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upon  ber  mind^  450;  on  joy  of  Hyixi' 
patby^  4tK>  j  reply  t^  letter  on  spirit- 
ualism,  4<jOj  aynipathy  with  her  in 
the  Beeoher  trial,  472. 

Elmes,  Mr,f  5T. 

♦*Elms,  The  Old,"  H.  B.  S/a  aeTcn- 
tifcth  brrthdny  t»elelirated  at,  500. 

**  Elkie  Vtmiier,'*  Mrs*  Stowe'a  pmise 
of,  Zm,  mt,  415, 

Emancipationf  Prockmatioii  of^  384. 

Emmoiks,    Docturt  the  preaching    of^ 

England  and  America  compartid^  177. 

England,  «itlitud&  of,  in  civil  war,  giief 
at,  369 ;  help  of  to  America  on  alave 
question,  166,  174. 

English  women's  address  on  slavery, 
;JT4 ;  H.  B.  S.'s  reply  in  th*j  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  374* 

Europe^  first  visit  to,  180;  secotnd 
visit  to,  208 ;  thiid  Timt  to,  S40. 

Faith  in  Christ,  513, 

Famine  in  Cincinnati,  100, 

Fiction,  power  of,  215, 

Fields,  Mrs.  Annie,  in  Boston,  470  ;  her 
trihut«  to  MiH,  Stowe*s  courage  and 
cheerful nosft,  473;  George  Eliot's 
mention  of»  483  ;  her  poem  read  ftt 
seventieth  birthday,  505, 

Fields.  Jns.  T.,  Mr.  and  Mr*,,  riait  of 
H.  B.  S.  t^,  492, 

Fisher,  Prof,  Alexander  Metcalf ,  33 ; 
engagement  to  Catherine  Beeeher, 
23:  sails  for  Europe,  23,  24;  his 
death  by  drowning  in  shipwreck  of 
Albion.  24  ;  Catherine  Beecber's  sonl 
stm^les,  over  hia  fntnr©  fate,  25 ; 
influence  of  these  stmg^gles  depicted 
in  *"  Tlie  Minister^'a  Wooing,"  25, 

Florence,  Mrs,  Stowe's  winter  in,  349. 

Florida,  winter  home  in  Mandarin^  401 ; 
like  Sorrento,  M^* ;  wonderful  growth 
of  nature,  4(W  ;  how  H.  B.  S-'s  house 
was  built,  400;  her  happy  life  in, 
474  ;  longingB  for,  4^2 ;  her  enjoy* 
ment  of  happy  life  of  the  f recdmen 
10,500, 


Flowers,  lore  of,  405|  406,  410,  460;^ 

painting,  46^. 
FoUen,  Mrt,,  197  ;  letter  fromH.  B,  a 

tO|  on  her  biography,  1U7< 
Foote,  Harriet,  aunt  of  H,  B.  S.,  & ;  «»- 

efgetio  English  character,  6 ;  tnarhm 

niece  catechism,  6,  7* 
Foote,  Mrs.  Roranoa,  gmndinoUMr  ol 

H,  B,  S.,  first  visit  to,  5-T  l  twX  to 

in  1827,  38. 
^*  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  An* 

other  World,"  4<34, 
"  Footsteps  of  the  Master, ''  pablished, 

4U1, 
"Eraser's     Magazine*'      on     **  Uncle  j 

Tom* 8  Cabin,''  168 ;  Help***  review 

of  *'  Uncle  Tom'i  Cabin/'  175. 
'*Free  Agency,''  Catherine  Beecher's 

refntatioD    of   Edwards    od    "The 

WiU,"  2d. 
French    eriticif    high     stuiding    o^  | 

291, 
Friends,  love  for,  51 ;  death  of,  410; 

death  of  old,  whose  letters  ai«  cher- 
ished, .jCKS;  death  of,  takes  aways 

part  of  ourselves,  4feG. 
Fricndsbip,  opinioa  of,  50. 
Fugitive   Slave  Act,  suffering  causeil 

by,   144;    Prof.  Caimes    on,    146;  { 

practically  repealed,  384. 
Future  life,  glimpsos  of,  loRTt  I 

sweetness,  513. 
Future  pmushment,  ideas  of,  340. 

GAHmsoN,  W.  L.,  to  Mm.  Sto(w«  tm: 

**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,*'  161 ;  in  hoor 
of  victory,  300;  his  "LibenOor," 
261 ;  Bent  with  H.  W.  Be«eber  to 
jmise  Bag  on  Snnater,  477;  Utten  M 
H,  B.  S.  from,  on  **  Undo  Tom^s 
Cabin,"  1«1 ;  on  slavery,  25 1-SeiS  ; 
on  arousing  the  church,  205. 

Gaskell,  ^Irs  ,  at  home,  $12. 

Geography,    school,   irritten  by 
Stowe,  65  nolt,  158, 

Germany's  tribute  to  **  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin,"  Ut5. 

Gladstone,  W^  E,  233, 
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Glaijrow»  H,  B-  S.  Tiaita,  210 ;  Aoti- 

*'  History,  The,  of  the  Byron  Contro*              ^^^^B 

alavory  Society  of,  174,  189,  213. 

Yeny/'  4m,                                                    ^^^1 

GlASgow   Aiiti-aJavery   Society,  letter 

frora  H,  B,  S-  to,  2ol. 

300,  et  seq.;  attaeka  upon,  :JltI  ;  H.                ^^^^H 

God.  H.  B.  S.'s  yiewii  of,  a9,  42,  4S, 

B.  S.  AAks  advice  from,  about  man^               ^^^^^| 

40,  47  ;  trust  m.  IV2,  132,  148,  Mi  ; 

ner  of   telling  facta   in   relation   to                       ^^H 

doubts  and  final  tru«t  in,  ii2l,  ;i9ti ; 

Byrou  Controversy,  4o2,  454;  sen^                ^^^^H 

his  help  in  tinio  uf  need,  4t*6. 

Goetlxe  iiiirl    Mr.    Lewea,  420;    Prof. 

to,  454;  on  facts  of  case,  455;  on               ^^^^^| 

Stowo^B  iidmi ration  of,  420, 

sympathy  displayed  in  liis  writings,                       ^^B 

Goldschmidt,      Madame.     Se«    Lind, 

4tl  ;  poem  on  H.  B.  S/s  seventieth                        ^H 

Jenny. 

birthday,    503;    tribute    to    Undo                       ^H 

Gorres  on  spiritualism  and  royaticiflnit 

Tom,  504 ;  iettern  from  H.  B.  S.  to,                         ^H 

412,  474, 

351*,  410 1    on   **Pogaiiac   People,*'                        ^H 

Qrandinother,   letter  from   H.   B,  S. 

414;    asking   advice    about    Byron                 ^^^^H 

to,    on   breaking'  np   of   Lit^^h field 

Citntroversy  and  article  for  ^*  Allan-                ^^^^^| 

home,  35 ;  on  acshool  life  in  Hart- 

tic  Monthly/'  4:ji1'  ;  leUem  to  H.  B.                ^^^^H 

fcird,  4L 

S.  from,  3i!0,  4m;  on  facts  in  the               ^^^H 

Granville.  Lord,  233. 

Byrou  Con  trovers  J.  456.                                     ^^^^^| 

•"  Gmy*s  Elegy,"  visit  to  aeene  of,  236. 

Hoyghton^  MiMiti  ^  Co.,  celebrate  H.                ^^^^^| 

Ooiocioii,  Countefls,  *'  RecoUecdons  of 

B.  ,S.'a  seventietb  birthcky,  5iKJ.                        ^^^H 

Lord  Byron,"  440. 

Houghton,  H.  O.,  presents  guests  to               ^^^^^| 

H.  B.  S.,  on  celebration  of   seven-                ^^^^^| 

Hall.  Judge  Jumes^  68,  ©9. 

tieth  birthday,  50() ;  address  of  wel-                ^^^^H 

Halhim,  Arthur  Henry,  235. 

come  by,                                                                 ^^^^^| 

Haini]t4Jii  and   Manundssloii   Society, 

**  Ho^ise  and  Home  Papers  ^'  published,                ^^^^^| 

14h 

^^^H 

Harper  &  Brothers  reprint  Gnieeioli*! 

Howitt,  Mary,  oalla  on  H.  B.  S.,  231.                  ^^^| 

"  Re«cille«tion3  of  Byron/'  446. 

Hnmau  life,  sacrodneaa  of,  11^.                           ^^^^^t 

Hartford,  H.  B.  S,  goea  to  school  at, 

Ilimiun  nature  in  books  and  meOf  328*               ^^^^^| 

21 ;  the  Stowes  make  their  home  at. 

Hume  and  medinms,  410.                                       ^^^^^| 

373. 

Humor  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  books,  Geof^ge                     ^^M 

Harvey,  a  phantom,  430. 

Eliot  on,  402.                                                             ^H 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  353 ;  letter  on, 

Husband     and    wife,     sympathy   be-                         ^H 

187 ;  on  slavery,  31*4 ;  letter  to  H. 

tween,  1U5.                                                                  ^H 

B.  S.  on,  from  English  attitude  to- 

^H 

trards  America,  394>, 

Ideausm   versus  Healism,   Lowell  on,                         ^^M 

Health,  c^re  of,  115. 

3U.                                                                             ■ 

Heaven,  belief  in,  5t>. 

*'  Independent/'  New  York,  work  for,                         ^H 

Helps,     Arthur,   on    ''Uncle    Tom*s 

1^;    Mj^*   Brownings    reads    Mrs.                        ^H 

Cabin,^'  175  J  ineetA  H,  B.  S.,  229; 

Stowe  in,  357.                                                                ^H 

letter  from  H.  B.  S,  to,  on   ''  Uncle 

Inverary  Castle,  H.  B.  S.'s.    visit    to,                          ^H 

Tom^s  Cabin/*  175. 

^1 

HeiuT-,  Patrick,  on  slavery,  141. 

L^hmd's  gift  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  24a                                 ^M 

Hentz,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee,  09,  80. 

^H 

Hig^nson,  T.  W.,  letter  to  H.  B.   S. 

JsFTSESON,  Thomas,  on  slavery,  141.                          ^H 

from,  on  *' Uncle   Tom's    Cabin/' 

Jewett,  John  P.^  of   Boston,  pablishet                         ^^M 

163. 

of  ^'Uucle  Tom^a  Cabin/'  15&                              ^1 
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^B                                        EjOtsab  NebraalcA  Bill,  255 ;  urgency 

described  in  letter  to  a  friend,  94; 

^^^^^^^^V                            of  question^  265. 

price  for,  103;  fatigue  canned  by« 

^^^^^^H                     *'K<?y  to  Untile  Tom's  Cabin'*    pro- 

48i» ;  length  of  time  passed  in,  witll 

^^^^^^^^                        jeoted,  174 ;  writteiit  1S8 ;  eontains 

list  of  books  written,  490. 

H                                             iMjts,  20;i  ;  read  by  PoHock,  2:^(t ;  by 

Literary  work  versus  domestio   dntifi^ 

^H                                         Argyll,  239;    sickoess   cauBed  by, 

$>l    el  seq*^    130 ;    short     btories— 

^^M                                        252;    Bule,    253;    facts  woven  into 

"New  Year's  Story"    for  ^^  N.   Y. 

^^^^^^H                          ' '  Dred;'  2136 ;  date  of  in  cbrouologi- 

^^^^^^H 

AdYentures  in   the    Country''     for 

^^^^^^^^H                     Kin^slo>\     Cbarles,    upon     eflTect    of 

**Era,"  146. 

^^^^^^H                          '*  Unay  Tom  fl  Cabin, ' '  IfMj ;  visit  to, 

Literature,  opmion  of,  44, 

^^^^^^H                         286 ;   letters  lo  H.  B.  S.   from,  on 

''  Little  Pussy  Willow,"  date  of,  49L 

^^^^^H                         ''Uncle  Tom^B  Cabin/'  190,  218. 

LiTcrpool,   warm  reception   of  H.  Bt 

^^^^^^^^1                    Xossutb,  on  freedom^  195  i  Mrs.  Stowe 

S.  at,  2<n. 

^^^^^^^^P                         cilia  upoOf 

Lofidon  poor  and  Sontbera  slaTes,  175^; 

London,   Brst  visit  to,   225;     wmoA 

^^^^^^^1                    La  BOUCHERS,  Lady  Mary,   yiait    to. 

visit  to,  281. 

^^^^^m 

Longfellow,    H.  W.,    congrstnlatioai 

^^^^^M                     ''  Lady  Byron  Vindicated;*  454 ;  dat«, 

of,  on  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"    ICl  ; 

^^^^^H 

letter  on,    1^7;    Lord    QnoTilklg 

^^^^^^^^B                      Letters,  circnlar,  writing  of^  a  ciisbc»n  in 

likeness  to,  'Sm ;  letters  to  H.  B.  a 

^^^^^H                          the  Beecher  familr,  \m;   R  B.  B.'s 

from,  on  *'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  16L 

^^^^^H^                  love  of.  62,  mi  H.  B.  S.'n  peculiar 

Love,  the  impulse  of  life,  5L,  ii2. 

^^^^^^^^^^^L                 emotions  on  re-reading  old,  507. 

r^vejoy,  J,  R,  murdered,  143,  145; 

^^^^^^^^1             Lewes,   0.    Hm    George   Eliot's  letter 

aided  by  Beochers,  152, 

^^^^^^^^^                 After            of,  483. 

Low,  Sampson,  on  sxicceaa   of  ^  Undii 

^^^^^V                    Lewes,  Mfs.  G.  H.    See  Eliot,  George, 

Tom*s  C«bin  '  abniad,  ISft. 

^ 

Low,  Sampaon  A  Go.  publish  *'  Dnsd,** 

^^^^H                             "  Librmry  of  Famous  Fiction,*'  date  of, 

209 ;  their  sales,  279. 

^^H 

Lowell,    J.    R.,    EhiebeM    of    Sitfibnta 

^^^V~                            ''Libermtor/'    Tlie.   2B1  ;    nnd    Bible, 

land's  interest!  n,  277;  te«  liiwgB 

^^f                                        263;   siispended  after  tbe  olosa  of 

in  England  tlian  he  shonid  be^.^^H 

^H                                        dvil  war,  39n. 

on  *' Uncle  Tom,*'  ^27;  on  ^^^i^^^l 

^H                                     Lincoln  and  stavery,  380;  deatb  of, 

and  Thackeray,  327,  334;  OB^^f 

^H 

Minister's  Wooing,"  330,   S3SflH 

^H                                        Lind,  Jenny,  liberality  of,  181  ;  H.  B. 

idealism,   -%'U ;    letter  to  H.   B.  S.! 

^^B                                            S.    atteniLi  concert  by,  182 ;  letter  to 

from,  on  "  The  Minister's  WoaiK||^ 

^^V                                         H.  B.  8.    from,   on  her  ddigbt  in 

333.                                        --mam 

^H                                           **  Uncle  Tom's  Caliin,"  18:^  ;    letters 

^^H 

^H                                        from  H.  B.   S.  to,  with  appeal  for 

MjkcAruiT,  233,  234. 

^M                                         slaves,  tm.  184. 

McClellan,    Gen,,  his  disobedieoea  !« 

^H                                       Litchfield,  birthplace  of  II.  B.  S.,  1 ; 

the  President's  commands,  367. 

^^H                                           end  of  her  child-life  in,  21;   home 

"Magnalia,"  Cotton  Mather's,  a  min* 

^^H                                            at  brolc^n  np,  S5. 

of  wealth  to  H.   B.  S.,  10;   Fkoii 

^^H                                       Litemry   labors,   early,    15^21  ;    prize 

Stowe'a  interest  in,  427. 

^H                                           story,  68  f  club  essays,  60-71 ;  con- 

Maine  law,  curiosity  about  ia  Englvid 

^H                                         tnbiitor  to  '*  Western  Monthly  Mag. 

229. 

^^M                                      azine,"  81 ;   school  g-eograpbyp  65 ; 

Mandarin,  Mrs.  Stowe  at,   403;    liks 

J 
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Sorrento,  463;  how  her  honse  waa 
built,  469 ;  ber  happy  out-door  life 
in,  i-elieTed  frjjro  dumestic  carOf  474; 
loopngfl  for  home  at,  492;  freed- 
men^s  liappy  life  in  Sooth,  ^i^i^. 
Majju,  Horace,  makes  a  plea  for  slaves, 

Marti neau,  Harriet,  letter  to  H.  B.  S. 
from,  l^J^, 

MaTt  G«org;iaiia,  school  and  life-long 
friend  of  H.  B.  S.,  3L  Z^I-,  Mrs. 
Sykea,  lo2;  her  ill-hL^alth  and  fare- 
well to  H.  B,  S.J  2fiH ;  letters  from 
H.  B.  ^>.  tjo,  44,  4i),  50 ;  account  of 
westward  journey,  5*jj  on  labor  in 
establiahing  school,  65,  HO  ;  on  tnlu- 
catiotti  72 ;  just  before  her  raarriag^e 
t«  Mr.  Stowc,  7'J ;  on  her  early  mar- 
ried life  and  housekeepings,  89;  on 
birth  of  ber  son,  101;  describuig^ 
first  mtlroatl  ride,  10<^ ;  on  her  ebil- 
dren,  in*;  ber  letter  to  Mra.  Foote, 
graiidmotJier  of  H.  B.  S.,  38 ;  let- 
ters to  H.  B.  a  from,  ICl,  268. 

**  Mayflower.  The,"  \m,  Ifj-K  j  revised 
and  republished,  251 ;  date  of,  490. 

Helancholj,  IIB^  341 ;  a  cbaracteristio 
of  Prof.  8towe  m  childbood,  4*'JlK 

"  Men  of  Our  Times,'*  date  of,  410. 

"MtddlemMch,'*  H,  B.  S.  wishes  to 
read.  468;  character  of  Casaubon 
in,  471. 

Milman,  Dean,  234. 

Milton's  belh  ^Wl 

"Minister's  Wooing^,  Tlie,"  soul  etrtig- 
gles  of  Mrs.  Marvyn,  foundation  of 
incident,  25 ;  idea  of  God  in,  29 ; 
imptdse  for  writing:,  52  ;  sppeam  in 
** Atlantic  MontJdy,"  326  j  Lowell,  J. 
R.  on,  S27,  3:?0,  a3.3 ;  Whittier  on. 
327;  completed,  3.32;  Ru^kjn  on, 
336  ;  undertone  of  pathoa,  3.'d9  ;  vis- 
its Eng-land  in  relation  to,  ^S ;  date 
of,  490 ;  •*  reveabi  warm  heart  of 
man  "  beneath  the  Porttan  in  VTblt- 
tier's  poem,  502. 

Miatotiri  Compromise,  142,  257;  re- 
pnled,  379. 


Mohl,  Madame,  and  her  su/on,  201. 

Money-makings,  reading  as  easj'  a  viray 
as  any  of,  494. 

Moral  aim  in  novul-writing,  J.  R.  Low- 
ell on,  3.3^i. 

**  Mourning  Veil,  The,"  327. 

'*  Mystiqne  L&,"  on  spiritualism,  412. 

Naflks  and  VesnTius,  302. 

*'  National  Era,"  its  histoiyi  157;  work 
for,  LSJ. 

Negrroen,  petition  from,  preseDted  by 
J,  Q.  AdaiiiR^  f>lO. 

New  England,  Mrs.  Stowe's  knowledge 
of,  3^^2  ;  in  '"  Th^j  Miniiiter's  Woo- 
ing," 333;  life  pictured  in  '*  Old- 
town  Folks/'  444. 

New  London,  fatigue  of  reading  at, 
490. 

Newport,  tiresome  joomey  to»  on  read- 
ing tour,  497. 

Niagara,  impressions  of,  75. 

Normal  school  for  colored  teacbera, 
203. 

**  North  American  Review  "  on  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  2fi4. 

North  xfersits  South,  England  on,  888, 
391. 

Norton,  C.  E.^  Ruakin  on  the  proper 
home  of,  354. 

*'  On  SERVER,  Nevr  York,"  d«nnnciation 
of  *' Uncle  Tom's  Ciibin,"  168,  172. 

*'Oldtown  Fireside  Stories."  438; 
strange  spiritual  experiences  of  Prof. 
Stowe,  438;  Sam  Lawson  a  real 
character,  439 ;  relief  after  finish- 
ing, 4S9 ;  date  of  in  ebr«jnological 
list,  491 ;  in  Wbittier's  poem  on 
seventieth  birthday  *  Witli  Old  New 
England's  flavor  rife,*'  5l*3. 

'*Otdtown  Folkii,"  404;  Pruf.  Stowe 
original  of  *'  Harry ''  in,  421  ;  George 
Eliot  on  its  reception  in  England, 
443,  461.  4a3  ;  picture  of  N,  K  life, 
444 ;  date  of.  4fMt ;  Wliittier*a  praise 
of,  **  vi|jorous  pencil-strokes "  in 
poem  on  seventieth  birthday ,  503. 


^^^^^^^52^^^^^^^^^  IXDEX.        ^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H                 Orthodoxy,   335. 

particnlarly  effective  at  time  of  trial, 

^^^^^H                *'  Otif  ClmrlDy/'  d&te  of,  490. 

4SL 

^^^^^^^H                  Owen,  Robert  Dtde,  \m  '"  Footfalls  on 

"Poganuo  People/'  418;  tent  to  Or. 

^^^^^^^H                     the  Boundary  of  Another  World  '^ 

Hohnes,  414;  date  of,  491. 

^^^^^^H                    and  ''The  Debatable  Land  between 

PoUock,  Lord  Chief  Baron*  220, 

^^^^^H                    thk  World  and  tbe  Next,^'  4iU  ;  R. 

Poor,  generosity  of  toocbei  H.  B.  3*^ 

^^^^^^B                     B.  S.  wishes  Qeotg^  Eliot  to  meet, 

21  a 

^^^^^B 

Portland,  H,    B.  S.'a    frienda  tlMie 

among  tli«  part,  4U;  luir  readii«s 

^^^^^^^H                 Faoiehston,  Lord,  meetin£^  with,  2S2. 

in,  493. 

^^^^^^H                 ''Palmetto  Leaves"   publialied,  405; 

Portraits  of  Mn.  Stowe,  231 ;  BaOos 

^^^^^H 

to  paint,  241 ;  untruth  of,  2S& 

^^^^^H                  Papacy,  The, 

Poverty  in  early  married  life,  lU^ 

^^^^^^^^H                  PariSf  £rsl  viait  to,  241 ;  second  rkitf 

Frescott,  W.   H.,  letter   to  IL  B.  & 

^^^^H 

from,  on  **  Dred,*'  311. 

^^^^^H                   Pork,  Profeaaor  Edwards  A.,  mi 

"  Presse,  La,"  on  **  Dred,'*  29L 

^^^^^^H                  Parker,  Theodore^  on  tlid  Bible   and 

Providoutial  aid  in  aickneaa,  lldL 

^^^^^H 

^^J 

^^^^^^1                 Paton,  Bailie,  host  of  Mra.  Stowe,  2n. 

"  QtTKKii  LiiOe  People,''  date  tiff,  ^^^| 

^^^^^^^^B                  Peabody,    pleasant    reading    in,    49Q; 

^^ 

^^^^^^^^B                     Queen  YictoriaV  picture  at,  496. 

HEADma  and  teaching,  130. 

^^^^H                 '' Pearl  of  Orr^s  Idand,  The^  ISO,  187 ; 

Heligion  and  humanity,  G«oi|^  Eliofe 

^^^^^H                     first  publinhed,  a:.'T ;  Whittier's  £&- 

on,  462. 

^^^^^^H                     Tonti;,  327 ;  date  of,  4VH}. 

"  Beligkkus  poems,"  date  of,  49a 

^^^^^H                 "  Pebbles  from  the   f>horvs  of  &  Pa«t 

'*  HeToe  des  Deux  Mondes ''  on  **  Xhtd," 

^^^^^^^^*                      Life,^'  a  review  of  her  life  proposed 

290. 

^^^^F                             to  be  written  by  H.  B.  S,  with  aid 

Riots  in  Cineinnati  and   antJ-alaTarx 

^^^H                             of  flon  Charles,  512. 

agitation,  85. 

^^^^H                         Phantoms  seen   by  Professor  Stowe, 

Roenne,    Baron   de,    Tiatts    .Ptofiiir 

^^H 

Siowe,  102.                                           ^m 

^^^^H                           Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stnart,  writes  poem 

Roman  politica  in  1861,  35S.               ^^M 

^^^^^H                              on  H.  B.  S/b  seTeniieth  birtliday, 

Rome,  H.  B.  a*8  joorney  to,   SO^ 

^^^P 

impressiona  of,  800. 

^^^^"^                           *'  Philanthropist,  Tbe,"  anti-slaTery  pa- 

Raskin,  .lolin,  I  tters  to  If.  B.  S.  ^um. 

^V                                       p«r,  HI,  87. 

on  "The  lliiuster's  Wooing,"  SM; 

^H                                  Phillips,    Wendell,   attitude   of  after 

on  liis  disdik*-*  of  America,  but  lo»« 

^^H                                       war,  303. 

for  Atiitirinr''an  friends,  3r>4. 

^H                                  *"  Pink  and  WMte  Tyranny,"  date  of, 
^^M                                   FlvTiiuntb  Cliurcb,  iavea  Edmonson*! 

Buskin  and  Turner,  313. 

Sajnt-Beitvk,  H.  B.  &'a  Wdv^  lor. 

^H                                      daughters,  170;   tlaTery  and,  477; 

474. 

^^M                                      clears  Henry  Ward  Beecher  by  oc- 

Sales,  Francis  de,  H.  W.  Bcecher  oof»- 

^^^                                    clamation,    478;    calls    council    of 

pared  witl^  <SL 

^^^^H                              Congre^aiiiitml  miniAteni   and   lay- 

Salisbory,  Mr.,  Interest  of  in  "  Uncle 

^^^^^1                              men,  47U ;   connell   ratities  deciaioii 

Tom's  Cabb,"  191. 

^^^^^1                              of  Chureb,  47S^;  comniitti^  of  five 

Salons,  French,  2^. 

^^^^^H                               appointed  to  brin^  f  A4^t4  which  could 

Sand,  Georjre,  reviewi  "  Undo  Tom*t 

^^^^^                             ho  proYed,  479 ;  miiaioita  amou^  poor 

Cabin,**  lUO. 
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Scotland,  H.  B.  S^s  tot  vmt  to,  209. 

bcott,  WfldtCT,  Liynian  Beeoher^s  o|>iii- 
ion  of,  when  diB43iisahig  novel-read- 
ingf  25 ;  monamont  in  Edinburgh^ 
217. 

Sea,  H.  B.  S.*i  neryous  horror  of. 
307. 

8ei»-voyag:efit  H,  B.  S-  on,  2Do. 

Sttmi-Colon  Club^  H.  B.  S.  becomes  a 
member  of,  68. 

ShAfte»bury,  Eari  of,  letter  of,  to  Mts, 
Stowe,  17U. 

Shaftesliuryf  Lord«  to  H.  B.  S.|  letter 
from,  170  ;  lett^jr  from  K  B.  S.  to, 
170;    America  and,  JiOl), 

Skimier,  Dr.,  57. 

SIatc,  aiding-  a  furtive,  1M. 

SlATe-holding  States  on  English  ad- 
dress, 378  ;  iatenaity  of  coofiict  in, 
379. 

Slaver)',  H*  B.  S/b  first  notice  of,  71 ; 
anti-slrtvery  agitation,  81 ;  death- 
knell  of,  141 ;  Jeifersoti,  Washing- 
ton^ Hamilton,  and  Patrick  Uet&rj 
on^  141  ;  growth  of,  142;  r^sutn^  of 
its  history,  14'?;  responsibility  of 
chnrch  fiir,  15!;  Lord  Carlisle 'i* 
opinion  on,  164 ;  moral  effect  of, 
165 ;  sacrilege  of,  IM ;  Ma  past  and 
fnttue,  194 ;  its  injustice,  255 ;  its 
doath-hlow  ;  «TrO  ;  English  -women's 
appeal  against,  :175  ;  J.  Q.  Adams' 
emsade  against,  509  ;  gone  forever, 

ma. 

Slaves.  H.  B.  S.*s  -work  for  and  sym- 
pathy -with,  152 ;  family  eonrows  of, 
318. 

Smith,  Anna,  helper  to  Mrs.  S,  115; 
note.  'MX 

Sonl,  imniurtality  of,  H,  B.  S.*8  essay 
written  ut  age  of  twelve :  first  lit- 
eniry  prodtit'tion,  15-21 ;  Addimm^a 
remarkti  upon,  18 ;  Greek  and  Ro- 
man idea  iif  immortality,  20 ;  light 
given  by  Gospel,  20,  21  j  Christ  on* 
ir»9. 

b,  England^  B  sympathy  with   the, 
0,  3S6 


South  Framiagham,  good  andienoe  at 
reading  in.  4S>5» 

*' Souvenir,  The/'  105. 

Spiritualism,  Mrs.  Stowe  on,  350,  351, 
404  ;  Mrs.  Browning  on,  350 ; 
Holmes,  O.  W,,  on^  411  ;  *'  La  Mys- 
tique '^  and  Gorres  ou,  412, 474 ;  Pro- 
fesaof  Stowe^s  strange  experiences 
in,  420, 423  ;  George  Eliot  on  psychi- 
cal problems  of ,  421;  on  **  Cbarla- 
tanerie"  coimected  with,  4<[>7;  Rob- 
ert Dalt;  Owen  on,  4*34 ;  Goethe  09i| 
4<'>5  ;  H.  B.  S/s  letter  to  Oeorge 
Eliot  on,  400;  her  mature  views 
on,  4S5  ;  a  comfort  to  doubtA*rs  and 
disbelievers,  4S7;  from  Christian 
standpoint^  4^7. 

Stafford  House  meeting,  233. 

Stephens,  A.  H.,  on  object  of  Conledo 
eracy^  381. 

Storrs,  Dr.  R.  S.,  181. 

Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  IS;  death  of  first 
wife,  75  ;  his  engugement  to  Harriet 
E.  Beecher,  70  ;  tlieir  mairiagef  76, 
77  ;  his  work  in  Lane  Seminary,  79 ; 
sent  by  the  Seminary  to  Europe  on 
educational  matters,  80 ;  returns,  88  [ 
his  Educational  Report  presented, 
89;  aids  a  fngitiTe  slave,  93; 
strongly  enconrages  his  wife  la  her 
literary  aapirattons,  102,  105;  care 
of  the  sick  stndeuis  in  Lane  Semi- 
nary, 107  ;  is  '*  hoiise-fatber  "  dur* 
ing  his  wifeU  illness  and  absence, 
113;  goes  to  water  cure  after  his 
-wife's  return  from  the  some,  lU); 
absent  from  Cini'innati  home  at 
death  of  youngest  child,  124 ;  ac- 
cepts the  Collins  Professorship  at 
Bowdoin,  125 ;  gives  his  motlier  his 
reasons  for  leaving  Cincinnati,  12S; 
i«rmains  behind  to  finish  colle|::e 
work,  while  wife  and  three  children 
leave  for  Bmnswiek,  Me.,  129 ;  re- 
signs his  professorship  at  Bow- 
doin,  and  accepts  a  call  to  Andover, 
184;  accompanies  his  wife  to  Ett- 
Tope,  2(^  ;  hia  second  trip  with  wife 
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U>  Europe,  269;  Berroon  after  hii 
flon^B  death,  322;  great  sorrow  at 
bis  bereavement,  324 ;  goes  to  Eu- 
rope for  tbe  fourth  timet  345 ;  re* 
aig^tia  bis  poeition  at  Aiidoverf  373  ; 
in  Florida,  403;  faiUng  h^Uih,  417; 
hiB  letter  to  Geotge  Eliot,  420 ;  H. 
B.  S*  naes  hh  strange  erpenencea 
in  youth  as  itiuterial  for  her  picture 
of  ''Harry'*  in  '*  Oldtown  Folks/" 
421 ;  the  psychological  hiitory  of 
bia  strange  cbild-iife,  423;  carioua 
experieucea  with  phaatoma,  v^ivA 
good  aod  bad  spirita,  427  ;  Tisiotis 
of  fairiea,  43<j  ;  love  uf  reading,  437 ; 
bis  power  of  eharacter  -  painting 
shown  in  hia  d&scriptioii  of  a  viait  to 
bis  relatives,  43c';  George  Eliot's 
mental  picture  of  his  persoualitr, 
401 ;  enjoys  life  and  study  in  Flor- 
ida, 4<i3 ;  hia  studies  on  Pi-of .  Gorres* 
book,  *'  Die  ClirUtJiuhe  Mystik/'  and 
iti  rdation  to  bis  own  spiritiial  expe- 
Tunce,  474;  love  for  Henry  Word 
Beecher  returned  by  latter,  475; 
absorbed  in  ""  Daniel  Derorida/'  482; 
**  over  bead  and  etara  in  rfia^ene/^ 
4S4;  feara  b^  boa  not  loi^  to  live, 
491  ;  dull  at  wif e*8  absence  on  read- 
ing toor,  4lt>6 ;  enjoys  proximity  to 
Bcston  Library t  and  **  Life  of  John 
Qntncy  Adama,"  hW -,  death.  512 
and  nntt ;  letters  from  H.  B.  S.  to^  ^, 
\m;  on  her  illness.  111!,  114,  117  j 
on  cholera  epidemic  in  Ctuctonati, 
120 ;  on  sickness,  death  of  son 
Charley,  122  ;  aoeount  of  new  borne, 
13^i  ;  on  her  writings  and  literary 
aspirations^  14(i;  on  success  of 
*'  Unei©  Tom's  Cabin/*  1G2  ;  on  her 
interest  in  the  Edniooaon  stave  fam- 
ily, 18f) ;  on  life  in  London,  238  :  on 
vint  to  fliH  Duke  of  Argyle,  271 ; 
from  Dunrobin  Castle,  275;  on 
**Dred,'*  282;  other  letters  from 
abroad,  282 ;  on  life  in  Paris,  280 ; 
on  journey  to  Rome,  294 ;  on  im- 
preasions  of  Rome,  3U0 ;  on  Swiss 


3   oi    noBM^i 
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jouruey,  348;  from  Florence,  Sid; 
from  Paris,  353;  on  farewell  to  her 
soldier  soiif  364 ;  visit  to  Dncbesi 
of  Argyle,  366 ;  on  ber  reading  tour, 
491 ;  on  bis  health  and  ber  enforced 
Absence  from  bim.  4ii2  ;  on  reading, 
at  Chelsea,  492;  at  Boa^r  ttnl 
Portland,  41)3 ;  at  South  Fmmii^Mri 
and  Haverhill,  4i^ ;  Peabody.  401; 
fatigue  at  New  London  reading,  4Ml 
letters  from  to  H.  B.  S,  mi  visit  to  bk 
relatives  and  description  of  bovM 
life,  440 ;  to  mother  on 

I      leaving  the  West,   128;    to 

.  Eliot,  420 ;  to  son  Cliarles,  'Mw^ 
Stowe,  Charles  E.,  seventh  ebild  of  IL 
B.  S.,  birth  of,  13V»;  at  iLbrvani, 
40fi;  at  Boim,  412;  Letter  frnm 
Calvin  E.  Stowe  tu,  34<^ ;  letter  frviCB 
K  B.  a  to,  on  ber  school  lifts  20 ; 
on  ^*  Poganoc  People,^'  413;  oa  her 
readings  in  the  West,  497 ;  on 
don  of  papers  and  letters  far 
bipgmphy,  5CI7 ;  on  interest  of 
aelf  and  Prof.  Stowe  in  Isf •  and 
slavery  career  of  Jobn  Qoiaej 
Adams,  500, 

Stowe,  Elixa  Tyler  (BIra.  C,  E,),  draft 
of,  75 :  twin  dangbter  of  R  B.  &, 
88. 

Stowe,  Frederick  William,  second  sna 
of  E.  B.  &,  101;  enlista  ta  Fuvt 
MaasaebnaaEta,  364 ;  made  lieotoo- 
ant  for  bravery,  3()Q ;  motber^a  visit 
to,  307;  severely  wounded,  37S; 
snbsequent  effects  of  the  wooad, 
never  entirely  reeoveia,  bi«  dii«|i- 
pearauce  and  tmknowa  fat«,  S73; 
ill -health  after  war,  Florida  bume 
purcbaied  for  bn  sake,  ^W. 

Stowe,  Oeoqgiana  May,  dangbter  of 
IL  B.  a,  birtb  of,  105*;  faniUy 
bappy  in  ber  marriage,  399 ;  letter 
from  H.  B.  a  to,  340. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beucber,  birtb  and  pa- 
rentage of,  1  ;  first  memarable  inci- 
dent, tbe  death  of  her  mother*  2; 
letter  to  ber  brother  Charles  ua  b«r 
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Siiotlier^fl  deatK,  2 ;  incident  of  the 
tulip  bulbs  and  mother^s  gentleness , 
2 ;  first  journej'  a  visit  to  her  grand- 
matber,  5  ;  study  of  oatei^hiaina  under 
her  grandmother  and  aont.,  t5 ;  early 
religious  and  Biblical  reading,  H\ 
first  school  at  the  age  of  6ve,  S  r 
'  hunger  aft^r  mental  food,  9  ;  joyful 
diacevery  of  '*  The  Arabian  Nights/'' 
i  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  of  dull 
I  lernioiia,  0 ;  remuuaeexices  of  read- 
ing in  fatber^s  library »  10 ;  impres- 
jiiun  made  by  the  Dtjclnration  of 
Independeiicwt  1 1 ;  appt^oranco  and 
charact*?r  of  her  atepTnother,  11,  12  j 
heakhv,  luippy  chihl-life,  13;  birth 
of  her  half-sister  Isa bulla  and  FI, 
B«  S/s  care  of  infant,  14  ;  early  lovo 
of  writings  14  ;  her  ejMay  Helt^eted 
for  reading  at  school  exhtbitionit,  14  j 
her  father's  pride  i«  essay,  15  ;  snh- 
j«ct  of  e&say,  arguments  for  belief 
in  the  Immortality  of  the  8oul,  15- 
2\\  end  of  child-life  m  LitcbBeld, 
21  ;  goes  to  siflter  Catherine*!  schotjl 
at  Hartford,  2iJ ;  describes  Catlmrine 
Beeiiher^s  school  in  letter  to  son,  2U ; 
her  home  with  the  Bulls^  W^  31 ; 
school  friends,  31,  32 ;  takes  np 
Latin,  her  study  of  Chnd  and  Virgil , 
S*J  ;  drenma  of  being  a  poet  and 
writes  "  Cleon/*  a  drama,  ^^2  ;  her 
conversion,  l^i^  34 ;  doubts  of  rela- 
tives anil  frii'nds,  t34,  3;"5;  connects 
heraelf  with  First  Chtireh,  Hartford, 

her  struggle  with  rigid  the- 
Uo^y  36;  her  nielnncboly  and 
donbts,  37^  38 ;  neifessity  of  cheer- 
ful    society,   38 ;    visit    to    grand- 

r,  38  ;  return  to  Hartford,  41  j 
ntereat  in  painting  leiwjns^  41  ;  cou- 
fidea  her  religious  cionhts  to  her 
brother  Edward,,  42  ;  school  life  in 
Hartfoitl,  4(5 ;  peace  at  last,  49 ; 
Aci-ompanies  her  father  and  family 
to  Cincinnati.  53  ;  de^aerihes  her  jour- 
ney, Sii ;  yearnings  for  New  England 
home,    GO ;    ill-bealth    and   depres- 


sion, 64 ;  her  life  in  Cincinnati  and 
teaching  at  new  school  establislied 
hy  ber  sister  Catherine  and  bertijlf , 
Co;  wins  prize  for  short  story,  0^5; 
joins  **  Semicolon  Club/'  CS ;  sla- 
very iirst  brought  to  her  personal 
notice,  71  ;  utteoda  Henry  Wiird 
Beeohor'a  graduation,  7-i ;  engage- 
ment, 7f!';  niarriagei  7ti;  anti-abi* 
Tery  agitation^  S2  j  sympathy  with 
Bimey,  editor  of  anti-elavery  paper 
in  Cineiunati,  S4 ;  birth  of  tuin 
daughters,  tiS;  of  her  tliinJ  child, 
81) ;  reunion  of  the  Beeeher  family^ 
89 ;  housekeeping  wrsHs  literary 
work^  U8  ;  birth  of  secoud  son,  IHI ; 
visits  Hartford,  ItJi! ;  literaiy  work 
etieouragedf  1U2,  105  ;  siukitess  in 
Lane  Seminary,  107;  death  of 
hr*ither  George,  10^  ;  birth  of  third 
daughter^  luyi;  pTOtracted  illttens 
and  poverty,  110;  seminary  strug- 
gles. 110  ;  goes  to  water  cure,  113  ; 
returns  home,  lli5;  bbth  of  sixth 
cbild^  IIB;  bravery  in  elu»lera  epi- 
demic, lift) ;  death  of  yontigeat  child 
C^horlefl,  123;  leaves  Cincintiati, 
l2o  ;  removal  to  Bmnswi<-'k,  120 ; 
getting  settled,  134;  husband  ar- 
rivea,  138 1  hkth  of  seventh  child, 
13JJ ;  auti^avery  feeling  aroused  by 
letters  from  Boston,  l^'i;  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin/'  first  thought  of ,  145; 
writings  for  papers,  147  ;  ^*  Uncle 
Tufn*s  Cabin  '^  appears  na  a  serial, 
VA'ii  in  book  form,  15U;  it-s  won- 
tlerfnl  auccesSt  KK);  praise  from 
Longfellow,  Wliittier,  Garrison,  Hig- 
gitoum^  \i\\  ;  letters  from  Knglittb 
mibiiity,  ItU,  et  aeq,*,  writes  "*Key 
io  Undo  Tom's  Cabin,"  174,  188  ; 
'vislta  Henry  Ward  in  Brooklyn,  1 78 ; 
raises  money  to  free  Edmouibtoii 
family,  181 ;  home- making  at  An- 
dover,  180;  first  trip  to  Europe, 
1>^1>,  20o  ;  wonderful  Buc4!eaa  of 
'^  Uncle  Tom'^  Cabin  "  abroad,  189; 
her   warm   reception  at  Liverpool, 
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20T  :  delig-ht  in  ScMland,  200  ;  pub- 
lic tecf^ptiati  and  teaparty  at  Glas- 
gow, 2l!i;  warm  welcomo  from 
Scot  eh  puaple,  214;  toucbed  by 
the  '*i|>eiu!iy  offering"  of  the  poor 
for  the  fllaveSf  219;  EdiDhuigh 
odr^T  21[^;  meets  Eug-lish  oelehri- 
titts  at  Lord  Mayor  s  dinner  in  Lon- 
don, 220 ;  meets  English  nohitityt 
229 ;  Stafford  House,  232  ;  break- 
laat  at  Loitl  Trevelyan's,  -^; 
Windsor^  235  ;  presentation  of  brace* 
let,  2:^3;  of  inkstand,  240;  Paria, 
fint  visit  to,  241  ;  e.n  route  for  Svrit* 
zcrland,  24^5;  Geneva  and  CbiUon^ 
244 ;  Grindelwald  to  Meyringen, 
245 ;  London^  en  route  fnr  America, 
24T;  work  fur  iilAve»  in  Ariieriea» 
250 ;  oorreapondence  with  Garrison^ 
261,  tt,  neq.;  '^Dred/'  2m ;  second 
Tisit  to  £n]x>pe,  268;  meeting  with 
Qii««n  Victoria^  270  ;  Ti&ita  Inverary 
Castle,  271 ;  Dimrobin  Castle,  275 ; 
Oxford  and  London,  280  ;  vnuta  the 
LabcMicheres,  28^3;  Paria,  280;  en 
rouk  t4>  Rome,  2M  ;  Naples  and  Ve- 
suvius, Sf  VI  ;  Venice  mid  Milan»3^>5  ; 
homeward  jotinjcy  and  return,  306, 
814;  denth  t»f  oldest,  son,  315  ;  viaiUi 
Dartniontti,  oltl;  rtteives  advice 
from  Lowell  on  * '  The  Pearl  of  Orr'a 
Island/*  327 ;  "  The  Minister's  Woo- 
ing/' 327,  :):K),  '^U  ;  third  trip  to 
Bnrope,  342;  Duehe(»  of  Suther- 
land's warm  welcome,  340;  Switzer- 
land, 348;  Florence,  349;  Italian 
journey,  352;  retnm  to  America, 
353 ;  letters  from  Htiskin,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Holmes,  353,  o^VZ;  bids 
farewell  to  her  son,  3*U ;  nt  Wash- 
ington, 'H'AS;  her  son  wounded  at 
Gettysburg,  372  ;  hi*  disappearance, 
373;  the  Stowes  remove  to  Hart- 
ford, 373;  Addre^  to  women  of 
England  on  slavery,  374 ;  winter 
home  in  Florida,  401  ;  joins  the 
Episcopal  €bui-eb,402;  erects schooU 
hoaaQ  and  church  in  Florida,  401 ; 


"Palmetto  Leares,"  405;  "Pb- 
ganuc  People/'  413;  warm  i«««p- 
tion  ut  South,  415;  last  winter  in 
Florida,  417;  writes  **01dtawTi 
Folks,  ^'  404;  her  intert^st  in  l&n^ 
band's  strange  spiritual  experiences, 
4^^8  ;  H.  B.  S.  justifies  her  acdon  in 
Byron  Controversy,  445;  her  lore 
and  faith  in  Lady  Byroti,  449 ;  neads 
Bypon  letters,  450 ;  counsels  silenos 
and  patience  to  LtMly  Bjroti,  451 ; 
writes  **  True  Story  of  Ladj  Byron's 
Life,''  447,  453;  pabliahes  *'Ladj 
Byron  VMicated,''  454 ;  ''  Htst4X7 
of  the  B>Ton  Controvewy,*'  455;  her 
purity  of  motive  in  this  painful  ma*. 
ter,  455 ;  George  Eliot'n  s>-mp«t]i3r 
with  her  in  Byron  matter,  45s  ;  her 
friendship,  with  George  EUot  dat«« 
from  letter  shown  by  Mrs.  FoUen,  45t^, 
400  i  describes  Florida  life  and  peac« 
to  George  Kliot,  463  ;  her  interest  la 
Mr.  Owen  and  spiritualism,  4<U ;  iorrs 
of  Florida  life  and  natui«,  4CS ;  bu^ 
tory  of  Florida  home,  469 ;  impres* 
sions  of  "  MiddlemardlLT*'  471;  invites 
George  Eliot  to  come  to  Ameiici, 
472 ;  words  of  sympathy  on  Beeeber 
trial  from  Geoi^  Eliot,  and  Mrs^ 
Stowe's  wply,  473 ;  her  defense  of 
her  brother's  purity  of  life,  4T5; 
Beecher  trial  drawn  on  her  heart's 
blood,  480;  her  matufn  views  on 
spiritualism,  484 ;  ber  dotibts  of  or^ 
dinary  mauifestationB,  486;  soul- 
cravings  after  dead  friends  satisfied 
by  Cbrist*8  promises,  486 
logical  list  of  her  books.  490 ; 
cepts  offer  from  N.  E.  Le<'ttii« 
rean  to  give  readings  from 
works,  491 ;  gives  reikdings  in  New 
England,  401,  eiE  itq.  ;  warm  wel- 
come in  l^laine,  49iV',  sympatbetie 
audiences  in  Massachusetts,  405; 
fatigue  of  traveling  and  reading  *^ 
New  London.  406;  Western  reading 
tour,  407 ;  ''  fearful  distanoea  and 
wretched   trains/^  41^;    sevetttaeth 
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annivsarsary  of  birthcjay  celebrated 
by  lloujcl^toti,  Miftliii  4fe  Co.,  500; 
H.  O.  Huughton's  webome,  501;  H, 
W.  Beef  her  M  re  pi  J  and  eulogy  on 
jiiater,  *VHJ ;  Whittier^s  poem  lit  sev- 
entieth birthday,  'ji>2 ;  Htslmea'  poem, 
503 ;  otlier  pooniij  of  iu>t«  written 
for  the  cwi5asifln»  fjtX5  \  Mra.  Stowe*a 
tluknkjit  5<>5;  joy  in  the  future  of 
the  eolored  race^  5^J6;  reading  old 
letters  and  papers^  50T ;  hvr  own  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Sti*we  and  let.t«ra  from 
friends,  508 ;  iutereat.  in  Life  of 
John  Qninej  Adani»  and  liia  cniaada 
aguiitiit  ((la very,  iilO;  death  of  hus- 
band, 512  and  noU;  of  Henry  Ward 
Beechsft  *^^^*  I  tliinka  of  writing^  re- 
rtew  of  bitr  life  aided  by  son^  under 
title  of  **  Pehbliaa  from  the  Sbores 
of  a  Past  Life,"  liVl;  b«r  fwUng« 
on  tlie  neamesa  of  death,  but  per- 
fect trust  in  Christ,  5K1 ;  glimpses 
of  the  future  life  leave  a  itisugv 
sweetness  in  her  mind,  513, 

Stowe,  Harriet  Be^uher^  twin  daug^li- 
terof  IL  B.  S.,  S8. 

Stowe,  Henry  ElHs,  fir?*tson  of  H*  B.  S», 
BO  ;  jjoea  to  Europe,  200 ;  retiima 
i^  enter  Dartmouth »  2TS  ;  deatii  of, 
*M5;  bis  character,  817;  bia  portrait, 
IV2^\\  mourning  for,  -^L  *'^50. 

Stowe,  Samuet  Charles,  nixth  cliild  of 
H.  B.  S.,  birtb  of;  IIS;  death  of, 
124  ;  angmish  at  h>afl  of,  lf>8 ;  early 
deatli  of,  r>08. 

Study,  plans  for  a,  104. 

StiiTge»  Joseph,  ^-isit  to,  223. 

Suffragte,  universal,  H.  W-  Belcher 
advocate  of,  477. 

Snmiier,  CJmrleSt  *>«  ''Uncle  Toto*« 
Cabin,**  im;  l«tter  to  H.  B.  S. 
from,  268. 

Sumter,  Fort,  H.  W.  Beeeher  raises 
flag^  on,  477. 

*' Sunny  Memories/'  251;  date  of, 
41>L 

Sntherland,  Dudien  of,  188,  218; 
f  nend  tc  America^  228  ;  at  ^Stafford 


House  preftent:^  ^otd  bracelet,  23-'); 
vifiit  to»  274,  270 ;  Hue  character, 
277 ;  sympathy  with  on  son's  deatli, 
319;  wanu  wekome  to  H.  B.  8 , 
346;  death  of,  410  ;  l^tterH  from  H 
B.  S.  to,  on  **  Key  to  Unck*  Tom's 
Cabin,''  ISW;  on  death  of  eldest 
mm,  315. 

Sutherland,  Lord,  personal  ,ipppar- 
antie  *jf ,  2*12. 

Swede nborg.  weary  messag^eg  from 
spirit -world  of,  480. 

8msa  Alps,  visit  (o^  244  ;  delight  in, 
246. 

Swisa  interest  in  *^  Uncle  Tom,'*  ^44. 

^>wit^erland,  H.  B.  S,  in,  34H. 

Sykes,  Mrs.     See  May,  Georgiana. 

Talfoi^hd,  ^It.  Jnstiee,  226. 

Thackeray,  W.  M  ,  Lowell  on,  S2g. 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  Waahingtoii, 
freed  slaves  celebrate,  •1^7, 

"Times,  London,''  on  '*  Untie  Tonrn 
Cabin/*  168;  on  Mrs.  Stowe  s  new 
dress,  237  ;  on  *'  Dred,"  278  ;  Mi** 
Marti nean's  criticism  on,  310. 

Titcomb,  Jobn,  aids  IL  B.  S.  iu 
Tnoring,  137. 

Toiu^e,  Judge  A.  W.,  his  speech  at 
•erentieth  birthday,  ,j^*5. 

Trevelyan,  Lord  and  Lady,  231 ; 
breakfast  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  234, 

Triqneti,  Baron  de,  inwlels  bust  of  H, 
B.  S.,  280, 

Trowbridge,  J.  T..  writes  on  sev«n- 
tietb  birthday,  5<kr*. 

**TnMi  Storj'  of  Lady  Byron^s  Lif+s 
The,''  in  *'  Atlantic  Monthly."    447, 

Tiipper,  M.  F,.  culls  on  IL  B.  .S,,  2.1  L 

'*  Uncle  Tom's  Ctibin,  "  description  of 
Augustine  St.  Clair's  niother*B  infln- 
ence  a  simphj  reprodnction  of  Mrn, 
Ljmiui  Beec'her'fl  influence,  5 ; 
written  under  love's  impulae,  52; 
fugitives'  escape,  fotiiidation  of 
story,  V*3 ;  popular  conception  nf 
author  of,  127;  origin  and  insptra- 
tioii  of,  14.">;   Prof    Cairnes  on,  140; 
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Untile  Tom's  death,  ccjiiuepiioD  of, 
I4S;  lett<?r  to  I>ougI;i6  aljuut  facts, 
i4V>;  appears  in  the  "Era,''  Ui^ 
Vif\\  came  from  heiirt^  15J5 ;  m  re- 
ligious work,  object  of,  li>4 ;  its 
power,  15.'i  ;  begins  a  serLal  ia  "  Na- 
tiotial  Era/*  150 ;  price  paid  by 
*'  Em/*  158;  ptiblisher'a  offer,  iri.S; 
first  €f>py  of  Ijooks  aold,  Lj'J  ;  won- 
derful atiL'ceHH,  H'jO  ;  pmiao  from 
Loiig^felloWs  Whittit^r^  GarriaoUj  aiid 
Ili^g^iiiHoiit  101*  \iVl\  threateniug^ 
lett<*ra^  1(53;  EuJitraatr«,  Mr».^  re- 
joinder tOn  l()!i ;  reception  in  Eng- 
laiid^  ^'Tiniea/^  on,  ir»8 ;  |ioliticiJ 
effect  of,  ItW,  109  ;  book  under  in- 
tt-nlict  ill  South,  172;  "  K«y  to 
V\Mt\^  Tom'a  Qibin,"  174,  isS; 
Joiiuy  Linrl^s  prais*?  of,  18^5  ;  attack 
11  poll,  \^1 ;  SainpHtjo  Low  upon  its 
Hitcceag  abroad,  iS'.t;  ^v&%  Liondun 
pobliiiher^  lt>y;  miiiiWr  of  editions 
sold  ill  Great  Brit^du  aud  abroad, 
\W',  ilramntized  in  U.S.  fuid  Lon- 
don, 102;  Eiir<3»pe an  edition,  prvface 
to,  19^ ;  fact  not  fiction,  11*3 ,  tran^- 
tationa  of,  lil-'j ;  Gennaii  tribute  to, 
U).');  Georg^e  Sand's  rcvit^w,  UK};  re- 
tnuneratioQ  for,  2C>i  ;  written  witli 
heart's  blood.  203;  Swii»  intL^rest 
in^  244,  24.> ;  Mme.  Belloc  traiwhtt*'."*, 
247;  ** North  AmeHcjin  Review" 
on,  2-34 ;  in  France,  291  ;  €om pared 
witli  ^*  Dred,''  28.">,  .WK>;  X  R.  Lnw^ 
ell  on,  327,  »i^lO ;  iira,  tgtciwe  no- 
reads  after  wax,  3lNi ;  lat^tr  books 
compared  witli,  100;  IL  W.  Beech- 
«r's  approval  of,  470;  new  eflition 
with  introduftion  ssent  to  Georgv 
Eliot,  48:1;  dat«of,  490;  Whittier'n 
mentiou  ol,  in  poem  nn  !$eT«fntietb 
birthday,  502;  Holmes'  tribute  to, 
in  poem  on  same  occasion,  Tit  14, 

Ufbam,  Mra,,    kiiidiivsH  Hi  H.  B,  S.. 
I'ii  ;  visit  to,  324. 

Vkkick,  304, 


Victoria,  QueifU.  H  B.  S.'«  interriew 
with,  270 ;  ^%'«»  her  pictnn!  to  Geo. 
Peabody,  41Ki. 

Viaetelly,  Hettry,  firjit  Londfin  piil»- 
liah^r   of    '*  Lnt-ie   Toiu  »    Cabin/' 

Wakefield,  readii^  »i,  405, 
Walnut  Hills,  picture  of ,  05 ;  an 

home  reviijited,  4iW, 
Waltham,   audience    inspircea    rfcadc 

400. 
Wadiington,  Mrs,  Stowe  -mit*  fi4jldier_ 

(ion  at,  31, ►0. 
Wnahington  on  alavery,  141. 
Wtttercute.H.  B.  &  at,  113. 
"Wtj  »nd  our   Neighbow/"  djite    of, 

401. 
WeWtttr,   Duniel,   famimt   9p«€rcli   uf, 

Weld,  Tkewlore  D.  in  the  anti-slavi^ry 
movement,  KL 

WestAsrn  travel,  diflcomforts  of,  4!>H. 

Wlmtely,  Arvhbiihop,  l«*tter  to  U.  6.  S. 
from,  301. 

Whitney,  A.  D.  T.,  writM  poem  on 
neveniieth  hiilhday,  '><>5. 

Whitney,  Eli,  and  the  cotton  gin,  142. 

Whittier'«  ''  Icbabod,'*  a  pietnre  of 
Daniel  Wt-bster,  J43* 

Wliittier,  J.  G,,  \hl;  MUr  to  W.  L. 
GarriiHtn  fruni,  on  ''Uitclei  Ttitu'9 
Cabiti,"  K51  ;  ktt4?rto  H.  B.  S.  from, 
on  *^  Untie  Tom**  Cabin,"  102;  on 
'*  Pearl  of  On\  Inland,'*  327;  on 
"  Minifiittfr's  Wooing,"  327;  pociu 
on  H-  B.  S'li.  iievvuiieth  biriH<laj, 
502. 

Windjwf,  rait  to,  235. 

Womanhood,  true,  EI.  B.  S.  on  intcUeiri 
f7*TJni,f  heart,  4T''3- 

Woman'f  rights,  II.  W*  Beecber,  ad- 
vocate of,  47>*, 

Women  of  Atnencm,  Appeal  frfun  U. 
B.  S.  to.  255. 

Women's  inHui^nce,  power  of,  258. 

ZAjTEBViLtJE,  description  of,  HHI* 
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